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RG-VEDIO SARASVATI 
BY 
N. N. | GODBOLE 
Introduction 


During my official tours in Rajasthan in my capacity as 
Director of Industries and as O. 8. D. for planning, I had to move 
round about Hanumangarh, Suratgarh, Jamsar, Bikaner and 
Palana areas. Fron &geo'ogical polot of view, the area, north- 
east, north and north-west of Bikaner is extremely interesting. 
The limestone deposits, the gypsum and selenite deposits and 
the saline lakes like Sambhar, Didwana, Pachbhadra, Phalodi eto., 
and other mineral deposits are Important items of study. The 
Hanumangarh area which is so intimately assoolated with an old 
Sarasvati river and its old canals, known as Ghaggar Canals or 
Hakra Canals, and other Oanals like the Sirhind Oanal-all excite 
our Curiosity. The lignite deposits at Palana are also a Subject 
for study beacause while a search was being made there for 








snpplies of water, lignite 0608 were discovered, instead. There is . 


a ‘prevailing belief’ in this area that the Barasvatl, once a very 
mighty river of Rg-Vedlo fame, was flowing near Bikaner (the 
well waters of Bikaner city however do not support this view ), 
and that once the hidden river is exposed, there should have Leen 
a plentiful supply of water at Bikaner. At Hanumangarh itself, 


( the sweet water well of which is perhaps the last remnant of the, 


old Sarasvatl ), this migh!y river has disappeared ( gupta). The 
investlzatl > taken up with this bellef, as a nucleus. The, 
T ns carried out at Suratgarh by Dr. Anna Rydh, 
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a Swedish lady explorer, who spent two seasons in I955-56 and 
collected pracious material, have proved that this area was the Centre 
of an old civilisation. In her recent publication " Rang Mahal”, 
this Swedish lady has given an idea of the “Harappa” Olviliza- 
tlon of this 8768, . The Government of India has now taken up 
some new excavations at Kalibangan in the neighbourhocd of 
Suratgarh, and the whole area between Hanumangarh and Surat- 
garh (now almost deserted) is a promising field for new excava- 
tlons. The mythologieal ideas handed down from old generations 
to posterity have been referring to the Pralaya ( Upheaval) in 
Manu'8 time, and the story of Manu and his fish and the orosslog 
of the ses and the drinking of sei water by Agastya have still 
got thelr religious and sentimental appeal. All these beliefs 
have been tested and their allegorical interpretations have 
been examined from a biologioal point of view. The geologi. 
cal data, based on Rajasthan having been once an arm of an oid 
( Tethys? ) ses and its expanse through Sindh, Rajasthan and 
the Ganges valley up to Assam towards the Himalayas, have all 
been explained with the help of maps prepared by Vedio scholars, 
geologists like Oldham and historlans like HG. Wells which 
have been collected to support the old Vedic hypothesis. The Rg- 
Vedic map of India published by Dr. Das in his “ Rg-Vedlo 
India ” forms the basis of this historical investigation. The five 
Punjab rivers, the Sindhu, the Sarasvati and Drgadvat! and, last 
of all, the old small streams of Yamuwü and Goáagül, now two 
mighty rivers covering the Ganges Valley, have been traced to 
their old sources and the bifurcation of the two rivers Yamund and 
Gangd from thelr old associates has been explained. An attempt 
has been made to interpret the Vedic literature and the Vedio 
period of old which cotnaides with the fourth and fifth glacial 
period of the geologists in the recent part of the pletstocene period. 
The archaeological proofs linking up the old Mohenjo Daro 
Harappa, andthe recent Rang Mabal and Lothal excavations 
near Ahmedabad are quoted to Jink them up. The possible 
cause of all these, based on Manu'8 upheaval ( pralaya) has been 
described in some detail. The main object of the theme, the old 
Vedic Sarasvatl, has been traced from tis source ts dis- 
o ppearancs in the sands of Rajasthan and throug WA 
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Nara to its one time entry into the Rann of Cuteh ( See Oldham's 
map). The probable origin of Rajasthan desert (and its deep and 
heavy sands ) has been interpreted by the existence of a Rajasthan 
sea whose bed is still rising up along with the Rann of Cuteh and 
Saurashtra ( which have risen up several fect above sea-level in 
the recent past, according to geologista). The mighty Aravallis have 
been desoribed as being a big barrier between the old Rajasthan sea 
and the main Indian Peninsula. It is also suggested that the decom- 
position products of the Aravalli rooks once four miles high, must 
have spread in all directions, Week, North, North-West, East, the 
western products going to fill up the old Rajasthan Sea and the 
northern and north-western products going to form the famous 
ridge between Delhi and Ambala and Debra Dun which is 
responsible for driving the Yamuna and Ganga streams east- 
wards and the other streams of the Punjab, Sindhu and Sarasvat! 
towards the West- along the latitude of 80° N. which ia probably the 
line of the upheaval of Manu. The data have been Collected from all 
sources—Vedic, geological, archaeological, chemical and scienti- 
flo —snd have been arranged under different headings starting from 
the age of the earth to the formation of Rajasthan of today. It is 
hoped that the data presented and the inferences drawn are logical 
and scientific and a new light has been thrown on the Rg-Vedic 
Sarasvati, an ancient question which it has not been easy to 
Interpret so far. 
l 
Ags Of Tha Earth And The Probable 
Age Of The Vedas. 

A general knowledge of the geological age of the earth and the 
division of that age into groups, systems and pericds would be of 
general Interest. It would then be possible to find out exactly when | 
the ape man came into existence and when olvilisation began to 
find a place in our culture. The geologists talk in millicns of years 
as we would talk of seconds, minutes and hours In our daily life. 
In this again, the place and the probable time and age devoted 
to the Vedas, (a muoh debated question), is of great importance. 
The Vedic Sarasvati occupies a Significant placa in this great 
evolution, 

e According the latest estimation based on radio-&otive data, 
Qur हि ci supposed to be about 4,000 millions years or 400 crores 
e 
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of years old, It is so dificult to draw a mental picture of the age 

when we cannot easily grasp even a few thousand years of 

Mohento Daro civilisation. Of this 4000 million years, about half 

the period Le. about 2000 million years are taken up by the 

archaean period which was life-less( “ azoic”) and was full of 
commotions and up-heavals, sea and land rising and sinking. 

This was followed by the pre-cambrian period which was also 

about 500 million years. In this period, soft bodied animals and. 
plants began to appzar. This was followed by what ig known as 

the primary or palaszolo period ( primitive life) whioh covered a 

period of nearly 330 million years, During this period, land 
planta, first fishes, corals and reptiles began to appear. This period 

ls divided by geologists into, (starting from ancient times), 
Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous and 

Permian systems, ( of Interest and concern to the geologists ). 

The Secondary or Meno-xolo ( middle of life ) period covers 420 
million years when reptiles, ammonites and flowering plants 
began to flourish. First birds began to appear fn this period. This 
period is divided into three systema, triassic, Jurassic and oreta- 
08008 systems. This fa followerd by the tertiarv, or Kaino-xolo 
or Ceno-zolo group ( recent ) which covers a period of 60 million 
years. In this period, mammals, molusca and flowering plants 
began to be dominant. Birds, grasses and shrubs also began to 
flourish. This group is divided into fonr systems, eocene, oli-go- 
cene, mlo-cene and plio-cene. It should be noted that mineral oil 
deposits have been formed into the earth in this period. . 

This is followed up by what is termed as the quaternary or 
post-tertlary group whichis divided into two systema known 89 
pleistocene - most resent) and recent systems -covering a period 
of only one million years out of thé total life of the earth amounting to 
4000 million years-or one part in a 4000. During this period, a large 
part of Europe, U. 8. A. and: Northern Asia was covered with ice 
and is known as the glacial perlod. This period of which the 
recent covers about ( O.  ) million years or one lakh and less is of 
the utmost importance for our present investigation. 

It is In this so-called pleistocene period that man appears 890 
many mammals become extinct durlug the glaotajgrtr lode. Tye 
glacial period has been subdtvided into five periods ( — -p 
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Bl9) and it fs in the fifth glaelal period- 20000 = 25000 years ago 
that the Vedas must have flourished as will be seen later- from the 
data available. 

A graphic way of 6xpressing the age of the earth and making 
it intelligible would be to express the age in terms of 24 hours of 
the day instead of in millions of years which ir is difficult to grasp. 
SuppósIng the earth oreation began last evening at 6 P. M.. then 
it would be correct to say, in equivalent terms, the archaean and 
pre-Cambrian group lasted upto 6 A. M, tbis morning (i. e. 2 
hours) The Primary or Palaozoio parjod lasted from 6 A. M. to 
] P.M. today. The Secondary or mesoszoio period extends from 4 P. 
M. to 4 P. M. The tertiary of kalnozolo period was from 4 P. M, to 
5.45 P. M. The next 75 minutes stand at best for our Cultural 
development as we understand it, The Vedio pariod according to 
this comes to a period after 5.55 P, M. and the Deluge ( Manu’s 
Pralaya ) to which reference will be made later has lasted for a fow 
seconds of this most recent period. According to Astronomer 
Jeans, if the length and duration of geological history of the age 
of the earth is to be expressed graphically, it can be compared in 
modern times by the following comparison. If the total age of the 
earth is taken to be equivalent.to the height of the famous Wool- 
worth building of New York ( height 792 fi. with 60 stories ), then 
the span of human existence on the earth is equivalent to a nickel 
coin on its towers and all historic times will be represented by a thin 
sheet of paper 

The most recent historio times, therefore, will be a very brief 
period of few minutes out of the total day of 24 hours starting 
from 6 P. M. yesterday to 6 P. M. today 


l(a) 
“ Tethys Sea” 

The Tethys Sea is defined and desoribad as follows : 

"Between the Northern and Southern continents ran the 
transverse sea to which Suess gave the name “Tethys” (Gr. 
Mytho-A Titaness, daughter of Uranus and wife of Oceanus ), 
which was fo remain one of the most important geographical 
features throughout the meaoxolo era. Its course has already 
been j horibed as connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 


e. 
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heroes Bouthera Asia and much of southern -Europe and as widely 
separating North and South Amerioa, 

The Mediterranean and Carabean seas and the Gulf of Mexico 
are the existing remnants of Tethys, 

During the Triass, the Tethys divided the northern and 
southern part of the earth. The northern land mass included 
North America, Europe, Siberia, Ohina and Indo-China and the 
Southern land mass extended over the Gcndwanaland, Peninsular 
India, Australia, Madagascar, the southern parts of Africa, South 
‘America and Antarctica ”.- (P. Scott, Introduction to Geology, 
p. 488 ) : 

lt was probably an arm of this Tethys which extended from 
the Hann of Cutch into Sindh, Rajasthan, the Ganges Valley and 
into Assam connecting with tbe Chinese territory. ( Cf. the three 
maps of H. G. Wells attached ). This arm has been responsible 
for the later formation of Sindh, Rajasthan and later the Ganges 
Valley. It was in this arm of the sea that the Sapta-Sindh- 
vaha- (seven rivers) used to flow. In any case, itis a geological 
fact that an arm of the sea did extend into the area of Rajasthan 
and Sindh from the Rann of Outch, northwards. 

l(b) 
The iwo Seus in the South and East | 

( Rg-veda desoribes the arm of the sea in the following words). 

Regarding the two seas In the South and East (now known to 
be an arm of the ancient ( Tethys ) Sea), it would be both neces- 
sary and instructive to understand the Vedio hymns on this 
important point. RV. X. 36.5 runs as follows: (P. l]) 

Taara बायोः सखायो देषषितो qu: 
उमो सञ्चष्राबा Ale gu पूर्व उतापर: ॥ 

# The Munl is the aerial steed and friend of. V&yu (sir) whom 
all the Devas fee] an eagerness to behold and who dwells in both 
the seas that which is in the Hast and that which is in the: West. 
The Muni is the God identified with the Sun whose rays are like 
the auburn golden hair of a muni cr an ascetic. He is seen to 
rise from the Eastern sea and to sink down to rest in tye Western 
sea”, (This is obviously true for the ancient period "d 25000 
years ago OT 80), ` 


Rg-Velio Saraswat ° Sq n 


` iha raferbtice to the four ‘seaa:( Rg= Veda, IX-38 and X-4724, 

IX 33-6) is also remarkable — । 

I रायः सद्वदाश्रतुरो stated सोम विश्वतः भा qu ettet t 
The fou? seas referred to were (a) the Eastern Bes ( now the 
Ganges Valley), the Southern Sea (the old Rajasthan Sea, now 
Rajasthan desert ), the Western Sea ( towards Afbganisthan and 
Baluchistan and the Northern Ohinese Sea now known as the 
Chinese desert). Dr. Wadia in one of his recent papers read in 
958, Second Sir Albert Memoria] lecture, " Desert of Asia in the 
late pleistocene period ” refers to the famous desert of "Kun Lun” 
(Obin. Dried Bes), situated beyond the Kara Koram which is an 

old belt of a vast northern Bes. 
l (c) 
Tho Thres maps of H. G. Walls 
(and that of Rg-Veda) 


It must be noted in the very beginning that Wells was not only 
a geologist but also a student of world culture, The first map shows 
the possible outline of Hurope and Asia at the maximum, of the 
fourth ice age corresponding to the “Neanderthaler age" (about: 
- 50000 years ago). The second map shows its probable outline in the 
later palaeolithio age ( 35000 to 25000 years ago). So far as anol- 
- ent India is Concerned, we find its outline very much like the oat- 
line suggested by Dr. Das in his book. The general agreement of 
. the two maps go far as the existence and extent of the sea is con- 
cerned is remarkably striking. - " : 
Mr. Wells’, second map (of the perlod 35000-25000 years ago ) 
‘shows the interrupted continuity of the sea that soparated the 
Punjab and the Himalayas from the Southern India plateau, 
broken only by the formation of land in-Eastern Rajputana and 
' points to the existence of a sea over a large portion of the Gangetio 
“valley ( which could be no other than the Eastern Sea of the Rg- 
Vedio map and of another sea or gulf over Western Rajputana 
_and the whole of lower Sindh), The third map covering the Forest 
* (Plüvisl ) period ( about L5000 to 25000 years ago ) shows the rise 
and formation of land-by the rise of the sea-bed in Rajasthan 
e and the silt brought down-by the Sindhu and its tributaries right 
“dowd to the Rann of Outch. The river Luni (so-called, river, 
e 
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which ts only a stream) seems to bea new track formed during 
the most recent period and this also oarrlos down so much of clay 
and Sand. According to reCent geological data, the area of Saura» 
. Bhra and the Rann of Outch are also being filled up appreciably 
during the last few thousand years. Both these areas aro known 
to ba rising up, above sea level appreciably, according to modern 
Beologioal observations. Even today, the Rann of Ontch, once a 
complete galf, is now a gulf for only four months, and land for 
elght.months ; according to one view, in the next five thousand 
years, it might all be a raised land. 


l (d) 


The products obtained by the evaporation of sea-watar 
( Derivatives of the Tethys ). | 


Valuable doposits are left behind by the drying up of sea-water. 
The suspended ovlloidal clays are the firat t^ gradually settle down. 
These are naturally contaminated with a film of ferric hydrate 
which is, therefore, a common constituent of all natural Clays like 
fuller's earth, bentonite eto, When the clays are settled down and 
the evaporation proceeds, calolum carbonate being the least soluble 
is the next substance to separate, When a Certain concentration is 
reached, the calcium carbonate Beparates fully leaving extensive 
doposiis lime-stone as is found in Rajasthan. The next to follow 
is the sulphate of calclum known as anhydrite, alabaster, gypsum, 
selenite, eto. The depoaltlon of this depends upon the temperature 
of the water, concentration of the salt solution in sea water eta 
The large deposits of gypsum or selenite in Rajasthan or an- 
hydrite in Egypt are all explanable by this phenomenon, After this, 
as the concentration proceeds further, common salt begins to 
separate when a certain gp. gravity of the sea-water fs reached, 
After this, the magnesium and potassium salta begin to separate 
along with the common salt depending upon the prevailing 
temperature of the 8e&-water. The bromides, iodides, and iodates 
are Separated last being the most soluble. The Btassfurt deposits 
in Germany are a classical example of such a gradual precipita- 
‘ton and evaporation. The above desoription is meanj to bea 


guide for the formation of the land like Rajasthan and its parine ७ 
origin. à 
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Geological Ages and the V Vedio period, ( p, 94) Krishnan 


4. 00 P. M. 
To 
5. 45 P, M. 


Group 


Quaternary 


mill, years 


Duration (I) 

Tertiary or 

Kainoxolo 
Duration (60) 


Secondary 
Or 


Mesgosrolo 
Duration (!20) 


Primary 
Or 
Palaeozoic 
Duration (840) 
( Paleo. ancient 


Pre-Oambrian 
Or 
Proterozoic 


Mill, 


years 


Syetem 


Recent (O. O) 


& Post 
recent 
Pleistocene (]) 


Plio-cene (}]) 
Miocene ]3 


Oligocene 5 
Hocene 20 


Oretaseons 50 


Juraisaic 40 
Triassic 30 
Permian 35 
Carboniferous 

60 
Devonian 60 
Silurian 35 


Ordoviolan 60 
Oambrian 00 


Pre-Cambrian 
980 


Archaean 2500 


Chief Fossils-or Life 


Living animals, Man 

appears. Many mam- 
mals die off during 

glacial periods, 


Mammals, mollusca & 


flowering plants do- 
minant. Between Mio- 
cene and Pliccene. 
Tethys sea disappears 


Giant reptiles & 
amonites disappear 
Ammonites, birds 
< Blowers 

Reptiles abundant 


Ferns ouated by gym 
nosperms 

First reptiles ; 
non-floweriog plants 
Oorals and Jung 
fishes 


First fishes; first land 
plants. 

Trilobites 

Life Confined to seas 
and oceans 

Seaweeds, Fungi. 


Soft bodied animals 


Lifeless, 


2500 
aaa i Total about 4000 mill 
life ). 


"s lVedio Period 


min 


or t s 
e? 


Jost a I 


Between 30,000 years to १0,000 years 
A very small fraction of the total 
4000 million years of the age of 
Mother earth ( Recent & Postereeont ) 


$ [ Annals, B, O, B, I.] 
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Aravallis 

A brief desoription of the Aravallis would be very helpful in 
understanding the history of Sarasvati and its oourse to the 
sooth and west and its possible relation to the Aravallis. The 
Aravallls are true tectonic mountains formed in the pre-Cambrian 
period and are subjected to upliftments during post-Vindhyan 
timer., At one time, they had assumed great heights (about four 
miles ) and were even taller than the Himalayas, our youngest of 
mountains today. They were supposed to have been snow-Capped. 
What we see of the Aravallis today are only the remnants or 
relics or stumps of what had once been towering mountain ranges. 
Though the Aravallis terminate in Gujerat on the south and end 
near Delbi in the north, there are indications that they extended - 
in both directions, right up to Tehri Garhwal in the north, the 
Southern ridges+playing out and continuing up to Laooadives on 
one side and Hyderabad and Mysore on the other. 


Due to this great height, they have been acted upon by the | 
weathering agents- constantly and steadily during the past ages. 
The question now'arlses as to what has happened to the chemical 
decomposition products derived from the weathering of the tall 
and vast mountain ranges. Obviously, all the producta have been 
dispersed all round - specially in the north and north-west where 
it is more sloping than on other sides depending upon the rainfall 
topography and natural drainage. The following few derivatives 
of the original base materlal by the action of -water, carbon 
dioxide, rains and temperature are.of importanoo 

Occurrence of varied minerals in R2jasthan 

The minerals in Rajasthan, surprisingly enough occur 
mostly on the surface and scarcely carry a heavy over- 
burden round about.the Aravallis. It is significant that similar 
mineral deposita occurring in South India much as in  Ceded 
Distriots or Oudappah Districts of Andhra and in Trichinopoly 
area are Overlain by large quantities of overburden. The copper, 
lead, zino ores, as Well as Beryl, Wolfram Barytes, Limestones 


Mica, eto., are all examples of these ores. 
* 
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Tho natute of the basic solla of Rajasthan, the deposits of 
Reh Matti or Papad khar, the brackish waters of the deep wells 
in the desert ares, the huge deposits of pure limestone and 
gypsum, the nature of the minerals and the saline solls of Raja- 
sihan aré all due to the combined action of sea water and the 
decomposition derivatives of the Aravallis. 

It is also possible that the linking up of the Delhi-Amballa 
Dehra Dun Wedge coincided with the dismemberment of the 
Aravallis, thereby dividing the old arm of the Rajasthan Ganges 
Valley Sea into two separate gulfs, mentioned earlier. According 
to Vedic lore, the two streams of Yamuna and Gang& have been 
diverted to the Eastern side giving rise.to the Ganges Valley of 
today, The highest point in the Aravallis of today Is Mt. Gauri 
Shankar 5650 feet high in Abu. The Aravallis spread out more 
than 30 miles in width at places. 

TU 
Rg-Veda Samhid and ita interpretation 

“The bymns of the Re-Veda being mainly invocations of the 
gods, their contents are largely mythological. Speoial interest 
attaches to this mythology beoause, it representa an earlier stage 
of thought than is found in any other literature ”. : 

( Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature ) - 

The Eg- Veda Sathhita is a collection of hymns addressed to 
the various १०७९७ of the sky ( Heavens) as well as to other deities 
in language and sentiments beautiful and alinple.. These hymns 
were not Committed to writing on papyrus or palm leaves or 
baked oclay-bricks but were committed to human memory, 
carefully cultivated for the purpose. They were handed d own 
from generation to generation without the loss of a single word or 
syllable. The anoient Indo-Aryans probably thought this to be 
the surest and the best method of preserving them from perishing 
in a world where everything—stone or brick or papyrus— perishes, 
excepting the human mind and the soul. These hymns and thelr 
import have to be understood and interpreted in the light of a 
contemporary knowledge of geology, archaeology, ethnology, 
and chemical sclence of the old and ancient periods to discover 
and u nderstand the correct historical and cultural truths, 
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These Rg-Vedio hymns were not Composed in any partioular 
brief period of time but have been compiled in different epochs of 
tims, one «epoch separated from another by probably large gaps 
of centurias of years. It may be noted that Bu. lii, 39, 2 refers to 
this fact and states that these have come from the Aryans clothed 
in new language. The Vrsaikapi hymn (X.86) is dated to be 
as old as 6000 B. O. and a verse of the marriage hymn ( X. 85, 3 ) 
is said to be of l5,000 B. C, 


Rg Veda is the oldest work extant of the Aryans. This period 
covers the early age, the medisval andthe later age. With the 
Rg- Veda may be classed the S&ma-veda. The former is a book 
of hymns or psalms offered to the different gods and the latter 
consists entirely of hymns excepting only seventy-five taken 
from the Rg-Veda and arranged solely with reference to their 
place in Soma sacrifice 

The Yajur-Veda consists not only of hymns ( mostly borrowed 
from the Zg-Veda) but also of original prose formulae for the 
peiformanoe of sacrifices, The matter has come down to us In 
two forme. In the one, the sacrificial formulae only sre given, 
whereas In the otber, these two are to a certain extent inter- 
mingled with their explanations, It is therefore a book of sacrificial 
prayers. 

The Atharva- Veda is undoubtedly of a later.origin as can be 
seen Not only by its language but algo by other internal evidence, 
though lt represents a much more primitive stage of thought 
than what is found in the Rg-Veda, Even this last stage of 
lower Culture of Incantation and spells appealing to the demon 
world is of immemorial antiquity. 

The probable age of the Vedas has been discussed separately 
in a solentifle spirit giving the pros and cons of the arguments 
and data available. It should be remembered that thé geologists 
talk in terms of millions of years when the average man today 
hardly can think intelligently even of a few hundreds of years. 
We ,aro after all limited to a few thousands of years, and a few 
hundreds of years one way or the other would not make any great 
difference. There is no dlreet mathematical relation between 
Cause and effect in matters of culture, and as such small 
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differences of हतती opinion should not give any cause for 
serlous complaints. | 


4 


Brahmü-varia or ths Region of the 
Sapta Sindhavah 

The sacred region of the ancient Aryan culture of the Sapta 
Sindhavah, was known as the “ god-fashioned region or source of 
life and production” or “apa याने or देव निर्मित देश”. In Rg- 
Veda (HI-33-4) the two rivers — the Vipas (Beas) and the 
Satudrt (Sutlej) have been daroribed as being swollen with water 
and as advancing towards the god-fashloned region. The volume 
of water in these rivers in that period muat have been tremendous 
as the clouds were so near and the rainy season lasted several 
months, the sun being invisible for days together. 

Manu also refers to this sacred region in similar terms: 


सरस्वतीहृषउत्पा:वृबनदाः यवस्तरस | 
तदबार्मामत वेदास ्रह्माबतंस्‌ प्रथक्षते ॥ | 
' The land between the divine rivers of Sirasvatl and Drsad- 
vafl, the god-fashioned region, ja known as Brahmüvarta. " Manu 
(१, 22) defines Áry&-varta as follows :— 


झासञ्भत्रात gx पर्वात segura तु पाश्वमात्‌ | 
तयेररबाल्तरं (tat: झायाबत (www: || 
“The region between the sea In the Hast and the gea in the West, 
the Milly area ( mountainous ) ia known by the learned as Ary&-’ 
varta.” The boundaries for Madhya desa were Himilsys, Vinasana 
(old 88088१७) and Pray&ga : | 
हिमबत बम्श्पयोमध्ये यत grauem । 
. प्रस्पगेष प्रपागारुच merus प्रक्ीतित्तः॥ , 
All these areas were well known in the days of Manu. 
5 
" Sapta Sindhavah " Or “The land cf 
the Seven rivers" 
The land ag was known in the Vedic Times, in which the Vedio 


Aryanselived and flourl-hed is known as the Sapta SindAavah or 
the lgnd of seven rivers. The names of the seven rivers, as men-. 


e 
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tioned in the Vedic litsratire, are the Sarasvati, the Drsadvatt, 
the Satadru (Sutlej), the ArjlkIya or Vipis (Blas), the ParuspI 
(Ravi) the Asikni (Chenab or Oandrabhaga ) the Vitasta 
( Jhelum ) and the Sindhu. Two of these rivers, vis. the Sarasvati 
and the Arjikiya (the old VIp88) were subsequently dried up 
( possibly during Manu'g pralaya, up-heaval ) and become insigni- 
foant and as a result, the Sapta-Sindhavah ( the seven rivers ) by 
the loss of two rivers, came to be called the Panjab, or the land of 
five rivers, In this connection, ft should be noted that the Rg- 
Veda ( X. 75.6) mentions ( Das. pp. 75-77) the Important rivers 
to the west of Sindhu also, the Trishtama, the Susurtu, tho Rasa, 
the Sveti ( Swati of today ), the Kubha ( Kophen-Kabul of today ), 
the Gomat! ( Gomal ), the Kummu ( Kurum ), all flowing into the 
Sindhu. The rivers to the east of Sindhu, some uniting together 
asa tributary to the Sindhu and others as Independent rivers, 
were flowing straight into the then Rajasthan Sea (See Rg-Vedic 
map of Rajasthan) - (hymn X. 75.5). To the west of the Yamu- 
pš were Drgadvati and Sarasvati which fiowed together into the 
then Rajasthan Sea, 


The Satadru and the Vip&á which were united as ono river 
flowed into the Rajasthan Sea-( Rv. ili, 33. 2). Next was the 
Parusni ( Ravi, Irawati ) flo wing:into the Marudvrdh& which was 
the name of the lower united courge of the Askin! (Chenab or 
Oandrabh&ág& ) and the Vitasta (Jhelum ) whioh flowed into the 
Sindhu 88 its tributary. The present name of the Drsadvat! is 
थे .aggar. The Sarasvati is also known by the same name. The 
Sarasvati, the Drsadvat!, the Markanda and the Chitung all rise 
from the lower hills of Sirmurand are wolent torrents during 
the rains. 


In the remote east corner of the Sapta-Sindhavah, the Yamuna 
and Gang& run their 8207६ courses ( of little importance, then ) 
into the eastern plain, now Separated by the Delhi-Ambala wedge 
and flowed into the Eastern Sea ( See Vedic map), Dow covering 
the Ganges trough. The Yamun& was re-hape then flowing into 
the Sarasvati on the western side, but now flows separately 
eastward. It is remarkable that the Rg-Veda ( V. 52. 7) dagoribag 
the Yamun& and the green pastures on its banks for cattle whioh 
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are praised for their milk. This la the land now famous for the 
life of Sri Krans, near Mathur& and Bricdaban for the tioh 
supplies of milk and butter. 


The Sindhu, a mighty and torrential river, has been pralaed 
in the Rg-Veda ( X 75). Sindau stood for action, work, velocity 
and trade whereas the Sarasvati was the emblem of and stood 
for peace and mental, moral and spiritual culture of the Aryans. 
Even today, the Sindhu is known for her forceful currents 
and fickle nature of her direction. The banks of the Sindhu were 
noted for their material and agricultaral prosperity while the 
bankā of the Sarasvati were reputed as being quiet places for 
, peaceful contemplation of the soul ( Atm& and Paramétma ). 


The Vedas mention promin»ntly the existence of 8988 on the 
boundaries of the Sapta-Sindiavah, “one sea to the south, and 
one sea to the east ”', There is a further referends to four differeat 
seas ( Rg-Veda, IX, 33-6 ; X, 47. 2). 


It is worth noting that Jn the early g- Veda, no reference ig 
made, directly, or indirectly, to any of the modern eastern regions 
like Pafío&la, Kosala, Magadha in the east, or the Decoan in the 
south. If there wese any communications of trade or culture 
with the eastern areas, theses should have found a place some 
where. The Rajasthan Sea, extending through the Ganges valley, 
was a barrier and this is now supported by geological data also, 
Rg-Veda ( X. 47.2) also mentions the different seas surrounding 
Sapta-Sindhavah now known to be an arm of the old (Tethys) Sea, 


Tha Punjab Rivers - ( Sapta-Sindhavah ) of ald 


The Punjab rivers are known to be s> very ficrle and uncer: 
tain in their flow even today. They must have bean much more 
so in the olden periods when the monsoons and gnowfalls were ro 
changing in the pow pletslocens period, Dr. Krishnan in his 
Geology of India ( 958 ) observes as follows regarding the Pu njab 
rivers ( pp. 22-26): “The Indus (Sans. Sindhu) is the western 
most of the Himalayan rivers and its Sanskrit name which also 
means the sea is perhaps in allusion to its vast expanse when in 

_flood. Its also possible that a large part of its present delta in 
Sindh aud B, W. Punjab was during the Vedic times an arm of the 
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soa or a broad estuary which was grasdually filled up and became 
dry land only in recent times. ” 


Jhelum ( Sans. Vitast&), Ohanab (Sans. Asikn!), Ravi (Sans. 
Parasn! or Iravatt), Beas (Sans. Vip&s or Arjlklya ) and Sutlej 
(Sans. Satadru or Satudri) are all tributaries of the Sindhu and are 
known to have changed their courses often. The Sutlej before the 
llth century did not join the Sindhu but flowed into the Sarasvati 
( Hakra or Ghaggar), in Bikaner State through one or more of ita 
older channels known as the Sirhind Channel and the three Nat- 
wale. The above statement strongly supports the old Vedic state- 
ments and it is not very necessary that some of the old statements 
must remain the same today also, 


6 
The chmate of the Sapta Sindhavah: 


It ia an interesting exeroiso to speculate as to what the olimate 
of the Vedic seven rivera must have been like, tn the Vedic 
period, several thousand years amo, when the old Rajasthan Sea 
( whose bed has now come upll) extended as far as Lat. 80° N and 
Long. 74 E. In thore days, the seven rivers directly flowed 
Into the then Rajasthan Soa (Se Rg-Vedio map). The climate 
muat have been fairly cold ( not hot as ft is now!) and the rains 
must have been very heavy (and not scanty as now). The Vedic 
hymns have given a graphio description of this. For months 
together, the heavens were pouring and god Indra was appealed 
to, to send his thuuder-bolt and destory the god of Rain, Aa tha 
bed of this Rajasthan began gradually to heave up, the region of 
tbe formation of clouds also began to recede gradually to the 
south to the Rann of Outch (which was entirely a gulf then). 
This change must have been gradual extending over some 
thousands of years. In the Re-Vedio time, the seasons were 
known as “Hima”, then “Hemanta” and lastly “ Sarad”, 
Gradually, the two seas, Eastern and Western began to disappear 
being filled up by the alluvial deposists brought down from 
the Himalayan hills by the torrential rivers in the Punjab 
and the East. The tall Aravallis also were orumbligg down 
all the time and their decomposed rooks and minerals must e 

s 
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have begun to spread all round. This must have been a huge 
mags, scattering in all directions, The narrow neck of the 
Eastern and Western seas between Delhi and Amballa and 
Hardwar must have got filled up gradually. “As a result, the 
average temperatures must have begun to rise, the: volume of 
the rains began to diminish, and the rise of the sandy beds of the 
Rajasthan Sea (now an area of nearly 40,000 sq, miles) must 
have gradually and radically changed the old conditions, giving 
an impreasion of desert conditions. It is interesting to note that the 
sandy bed of Rajasthan is described by geologists as “ geclian ° 
that ts wind-borne or air—borne | It is difficult to understand from 
where — from what source or from what hills? - these sands could 
have come or gathered. As a result, the rivers like Sarasvat! and 
Drsadvati began to be struggling and insignificant streams 
flowing only in the rainy season which also began to shrink in 
course of time and also in the volume of the rainfall, due to the 
clouds receding far south. In this connection, the glacial period 
has also played an important part ( see note on glacial period ). 
The double effect of the receding monsoon and the disappearance 
of the glacial era must have contributed to the dry and desert 
conditions now prevailing over the “ Maru Pradesh" of today. 
O. E. Oldham’s note on the drying of the bed of Sarasvati 
( Ghaggar ) is given later on. This gradual exposure of the sandy 
bed has been construed of late as a “ gradual march of the 
Rajasthan desert | ! ”. 
7 / 
The influence of the glacial per?d ता. 
the Seven Rivers: 

In the Rg- Veda, there is enough evidence to show that during 
the rainy season the sky was covered with a thick layer of sombre 
clouds (lasting for three or four months) behind which the sun 
and the dawn remained hidden. This was feasible as the clouds 
started from near the mouths of the rivers from the then Raja- 
sthan Sea and emptied their contents as they do along the west 
coast of India today. Further just above the Punjab area, In. and 
above Keghmir, there were areas of glacical snow, uptil about 

* 90000 gears ago where the unspent clouds would be locked again : 
$ [Annals B, O. R, L ] 
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back io snow. The Punjab rivers are known to be fickle and 
abruptly change their courses. Up toa oertain period these rivers 
kept up their perennial supply of water in the river streams, 
Modern geology has got enough proofs t> show that the vanishing 
glaciers of old have left their marks in the Kashmir and Pir Panjal 
area. 


The glaclal pariod (Krishnan, pp. 678-687/ : De Terra and 
Paterson have recorded five distinct glacial periods (lasting over 
nearly a million years) in the Sind and Lidar Valleys of Kashmir 
with three inter-glacical periods, Each glaciation consists of a 
series of pulses, These pulsations are attributable to olimatio 
Changes. The question of what brought about these olimato 
changes remains unanswered like many other sinilor questions. 
To students interested in the Vedio period, the periuds commencing 
from the IV interglacial period, i o. about 60,000 years ago are of 
importance. 

Ohronology of Pleistocene glaciation 


(a) (b) 
End of last 
(V) glacial 2,000 L8,000 
Eerlod 
V. glacial 20,000 25,000 
IV, Inter-gla 
-olal 60,000 80,000 


The disappearance of the glioial perlod was perhaps ladlrestly 
responsible for the changes in the vo'ume of rainfall and their 
decrease in the Punjab area. Added to this, the receding clouds 
which have now gone down to the Arabian Sea, the gradual rise 
of the Rajasthan sea-bed, starting from Saurashtra andthe Rann 
of Outoh have both contributed to the dry climate of Raj-sthan. 


A very important question ७०6] y connected with the glacial 
period, spectally the last one, is the probable age of the Vedas, on 
whioh there la no unanimity of opinion. In fact the vieWs are so 

‘go divergent that whoreas tha arohaedlog‘s‘s are go conservative as 
i e 
e 
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to limit the age cf the Vedas to only four or five thousand years, 
there are others who go up to about 50,000 years and more. A 
reasonable view based on geological evidance and also Rg-Vedic 
literature consistent with obsirved meteorologloal fiota would put 
the limit at between l5,000 to 25,000 years. After all, it ia not 
easy to coavinoe the Sanskrit scholar who is not a scientist and 
the sClentisk who ig not a Sanskrit scholar, but if is only those 
that know both that oan give their opinion based on the avaliable 
sclentific data. 
8 
Rg-Vedte " Sarasvati ” 

The Rg -Vedio Sarasvati was a mighty river and was 8 s0.00 
of great spiritual inspiration to our anolent Aryans. There are 80 
many prominent referenoes to her great prowess and her expanse. 
The following are some of the important hymrs :- 

RV; VIL 95.2: 

एकाचेतव सरस्वती नवीनां giiauat मिरिभ्पः भासद्धद्राद 
( Translation ) 


"Of the rivers, the Sarasvati alone knows this: the sacred s!ream 
that flows from the mountaln into the sea”. This shows that the 
river then flowed into the sea direct along Lat 80° N ( see Oldham's 
map of Rajasthan ) The Sarasvati has been described as the best 
of mothers, the best of rivers and the bes’ of goddesses: 


** अबितमे मवीतमे वेबिसमे सरस्वति” 
The river has been described to be thesupporter of all life 
Showing that all animals prospered in the region of Sarasvat!. RV; 
IL 4..46: 


“ ते बिश्वा सरस्वाते पितामुंषि वृष्यास i” 


The anolent Aryans loved to cling to her valley as a child loves 
to cling to i's mother's breast and many were the prayers cffered to 
her that they might not have to go far away from Ler banks” 
(RV; VI. 6l4)”. 

Sarasvati makes manifest by her deeds a hugs river and gener- 
rates all kaowledge “( RV ; l3-I0-]%)”. " Sarasvati appearing in 
thé form ef this river bas been breaking with her strong and swlit 
wavegp the high elevation of the hille, like those who dig up for 
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roots”. “The dreadful Sarasvat! who is seated on a golden chariot 
and destroys our enemies, covers our beautiful hymns. Her 
velocity is immeasurable which overcomes all obstructions and 
makes.a thundering sound while bringing waters”. “* May our 
most beloved Sarasvati who has seven riparian slatera and was 
adored with hymns by the ancient Rais always deserve our praise. 
Saraavat! is flowing with life-sustaining water like an iron oltadel. 
She is extended like a broad thoroughfare ( this can be seen today 
béiween Hanumangarh and Suratgarh by  jesp-track distance of 
about $£ miles -Auth ), and proceeds in her glory out-stilpping the 
other flowing streams ", The holfest of rivers flowing from the 
mountains into the gea, Sarasvati alone knows (the merits of 
sacrifice ) It was sha who gave Nahuga vast wealth and produced 
milk and butter for him", “ Oh, fortunate Sarasvati, Vasistha is 
opening for thee the door to the hall of sacrifice. Prosper thou, 
white Goddess " ( RV, VIL 95 ), 


It is important to note from a geological point of view that the 
Himalayan mountains '" Siwaliks” were visible. from the Sapta 
Sindhu region and this js described as follows: “The mountains 
Stand immovable for 86078 after 88078 as if their desires have been 
vitiated and fulfilled and do not leave their place on any 
account ”’, 


The descriptions of the Sarasvat! given above are extracts from 
Vedio literature as described in original several centuries ago. It 
la quite refreshing and instructive to note the following extract 
from the Geology of India by Krishnan ( 958) p. 26 


“The Sarasvati rises in the Slwalik hills of Sirmur on the 
border of the Ambala district. It disappears in the sands after 
passing by Bhawanipur and Balichappar but reappears after a short 
distance flowing through Karnal. The Ghaggar which also rises 
In the same region - ( N. Lat. 30°.4 ‘and Long. E 77९8 ? ) joins it 
at Rasula in Patiala. Further on the river is called Hakra or 
Sotar whose dry bed ls of considerable size and must have once 
contained a large river. (In the summer, one can drive along the 
broad and expansive bed between Hanumangarh and Suratgarh. 
Auth.) I is lost in the sand near Hanumangarh ( Bhatnalr )gn 
Bikaner State. Near Bhatnair, it le jolned by the Ohitrang from 
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the east! this stream which can be traced -N-Eastward almost up 
to the Yamun& Was probably an old channel of the Yamuna flowing 
into the SarasvatlL Betwedn Bhatnair and Sirfa ( a corrupt form 
of Sarasvati ) it is joinei by the Sirhind or Wah which 087 be 
traced back nearly to Rupar near which place the Sutlej emerges 
from the Himalayan foothills, This must have been originally the 
main channel of the Sutlej until it was abandoned by that river. 
There are at least three other old ohannels from the north, all called 
Nalwals jolning lt near Kurulwala ( 29°.33 * NL and 73°.52’ Long. 
R) which can be traced back to the Sutlej. The references to 
Manu's Pralaya all point to this region and as such are of great 
historic importance, The bifurcation.of the waterahed up to 
Sarasvati on the left side and the Yamuné& and Gang& on the 
Other side may have been due to an upheaval. The excavations 
at Suratgarh further support strongly the idea of an upheaval. 


It may be mentioned that the name Ghaggar has been used 
both for Sarasvati and DrsadvatL The river Apay& has beer 
mentioned with the Sarasvati. and Drgadvat in the Rg-Veda 
(HL 23.4). The Apay& may be identified with either Markanda 
or Ohitung. All these rivers rise from the lower hills of Sirmur. 
Even as recently as ‘Sept. 7969, the waters from.the Hanuman- 
garh area flowed for months in the rainy season,.and from 
September to November, right up to Suratgarh. The oldest of 
residents at Buratgarh tasted sweet river water, perhaps after a 
century. The dry bed of the Sarasvati above referred to was not 
usable as the old channel contained a few feet of flowing water, 
. partly due to the floods of Ghaggar and partly due to the surplus 
water from the Bhakra Nangal (Sutlej). There is a historic. 
sweet well-water at Hanumangarh, the water of which is: served 
round a radius of several miles "s 
Geographical data of Sarasvati ~ u 
> The available géological and geogragiical maps are responsible 
for the following data regarding the Sarasvati. The plain of the 
dried bed of the Sarasvati ( Ghaggar) lies in the region of 29.8 
to 3L°N. Lat and.75? to 78° Long. E), as given in a map of Delhi. 
Ghaggar starte at a point near Kalka ( Lat. 30,8 N and Long. 
7$ E), flows down and mests Markanda at about 76',6' E long. 
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Both these then flow together and pass a little north of Sirsa. 
The two then flow westwarcs. The bed of Ghaggar N, & E of 
Hanumangarb Is ali sandy, and at Hanumangarh begins the dry 
bed of Gieggar flowing westward. The Ghaggar is known as 
Hakra, when it enters the Pakistan area: 


It is well known that Sutlej and Sarasvali were flowing together 
at one time. Regarding the drying up of the bed of Ghaggar 
( Sarasvati ) the following extract from Rang Mahal (p.26) by 
Dr. Anna Rydh throws new light consistent with the views 
expressed in this thesis: 


" Regarding the drying up of the bed of Ghaggar C. F. Oldham 
( p. 99) saya — " when the Sutlej changed {ts course to the westward 
and abandoned the eastern arm of the Hakra, the Sarasvati which 
had been a tributary waa left in possession of the deserted channel 
in the sands of which its waters were swallowed up. It is of 
Course impossible to fix any period for this change but it may be 
presumed that M took place between the Vedic period and that of 
Manu when we first hear of ihe disappearance of Sarasvati im the 
sands”. This is a very important observation of a geologist, The 
notes on " Manu's Fralaya”’ which follow corroborate this state- 
ment On the contour map of this area, the two heights are given 
as 270 metres and 250 metres for this Change. 


It i8 believed by many that this Sarasvati of Re-Vedic fame 
has joined the Gang& and Yamun& at Prayag near Allahabad. 
The Pandas of Allahabad take the pilgrims to a place very near 
Allahabad fort and point out that the Sarasvati has disappeared 
at that spot and hag jo:ned the two sisters Geng& and Yamungs, ` 
and that she is gupta (hidden) there. From the desoription given 
go far, ff would Ee clear that thia belief is nothing short of a super- 
stition. It is interesting to read what Dr. Wadia has to Bay on 
this toplo in his Geology of India ( pp. 285-6): ५ An entirely trifling 
circumstance is able to divert a river intoa newly scoured bed, 
The river Yamuna, the sacred Sarasvati of the Hindu Shestras, in 
Vedio times flowed to the sea, through Eastern Panjab and Rajpu- 
putans, by a channel that Ís now ocoupied by an insignificant 
stream which loses itself in the sands of the Bikaner desert. In 
course of time, the Sarasvati took a more and more easterly courag 
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and ultimately merged into the Ganges at Prayag. (?) It then 
received the name of Jamna.” Here Dr. Wadia has identified the 
Sarastati with the Jamna-which does not seem to. be correct. If 
Jamuna and Sarasvat! are the 8.m», it is true that the Jamana has 
flowed eastward and jelocd the Ganges, But if the Sarasvati ig 
Vedio Sarasvati of the Hindu Shaséras aa stated by Dr. Wadia then 
surely she has not-moved eastward as ६05६९ 0 above, The Vedic Sara- 
svati was much mightier than tbe struggling Yumund or Gang 
which were hardly known in the Vedic times. The so call.d Sara, 
svatli near Allahabad was perhaps a small stream and the real 
Sarasvati is left behind near Hanumangarh, (cf. the three lines 
in the Egvedic map of India). | 


Contrast the views of Dr. Krishnan as given under Rajasthon 
Desert about the flow of '" Sarasvati ” iuto the Rann of Catch. 


Praydga “ Sarasvati" i8 mot the ald 
Vedic Sarasvati 


The inferences or guess made by geologis.s need not always Le 
takon as correct. The Vedio staterenis should be honoured no 
less than the:guesses of geologists As 8५0, is important to note 
that in the Vedio referenses, there i no mention of another Sara: 
ava near or between Yamun& and Gang& which find a clear men. 
tion. The reference to Gang& and Yamun& is made in the follow- 
ing words: 


सितासिते सरिते we संमते | 7 


(The Samgama of Gang& white and Yamun& blue). The two 
waters are now known to be quite different from each other as 
shown by the colour, The white water of the Ganga is known to 
be full of protective colloids which the blue waters do nct have 
Gahg& water above Pray&ga oan be preserved for any length of 
timo, but not that of Yamuns. 

In the Indo-Gangetic Alluvium map of India given by Oldham 
there is a very interesting reference to a small tall-end of a river 
known as Lower Eastern Nara river Thisetream, a very narrow 
one, is shown to be flowing South along Long. 6 J' E and flowing 
Into the Rann cf Outch. She is shown iu a thiok line as starting 

e from about Lat. 27° N, and between this and Bahavalpur the 
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atréam is shown as being broken up and buried tn the sands, (Bee 
map of Oldham ). This gives an idea of the Ghaggar flowing right 
down up to the Rann of Cutoh. The leading geologists agree that 
at one time the Barasvati (Ghaggar) was flowing down into the 
Gulf of Cuteh. It is possible both ways, the gulf of Cateh must 
have been much bigger then than what it {s now, belng a part of 
a big Rajasthan Sea and algo the rivera were struggling to flow 
down when the gand beds began to gradually rise up, thus making 
the streams struggle to flow, or in other words get buried in the 
sands, It is interesting to note that very few geologists have paid 
any attention to this struggling Eastern Nara River which could 
not possibly rise in the dried sand-beds but must have been a rem- 
nant of an old stream getting water perbaps from the over-flowing 
Indus river also, R. E. Oldham, ( P. 452) says~ During the floods 
water leaves the Indus and flows southward by the Eastern Nara, 
which must be regarded as distributary " which is known to bea 
headache even today at the Sukkur barrage. Any way this tail- 
end of the old Ghaggar is utilised today asa psrennial canal of the 
Sukkar barrage project. Thus enda the old Sarasvati contributing 
to the prosperity of the new Pakistani regime, joining the Gulf of 
Outch at about 24° NN, W, 
9 
Afanu's Pralaya 

In the post-Vedío period, two great mythological and allegorical 
stories of great significance and of historical importance have been 
handed down from generation to generation which ara believed to 
be true in our Aryan culture. These two events refer to what is 
known as (l) Manu's Pralaya and ( 2 ) the drinking of the ocean by 
Agastya Muni. Althouth of mythological belief and importance, 
both these seem to be historical and geological facts, although 
expressed in allegorical terms. The first of these is what js reported 
as Manu's Pralaya which is symbolioal of a great upheaval caused 
by an upheaval iu agen. It is proposed in the following’ para- 
graphs to puta cclentific and geological interpretation on these 


beliefs which seem to be correct, The story of 8 fish appearing in 
Manu's Pralaya is quoted from the Bg- Vedio India by Dr. Das: 
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“Mann after washing himself was performing bis Sandhya 
ope morning when he found a little fish poured with the water into 
the hollow of his palma Being an ascetic of kindly disposition, 
he took pity on the tiny creature and fearing that it might be eaten 
up by a large fish, if thrown back into the pond, kept it in a water 
jar. When the tiny fish grew too large for the Jar, he threw It 
into the pond and when it grew sufficiently large in the pond and 
was thought by Manu to be able to take care of itself, he threw it 
into the river and from the river it swam down tnio the sea which 
was close to Manu's hermitage. Manu living on the sea-shore pro- 
bably noticed great agitation both on land and water due to seismic 
disturbances and being a wise man Caused a ship to be built for his 
safety and protection, The selsmio d isturbance of the earth 
having grown stronger and stronger, everyday, he be-took himself: 
to the ship for his safety and proteotlon and when the tidal wave 
came flooding the whole country, his ship floated up with the tide 
till she reached a peak of the Himilayas. (In the Vedic literature, 
this peak is known as Uttaragiri-Auth.), Manu noticed a huge 
fish, probably a whale, swimming inland with the Incoming tidal 
wave just in front of the ship and he thought of the fish he had 
saved and oast into the ses, when it had grown large. Manu 
probably thought that his miraculous escape from the devastating 
flood was undoubtedly due to the mercy of God because he had 
himself been merciful to a tiny creature of His and he naturally 
attributed to that tiny fish the cause of his safety and deliverance, 
The fish therefore loomed large before him like a luminous embodi- 
ment of Divine mercy and in the fulness of his gratitude identified 
it with the Divine Being Himself. This simple incident was the 
foous of the Vedio legend of the flood as related in the Saptapatha 
Br&hmapa". It is a simple, yet beautiful legend. 


To a student of biology, this legend is full of sclentifio interest, 
As is well known, the fish lives on and breathes with the help of 
dissolved oxygen in sea-water. In times of selamio disturbance, 
the water gets turbid due to clay and other fine suspended particles 
whioh float up and the fish naturally moves toward areas of fresh 
and pure water, L ९. towards the coastal side for freshly dissolved 


qrygem. Manu wisely takes a hint from the movement of the fish 
e 
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moving towards land and getting into -his Sandhy&-water, and 
prepares to shift, He wisely builds a small oraft which gets 
४08820 up wLen the tidal wave comes up, and drives the ship to a 
Him&layan peak, Uttaragirl. Later on, he observes a big fish which 
also is perhaps dashed up towards the Himalaya by the great 
upheaval and naturaliy he feels grateful to the smal] fish, but for 
whose timely warning, he should have been stranded. Bo far those 
facta aro very instruc ive. It is now left for ug to take up the thread 
of this impoitant pheno nenon and correlate the geological and 
gecgraphical a+peots of this very important upheaval, Bo far as 
the Vedas are ovncerned, itis worth roting, that no mention is 
made of this Pralaya ( upheaval ) in the earliest perlcd of the Vecas, 
L ७8, the oldest period of the Vedas, It is mentioned in the Atharva— 
Veda and the Satapatha Brühmama, L e. later period. Obviously, 
the Pralaya must have taken plaoe in the interval between the two 
periods! It is also described in tLe later Sanskrit literature like 
the Mahabharata and the Pur&nas. Both Manu's Pralaya and the 
legend of Agastya (drinking of the Sea) crossing the Eastern 
ocean are known to the Hindus all over the country. But it has 
not been po.Blble for our Sansk:it scholars to i iterpret or explain 
the antec: dents on a gcl:ntifio basis for obvious reasons. Scholars 
working on ancient culture have reported a deluge in the Gilgamesh 
Epic of Babylonia, tie &nolent flood-legend of Egypt and in tne 
Biblical account of the great flood from whioh Noah saved himself. 
All these references must be carefully exan ined. These shooks or 
upheavals may have been either simultaneous or they may have 
followed each other at short intervala whioa is a normal feature in 
our earth’s readjustments in the past. All the same, the fact 
remains that the upheavals have certainly taken place and have 
caused dieturbances. Such memories naturally are hand:d down 
from generation to generation with additions and‘ alterations 
which generally are associated with sach incidents. 


A tentative logica] -hypothesis in support of the above is belng 
suggested. The Rajasthan sea and the Ganges Valley sea ( arm 
of the old sea ) are aCsepted as plausible as shown by the Re-Vedic 
map and the map I proposed by H, G. Wella. The part played by 
the Aravallis, the tallest and oldest mountains, is not folly appra- 
plated by geologists. The seven rivers of the Punjab and the twe 
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streams of Yamun& and 0872६ were all on one side of the Bajas 

than Ganges Bea, The stretched out Aravallis all the time are 
breaking up by the action of rain, water and alr (see cote on 
Aravallls) an’ the rocks and minerals thus derived are being 
scattered io all direo.lons specially in the north and north~west 
where the slopes have merged in theses. Tie gap between Delhi 
and Amballa aud Debra Dun is being filled up and gradually land 
connections are being established and the seven streams on the west 
and two in the east stil] flowing In their own fickle way. Then 
comes the tectonic upheaval ( Manu’s Pralaya ) the deluge roughly 
along Lat 28.5°N and between long. 70° E, raising up sandbeds, 
from the rising bed of the Rajasthan sea, thus pushing up the 
Punjab rivers and driving them a.l westwards - by mere Jaws of 
gravitation from helghts of about 800 ' above sea-level towards the 
wostern lower slopes, till they had to joln the Sindhu roughly 
along long. 68° E. ata point north of Sukkur. It is worth noting 
that Mohenjo Daro, (a buried civilisation ) is located just about 
this poini and Harappa also perhaps comes under the effecis of this 
upheaval. The recent excavations fully reported in the Rang 
Mahal at Suratgarh and round about further corroborates the 
locaticn of this upheaval 


The next important consequence is the separation of the two 
small streams of Yamun& and Gang& which suddenly move 
South-East due to the filling of the wedge between Delhi ard 
Amballa. These two streams now Separated from their old elsters 
receive a ne» importance in polat of sacredness and a Dew culture. 
The bifurcation of these streams ( caused by the wedge, mostly 
derived from the Aravallis as decomposed sealmentary products - 
Auth. ) and the movement of the Punjab rivers to the West have 
confused geologihts. Dr. Krishnan ( Geology of India, p. 543) 
observes- “ All the rivers emerginy from the Himalayas have built 
large talus at their debouchures in the plains, through which they' 
repeatedly cut new channels, It is also noticed that there is a 
tendenoy parti:ularly amongst the rivers of the Indus system 
gradually to shift thelr courses towards the West. It bas been 
suggested that this is connected with rotalicn of the earth (|!) but in 

. 8007 a Oase similar phenomena should be oLservsble in the case of 
all rlverg in the northern hemisphere!” What a conception of the 
e laws of relative velocity! The simple laws of gravitation based 
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On a correct knowledge of the relative heights above soa levol 
explain why, due to the new wedge between Delhi and Amballa, 
affecting the height above sea level, some rivers have gone Weat 
and others to the Hast. Anybody who actually visits the sand ridges 
along Swratgarh and tts Western Ridge appreciates the effect of the 
upheaval. 


Regarding the bifurcaiion of the two systems of rivers, the 
following extract from the Anniversary address of Dr, S. G. Hora 
( Proceedings of the Natlonal Institute of Solences of India ) is 
worth quoting. After referring to the old Indo-Biahm river in 
the early pleistocene period, and its effect on the fresh water fauna, 
he Bays “ Therefore, the dismemberment of the Indo-Brahm took 
place in the very late Pleistocene, but before the fourth and fifth 
phases of glaciation as evident from the spreading of the Gangetip 
fauna to the Mahanadi and Godavari rivers only when the 
sea-level was much lower than it is at present", There are two 
separate maps Tllustrating the diversion of the rivera into Western 
and Eastern areas, showing the Yamuna, Gang& and the Brahma- 
putr& on one side ( Hast ), and the Indus and Punjab rivers on 
the Weet side. It is the reference to the fourth and fifth perlods 
of glaciation which supports the Vedic hypothesis and the 
reference to the Pralaya. The effect of this upheaval has been 
marked in the driving of the monsoon to the far South and the 
up-lift of the eea bed, and the consequent dry and desert condition 
of Rajasthan. The trials of deep-well-boripgs taken recently ln 
Rajasthan go to show that the water below this new area, south 
of 38° Lat. is all brackish. Strangely enough, in this 8768, the sand 
beds are also called tind—torne-or aeolian sand] From where ?. 


Regarding the ridge between Delhi and Amballa, Dr. Krishnan: 


Observes as follows ( Geology of India, pp. 528-39 ) ( Re. Indo- 
Gangetlo Alluvium ). “It consista of two units separated by a 
narrow low ridge passing through Delhi and Amballa which ia 
but a continuation of a part of the Aravalli ranges. The ridge is 
not partioularly noticeable as it is covered by thin deposits of 
geologically recent data, Geodetic observations indicate the 
presence, underneath the Indus alluvium, of a ridge parallel to 


the Himalayas from Delhi to the Salt Range on which lie the e 
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Karana and Sangla hills”, In this connection it should be noted 
that Delhi is 704’ above sea level and Amballa is 895’ above sea 
level, Dr. Wadia also refers to this watershed ( p. 285-ed. 949 ) 
dividing the drainage of the east, I. e. of the Ganges system, from 
that of the west, L e. the Indus and rivers of the Punjab. He also 
says that there is much evidence to prove that this was not the old 
parting. He refers to the ever changing courses of the channels. 
At this stage, he has mixed up the Sarasvati and the Yamun& of 
old and believes that the old great Sarasvatl, far to the West of 
the present course of Yamun&, has gone over to Prayag ( which 
does not seem to be correct or reasonable ). ( See separate note ). 

Casually, it may be pointed out that there is a very interest- 
ing and inatructive reference to the story of Manu’s fish published 
in the Solentlfio American of May 960, being an extract from 
the changing level of the sea by Rhodes W. Fairbridge. “The 
magnificent bas-reliefs of the Cambodian temple of Angkor Vat 
illustrate the Hinds legend that relates how Mans, one of the I4 
progenitors of mankind, was saved from the deluge by a jish whose 
life ha had spared, The sea-coast was the home of many primitive 
peoples and the aite of many early centres of civilization. A 
gradual rise of the sea-level, generation after generation, even 
with intervals of retreat floods would have been incorporated in 
legends all the world over. A major swing in climate bringing 
inoreased rainfall and the thawing of mountain snows could have 
080800 calamitous river floods throughout an entire olimatezone. 
If the two hinds of flood had occurred together, they could easily have 
been recorded as a deluge”. It appears preoigely such a state of 
affairs prevailed at the time of Manu’s deluge, 


l0 


The Legend of Agastya 

In the epoch of Sapta-Sindbavah, the arm of the old sea exten- 
ded from Sindh-Rajasthan along the Ganges valley, Assam and 
Burma and as auch there was not much traffic or contact between 
the northern areas of the Punjab and the Deccan plateau. There 
was thus a bifurcation between the northern and southern conti. 
nent with a wida gap of sea between the two. (Sea Maps of Rg- 
Vedió India and of H. G. Wells)  Blanford refers to the great 
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seismic forces that dismembered the vast southern continent oal- 
led the Ind;-Oceanio Oontinent, and probably the sama seismic 
Jorces were responsible for the upheaval und rise of the bed of ths 
gradual Rajasthan of tke Rajasthan sea, a Jiling and a depression 
of the Aravalli mountains which made it possible for the Aryars 
of the Sapta-Sindhu (Eəven rivers) to migrate southwards and 
settle in the southern part of the Decean at a l.ter stage It 
should be noted also that the Aravallis in the Archaean age were 
supposed to Fe taller than the Himalayas of today and were cove- 
red with snow like the Himalayas The desxompisition of the 
roohy masses and their products must have naturally got spread 
all round. The Pauranic legend of Agastya, -lpring up (drinking) 
the Eastern coean dry and depressing the peaks of the Vindhyas 
to enable him to 07038 the area can be safely interpreted 88 an alle- 
gOrloal and leg-ndary reference to giganto geological and saien- 
tiflo phenomens. In India, it has been a traditional practice to 
cloth saisatific phenomena with a 7४६४६५४०१8 covering. Even the 
eo'ipses whioh were foretold in advance by mathematical oaloula- 
tions were assuclated with the devouring of the aun andthe moon 
by Rabu and Ketu. Agastya therefore may have been the first to 
0708 the Eastern region and to travel down south. There are 
various historical dáramas assoolaiei with the Movement of Aga- 
४६४७ Rol, in the eastern and Southern tracta of Indis, 
il 
Some opinions of Archaeological experts 
on the excavations at Suratgarh. 

Dr. 8. P. Srivastava, Director of Archagolozy, Rajasthan ina 
letter to this author, riports as follows ( 24-2-60, Jaipur): 
“That a prehistoric culture existed on elther side of the River 
Indus is oorro'orated by the archaeo'urical evidence ravealed 
to uf as a result of the siccessful use of Spade near Anupgarh, 
Kall Bangan and Hanumingarh areas where st some pl:ees only 
trial diggings were undertaken. Tke existence of l:rze bricks 
and also of the hun.pad bull, peacock figures on pottary pleces are 
some of the onltural affinities betweens our zone and that of 
Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. The bulk of the material excavated 
at Suratgarh ( Rang nahal ) js of the Mauryan and Kushan period 
where the centre 0" olvilisation appea's to have shifted 
this area, : 
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The literary evidence as revealed from the Rg-Veda definitely 
points out that the area between Drgadvat! and Sarasvati was the 
Brabm&varta Pradesa and that the Sarasva‘! was lcst in the sands. 
This literary data would certainly find a good ground for bellef 
if the course of the Sarasvati is traced from the geological point 
of view. It would be interesting and revealing if you take up 
this line o! research and prove on the basis of g: ologica] evidence 
Bome continuity in this region and that of Mokenjo Daro and 
Haiappa ”. 


TLe alove remarks are sifficlent to prove the antiquity and 
the line o thought of Sanskrit ( non-scientific ) ceholars. 


Opinions of Sanskrit Scholars ( contd. ) 


(Dr. P. Banerjea of the office of the Director General of, 
Arohaeolcgy New Delhi 2I-6-60 ) 


"Quite a good nimber of mounds from Harappa period 
have been found in the area between Pakistan border and 
a point half way between Hanumangarh and Suratgarb. 
Another group of sites Ís the Rupar excavations. The third 
group of settlamants, the latest of the three isthe Rangmahal 
type. The materials recovered from Rangmahal site from 
earlier ep-radio excavations show clear affinity with the aroaaeo- 
logical finds in Gandhara region. There are Cartsin similarit es 
in patterns o' and designs of Rangmahal pottery with those 
found on Harappan pottery. But the differences bitween t!e 
two ars striking in fabric, shapes and pal.ted designs. Further 
the perlod of time which separates Rangmahal and Harappa is 
06 nsiderable.. On the other hand, the link between the tradition 
of painting on Harappan pottery and the Rangmahal ware would 
not chron logically spzaking be Impossible in the light of the 
obvious CunDection between the Rangmahal pottery and the strong 
painted pottery of today known ip the Rangmahal area. There is 
also an opinion that the Rangmahal designs may be a regional 
product with little dispersal outside Rajasthan ”. 


The pottery found in Rangmahal excavations has a good 
mary typed similar to those found in other excavated sights, 
e: g. Sirksp( Taxila ), Rupar, Hastinapur eto., in the levels belong- 
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Ing to early centuries of Ohristian era to which age this pottery 

may also be assigned”, The inferences drawn are many and 
varied, 

l Rang Mahal excavation 


The excavations at Suratgarh have a great bearing on the 
course of the old ' Vedio Sarasvati’, Sarasvati (and Ghaggar ) 
have disappeared in the sands near Hanumangarh which is hardly 
thirty miles from Suratgarh. The area between Suratgarh and 
Hanumangarh is a promising field for archaeological reBaarch. 
Dr. Anna Rydh coming from Sweden spent two seasons at Burat- 
garh and her work is published in a memoir known as Rang 
Mahal The Rang Mahal villaga is located near Suratgarh at 
29°-2L N, Lat. and 73९59 E Long. The new Rang Mahal village 
ls established recently in the Ghaggar bed. It was deserted 
before 600 A. D. By about 850 B. 6, , i.e. about 2,000 years ago, 
from now, the whole area of the Ghaggar bed became absolutely 
dry and was deserted by the inhabitants, It is recorded that for 
about two years in 4958 and 953, not a drop of rain had fallen 
in this area and no drinking water ( except rain water ) is available 
nearby. 


The latitudes and longitudes of Mohenjo Daro are (South of 
Larkana ) are 68.2? E long. and 27.4° N. Lat. and that of Harappa 
are 30 7° N. Lat. and 72.8? E. long. 


Dr. Sankalia writes to this author as follows about the Lothal 
excavations: 


“Lothal is about 60 south-west of Ahmedabad. Its latitude 
and longitude are 22.50? and 72.25? respectively. Height above 
sea-level is practically nil, because it usually gets flooded during 
the monsoon. You probably know that it is situated on the Nal 
marshes and the Bombay Gazetteer suggests that formerly 
Kathiawad was an island and therefore my suggestion is that 
Lothal waa situated on the south-east Coast, Its date, according 
to a recent article published by Shri 8. R. Rao, in the Illustrated 
London News of February 25th and ilth March 96 , is 2,500 B. O, 
to 4,000 B.O. This date is inferred because Lothal eshows two 
periods: Period I ia mature Harappan and is aocordingiy dated 
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to 2,500 B. O. This has four phases according to building levels. 
Period II ends at about .,000 B. C. . This shows some new pottery 
types and deterioration in town planning eto. Recently I was in 
Bikaner and saw the anolent bed of the Sarasvati. There are 
some sites of [Indus Civilization in this area and one Kalibangan is 
being excavated by the Government of India ”. 
l2 
Probable age of the Vedas based on 
different sources 

There are many different sources from which it is possible to 
determine the age of ancient buildings, anoient cultures, ancient 
literature and &noient findings of all sorts. These are (I) Lite 
rary (2) Archaeological (3) Geological (4) Astronomical and 
(5 ) Scientific or Ohemioal. 

So far as literary sources are concerned, they are obviously 
limited by the ciroumstance that the art of printing is only of 
recent origin and the availability of authentic printed material is 
limited. As such this source limits itself to a period of a few hun- 
dred years. ‘lhe knowledge of the Vedas is derived from sources 
based on what is known as apaurugeya knowledge, Lo. a knowledge 
based on information and literature, not from printed , material but 
on knowledge based on transfer of learning handed down from 
generation to generation, by human brain and human memory, 
This is looked upon ag a remarkable experiment and achiavement 
for wbloh there is no parallel im the history of ths civilisation of 
the whole human raco. It isan achievement of which the Hindus 
cap be rightly proud. 

(2) Bo far as archasological ssurces are COncerned, the diff- 
culties are very great. Scholars have to depend upon on old rel oa 
( under ground ) like bricks, old pottery, burnt ware from which 
it is perilous to draw safe laferenoes of a probable age. 

(3) Geological prcofs and findings are very muoh beyond the 
scope of literary workers as they do not possess the requisite solen- 
tifo grounding. | 

The geological proofs as a rule are based on the presence of fossis 
which are not formed or produced in a few thousand years. The 
geologists base their findings on fossils and osloulate the period in 

*5 [Arhals, B. 0, R. I. | 
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millions of years which to them are like a few seconds of the 
average scholars, Therefore the geologists are not of much help, 
where 8 few thousand years are concerned. If what is happening 
now at the current pariod-is to be judged later, the geologists will 
ask us to just wait for a million years before they pronounce their 
approximate judgement! In the history of the earth’s convulsions, 
it is possible an upheaval may occur at any short notice, a volcano 
may burst out and vomit fire and smoke, without any previous 
intimation ora seismic disturbance may upset the existing order 
of things. In such a case, the evidence will be of a diferent type 
altogether. Fossils, therefore, can be of help only in certain 
Bpeciflo cases. The absence of fossils, therefore, should not bea 
deterring factor in drawing certain s;eolño inferences, from other 
evidences, . 

In the case of astronomical evidence, the limitations are many 
and varied and as such the difficulties are insuperable. Ia the 
case of the Arctic Home of Vedas, the controversy has not yet 
reached any final solution. A knowledge of Sanskrit along with 
a knowledge of the heavens and above all of higher mathematics 
are a pre-requiaite which is rare to find. 

All these arguments go to show how difficult it is to arrive at a 
unanimously agreed solution for a correct estimation of the proba- 
ble Vedic period. In the foregolog pages, the evidence available 
from various sources has been put together and an attempt has 
been made to arrive at a logical and rational solution based on all 
types of evidence. Al available evidence ( archecalogical oxcludad ) 
goes to show thatthe Vedio period must have extended between 
the years 25,000 to 5,000, or older | 

Pandit 8, D. Satawalokar, a great Sanskrit Scholar, Swadhyaya 
Mandal, Parai, writes to me about the age of the Vedas aa follows 
( 2—2-60 ): 

“The Vedas, all the Vedas must be at least 0,000 years old. 
There ia a clear referenoe in the Vedas about several Ug&s before 
sun-rise. This site ig In the North Pole. Garhwal (in the Him&- 
layas) is a Vedio ares. Descriptions in some of the Siktas 
( verses ) are as old as 25,000 to 50,000 years. All the Süktas oan- 
nok be said tobe of the game age. In any case, no Bükta is lese 
than 0,000 years old, J agree with you in your vlegraon this 
subject 4 e 
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Shri V. H. Vader, M.A., LL.B., another Sanskrit scholar, of 
Belgaum, expresses his views about the probable age of the Vedas 
as follows: “In my opinion, the Vedas are of hoary antiquity 
and I agree with you in your views on this aubject. Many of our 
Sanskrit Scholars have not studied Astronomy and that is a great 
handicap ". 


Probable age of the Pg- Veda according 
to linguists and archaeologists : 


Dr. H. D. Sankalis informa as follows in his letter dated 2-5-6], 


“ The date of the Rg-Veda acoording to linguists and archaeo- 
logists is about [500 B, O. ", 


Excepting archaeologists, all others are agreed on the antiquity 

of the Vedas. 
3 
Rajasthan Desert 

A brief but general note on Rajasthan desert would be useful 
in understanding the geography and topography of Rajasthan as 
it was in olden prehistoric times and as itis today. The descrip: 
Hon given in the Vedas is quite diferent fiom what one actually 
Bees Or finds today. The Rajasthan desert extends approximately 
between latitude 23° and 30° N and long. 69° and 78° E. In 
Western Rajasthan, an area 400 miles by 400 miles ix covered by 
sand This sand is in general several feet deep and in some parts, 
it is several tons of feet deep, and the sse particles are aH so 
varied, These sands on the surface are being Constantly shifted by 
winds blowing from all directions, specially from the South West. 
A general statement is made in books on geology that these sands 
are wind borns sand. This interpretation that the sands shifted 
by winds blowing from the south-west could apply only to the 
superficial movements during the pre-monsoon or monsoon period 
wind disturbances. Dr. Pramanik ( Pramanik & Ramkrishnan, Pro- 
ceedings of the N. L 8., Vol. X X No. 3, 954, pp, 265-273 ) has shown 
that the send-directions in Rajasthan west of the Aravallss are S. W. 
£ N. E. only for a restricied period. In April, they are from West 
to East morning-afternoon; in May also W, to E. morning and 
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afternoon; in June they are 8, W. to N. E. ( morning-afternoon ); in 
July 8. W. to N. E. ( morning and afternoon ) and there are some 
opposite winds also; in August they aie S. W. to N. E. morning 
and afternoon with some currents 8, E. to N. W. 80088 the Arav- 
allis; in October W. to HE. and other dlr.ctions slso; in January 
there are mixed directione So the genera! statement of S. W. to N. 
E. is limited to two months only. 


A vast area of sand, of all sizes 40,000 sq. miles in area and several 
Jeet deep can hardly be windblown. The old theory of Holland and 
Ohri; tie, of the wind-borne salt from the Rann of Cutoh to Sambhar 
and other inland lakes is now proved to be untenable due to the 
arguments put forward by Pramanik in his well-known paper in 
which he has examined the view put forward by Godbole against 
Holland and Ohristle. To imagine the sands of Rajasthan of different 
densities to be wind-—borne is still more untenable for various reasons. 
These sands could only be " in situ " formation and not wind-blown. 
This has been explained elesewhere while discussing the Rajasthan 
Sea and the changes it has undergone. It may be noted that a very 
large number of tube wells bored in this area have given only 
saline water proving theexlstence of an old marine bed. Rc garding 
the geological aspects of Rajasthan, all geologists agree that the 
Western Rajasthan area was the scene of marine transgressions 
during the Juraissic, Hocene and Palaeooene periods; Palae- 
ocene and Eocene beds are found in Hyderabad ( Sindh) and 
Khairpur ; Juraissio are found near Phalodi and Eocene beds are 
found near Kolay st. 


R. D. Oldham (Manual of Geology of India, pp. 429-430) observes 
that “the sands of Rajasthan desert could only be derived from a 
former coast lina, north of the Rann of Cutch and Hast of the 
Indus Valley”. It appears probable that in post-tertiary times an 
arm of the Sea extended up to the Indus valley at least as far as the 
salt lakes now exist or the neighbourhood of Rohri and probably 
farther and alto up the Luni valley to the: neighbourhood of 
Jodhpur, the Rann of Outch, of course, being am inland sea. The 
country to the Westward haB'been raised by the deposits of the 
Indus and the salt lakes have been isolated by ridges of blown 
sand, The recent discovery of a “ Narial fossil ” at Kaphrdi near 
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Jodhpur has proved the existence of 8 gea or sea—coast near Jodhpur 
(K. N. Kaul, Ref 38 ). 


Bo far as the Corrcotness of wind-blown sand is concerned, it is 
true in areas round about Bikaner of Jaisalmer during periods of 
atorm, the fine surface sand is blown and spreads over short distan 
ors, Sometimes covering up the rall-roads, ( like snows in Europe, 
covering up railway tracks in winter). This is only on & very 
limited scale, in Certain areas and in certaln perlods. This can 
not justify tle statement of the whole of Rajasthan sand beds ( of 
all densities and dimensions ) to be wind-blown. Other a guments 
are also glven elsewhere, i 


Dr. Krishnin (p. 533) observes: Dessert conditions tn Rajasthan :- 


“ The desert conditions seem to have grown gradually only 
during the last 3000 to 400) yeara Itis known that Sind and 
Baluchistan and tbe adjoining parts of Rajasthan were wooded and 
had a much favourable climate in prehistoric and early historic 
times. The use of burnt bricks for buildings and the presence of 
well designad drainage sytkems in the settlements of M ohenjo-daro 
period apparently indicate that tae climate was fairly humid. It 
is also known that during historic timcs, wild elephants lived in 
Rajasthan which als) indicates that more most conditions than 
those obtaining at present”. , 


In this connection it may also be noted that in thls interval of 
afew thousabd years there has been a gradual uprising of the 
Rajasthan (sea ) bed and the bed of the sea rising up with its large 
deposits of sea sand ( P. 542 Krishnan ) “ As evidence of emergence 
we may oite the elevation of parts of the coast of Kathiawar, of the 
Rann of Kutch and the eastern coast of Southern India.” “ During 
the Pleistocene, Rann was a: shallow arm of the sea Even in 
historic times lt was ao, as the Indus and Sarasvatl of Vedio times 
flowed into it. Itis now silted up and is covered with a few feet 
of seawater daring the monsoon”. The lower Nara is a tail end 
of the Sarasvatl and is now linked up as a perenniil vanal] with 

° the Sukkur barrage project. - 
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Analysis of well water at Hanumangarh 
and Swratgarh : ( chemical evidence) 


The following recent data about the Composition of the waters 
at विद्य दि कि) and Suratgarh are very valuable and useful to 
prove that 86 these places and near about, at one perlod, the 8e& 
must have been very near. The difference in the chemical com- 
position of the waters, specially the presence of sodium chloride 
eto., in the waters of the deep tube wells is a olear lndioation and 
proof of the marine bed below those places. [his indirectly con- 
firms that at Some old period, the sea-coa.t should have been here 
and the rivera of the Punjab and Sarasvati wera flowing into 
this sea. 


Ohemical composition Well-( Sweet) water at Hanumangarh- 
Total solids 37 parts per 00,000, ( More dissolved materia] 
than in tubewells) and pH. above 9,0 


This sweet water from Hanumengarh Town well i; carried 
round a radius of several miles, Rouni about Hanumangarh 
town there is an annual production of Potassium Nitrate proving 
the presence of organic compounds left behind by ald residential 

(2) Hanumangarh Tube w.ll water (about 250 fk deep) — 
pH. 8. 25 has the following composition. Total solids 56, ] per 
00,000. 

(3) Suratgarh (Farm area) - ( Tubewells ) About 300 ft. deep 
(3 areas); the data is as follows, Soil highly alkaline from pH. 
8 2 to 0. Bioh in sodium and potassium salts. Total solids 9I-93 
parts per 400,000 ; Out of this 20. 47 parts are sodium salts and 
3. 93 parts are Potassium salts proviag the marine origin. Tube 
well water at Suratgarh is unfit for drinking purposes. ° 
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Soma important latitudes amd longitudes «nd 
heights above Sea-level concerning 
the flow of Sarasvatt 


Height above sea level : Bahawalpur 559 ft. ; 

Multan 400 ft. ; 
Dera Gazi Khan 400 ft. ; 
Ludihana (Punjab) 835 ft. 
Lahore 709 ft. 
Harappa ( near 

Montgomery ) 550 ft. 
Course of Sarasvati 

from Bahawalpur 559 ft. 


Rawanwals 449 ft. 
Kudwala 385 ft. 
Badalwala 375 ft. 
Bhagls 347 ft. 
West of Amarkot; Sukkur 90 ft. 
Mohenjo Daro I80 ft. 


The Sarasvatl flowed down along 69° apd 70° long. E. and {nto 
the Rann of Cutoh at 24.2° N L and 69,l° Long. E. 


Lower Nara, (perhaps) the tall end of Sarasvat! enters Rann 
of Outch, at 24 2? N. L and 69.I° E. long. 


n important latitudes and longitudes concerning Sarasvati 
are givén below. 


Lati. N. Long. E. 

Amritsar g].7° 748? 
Harappa 30.6° 72.8? 
S-i Ganganagar 29 97 73.9' 
Shatuana 29 9° 76 ° 
Hisar 29 8० 75.7° 
Sirsa ( Sarasvati ) १9,550 75 05" 
Kurukgetra 29.95* 76.78" 
Hanumangarh 29 6° 74. 307 
Anupagarh 29.2° 73.2° 
Suratgarh 29.3° 79.8" 
zo 30,95० "6.5? 

š Delhi 28.6° 77,29, 
e 

e° ° & 
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The Himalayan hillg-Kalka, Simla, Musgorie-from where 
the rivers originate are between 30 & 32° N Lat & 75 & 78° 
E. Long. 


()° 
(2) 
(3) 
| 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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POLITICAL, EOONOMIO, SOCIAL AND OULTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN MEWADA IN XVI OEN. A. D. 
Br | 
Arya ‘Ramchandra G. Tiwari 


The material available for desoribing the political and soolal institu- 
tions in Mew&ds during the l6th oen. A. D. is scanty, patchy and some- 
times of later origin. Many of the palaces, temples and other buildings 
of this time are long back destroyed either by the hammer of the 
Muslims or eaten away by the teeth of time, and even their relios are 
manytimes denied to us. The bulk of the literature and other docu- 
mentary evidence of these days should be presmued to have perished in 
the B&k&s-of ctttoda or lost during the anti-Mughal wars-when the Ranks 
changed their head—quarters often. Added to these is the fact that the 
information supplied tous by the available sources is largely personal, 
And these osses of information are too far separated from one another to 
be helpful in & systematic exposition of the conditions of those days, 
It is only by permissible generalizations from the particular instances- 
permissible due to paucity of information, that one oan make an attempt 
at drawing ७ picture of the social and political condition of these days. 
It is but natural that the picture, which evolves by the shifting of this 
material and its generalisations, is not distinct However, with all its 
baziness and sketohiness, it is not so devoid of contours aa to escape 
recognition, , 

(I) POLTIFIOAL INSTITUTION, 
(a) Nature of Government :— 

The E&n& was traditionally called the DIv&na of Ekalitga Mahadeva 
on account of the belief that Bappü founded this State by the boon of 
this deity. So theoretically the ultimate sovereignty of this state vests 


in Him. However, this does not impose any limitations on the authority 
of the R&fiks in administering the State. 


(b) Ruls of Succession :— ° 
Nominally merely the Divina of Ekalihga Mahadeva, thé Bins we 
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the chief of the State, head of the Government and the supreme 
ecommander-in-ohief of the armed forces of Mew&da. -Inspite of all 
these powers, there was no sacredness attached’ to his person. . During 
the period under review, all the legitimate rulers except Udai Sidgha, 
fell at the hands of the regioldes. 56005 was killed by poison, Ratanas! 
died in a souffle and Vikramajita, perished by a dagger. The right of 
the eldest surviving son to succeed to the throne of the deceased father 
was winked at by the nobles in, superseding Jais& Ráimalota in favour 
of Bühgà, Bšbar's promise of help to Vikramajite in the acquisition of 
the throne of Citboda: pois to the intrigues to supersede Ratanast with 
the help of the Muslims, In the same way the efforts of Uda HatyBrà to 
get the aid of Mandu Sultan against Rālimala,! suggests that the elder 
brothers were also free to do the same if ousted by their younger brothers, 
Very probably, Ratanas! might have also done the same if Vikramaj 
had succeeded in his plan, The help obtained by Karama Canda Páwüra 
and others from bastard Banayira for the assassination of Vikramajita: 
through the promise of the throne, when Udai Singha was near at hand in" 
Cittoda indicates that it was not necessary for a rulér-to be blie-blooded: 
‘The tenacity with which the garrison of Cittcd& fought with the partisans 
ot Udai Sihgha proves that the army could fight ag hard for a bastard’ gs 
for any other legitimate ruler. The help rendered to Udai Sthgha by the 
nobles ànd allies of Mewüda-against Banavira was not at all dud to their 
political obligation to Udai Singha (cof. the refusal: of the rulers of Deva 
lyá-and Duhgarpura to offer asylum to Udai Sitgha due to the fear of 
-Banavira ).. It was partly due to the consideration for the son of the-]&to 
- Rank B&hgA( of. the advice of AsujTs mother to-her son ) and partly due 
to the fear of losing their caste which Banavire's prhotióe- of distributing 
* Dons’ (a bowl of leaves ) from his platter had aroused. The’ quiet 
‘aoceptance of the rule of Ratanasi bythe nobles clearly demonstrates the 
fact that & parrioíde. could also rule comfortably without any opposi 
tion from the nobles. The extreme step taken by the nobles against 
Ud& Hatyard was to retire to.thelr estates which -enabled him-tó rule for 
4 years. Bo the reasons for their-help to "Raimala against Udg “Hatyai 
are'to ‘be. sought elsewhere than.in the.sin of perricide, ' And ther slip’ 
the Battle of Darimpura proves that Ud& was not "without followers even 





l, Vanédegit 828 (Saraswati Bhandar, Udaipur) leaf -68 (७ ) ; « Afassdda ‘bs 
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at the time of the close of his reign (of, the death of Kgomakarna Sisodiyk 
in this ‘battle from Ud&’s side). The bestowal of the jagir of Ranatham- 
bhora on the sons of Karamet! by Sšñgü and the division of the kingdom 
of Bagads by Rávala Udai Sighs among his two sons — Prithvirija and 
Jagamfla— may be cited as the instances of the tendency of dividing the 
state between the princes by the aging ohiefs in the days of Baga, 
However, the efforts of Rink Ratanas! and Rivals Prithvirija, who 
sucoeeded due to the rule of primogeniture, show that such divisions 
between the princes by the rulers had no value, The matter was ultima- 
tely decided either by diplomacy or by sword or by both. The failure 
or success depended upon the guts of the contending parties, Vikramajita 
frustrated the plans of Ratanas! by his shrewd negotiations with Babar 


‘while Jagamila recovered his portion by invoking the‘ help of Ratanas! 


and Bah&dur Ssh. It is interesting to guess whether Vikramajita would 
have submitted cheerfully, if Ratanas! had left! after him any successor 
from his loins. It would have most probably led to the division of Mewüda- 


‘It is worth noting that the division of Mewüd]s into two parts — one under 


Udai Sthgha at Kumbhalner and another under Banavira at Cittoda— 
indicates the absence of any idea of the political unity of Mewšda and 


once again the union was achieved under Udai Bihgha by sword alone. 


All this clearly proves that at that time there was no recognized law 
of succession. Even a bastard could ascend the throne with the help of 
the nobles to the exclusion of the full-blooded ;olaimant, if he were not 
of age (of. Banavira’s succession by excluding Udai Sihgha). The volun- 
tary decision of the nobles of Bansvada to put Mana Singhs, the natural 


‘son of Ravala Pratips Sihgha from a concubine of barber caste, Padmant 


by name! is a sufficient testimony in support of this view. It. is arguablé 
as to how many nobles of Mewüda, who had remained neutral or hostile to 
Udai 87878 during the Civil War, would have turned their backs on him 
if Banavira had returned with & powerful force supplied by any outside, 
even Muslim, power. Even the nomination by the dying Rang did not 
always completely smooth the matter. It took Safgd at least I2 days to 
overcome the opposition of the followers of his elder brother Jais& when he 
waa not only nominated by his dying father but also had the support of 
the most of the nobles. Similarly, though nominated during the lifetime 
of their fathers, Pratipa and Oandrasens had to face the opposition of 
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Jagamils and Rama Singha respectively. However, the very faot of these 
nominations pointa to the emergence of a new trend aiming at the regula- 
lation of the succession according to the will of the ruling monarchs,’ In 
doing so sometimes they showed scant respect for the law of primogeniture. 
This practice happily failed to strike roots and saved a lot of bofheration 
and bloodshed. 
(०) Coronation :— | Ps | E 
The exact details of the coronation ceremohy have not come 
down to us, We simply know that water from ]08 places and leaves of 
]08 trees were collected at the time of the coronation of Udai Sihgha at 
Kumbhalner! We do not know anything abont their exact use. As 
related by the people of Udaipur from their personal experience at the 
deaths of Rains Sajjana Siùgha and Fatah Singha, the doors of the palace 
are immediately closed after the death of a Rang. On learning about it 
all the offices are sealed and their keys are surrendered to his suocessor. 
Then the nobles of state put the successor on the throne, who then com- 
mands for the disposal of the remains of the late Rani. At his oommand 
the gates of the palace, which were closed on the death of his predecessor, 
are opened. And the corpse of the deceased is Jet out by the main 
gate which is never closed except only once after the death of a ruler. 
Heralds simultaneously announce the accession of the new ruler. There 
is no reason to believe that it was not so in the past. As is known to us 
from Jagamüla.episode, the new: Rand did not participate jn the. last 
rites of the late Ring, even if he were his father. As immediately 
after cremating Udai Sitgha, the nobles placed Prat&pa on the throne 
in an open ‘ darbira, ' jt is fair to presume that immediately after the 
funeral of the deceased, the nobles assembled ina darb&ra, orowned 
“the new ruler formally and paid their respects to him as their ohief. 
In this ceremony the-descendants of two Bhila followers of Bapp& Ravala 
participate, The Undri Bhils holds scorohed rioe in his hands whilé 
the Bhila from.Oghn& Panvirs inoises his thumb, puts a blood-mark 
on the forehead of the new Rënë, takes the prince by his arm to the 
throne and seats him on it?, The joint pair of swords is then presented 
to him. Now the keys of the different offices are returned to their 
respective heads. From now the king reigns formally. The golden- 
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tuft in turban:( kalgi), the royal umbrella, the royal pig—tail ( Oahvar y 


and the joint pair of swords oonstitute the emblems of royalty of Mewüda. 
Nothing is known to-day about the coat-of-arms and the flag of Mewüds 
df those days. . However, the present-day ooat—of-arms and the saffron 
oblour flag with the sun in its centre, which were current even in the 
days before Tod,. might have been then in use as well. The official titles 
of the Rand are ५ Maharijadhirija, and Mahürüna ” as evidenced in most, 


. of the Copper-Plates, ~ 


ry ^ P 
, Xn dn’ open darbira held immediately -after he funeral of the latè 
“Rand all the assembled nobles offered t Nazar&nA' to the new RAp&, The 


‘distant commandants sent their presents at some later date. , It cannot 


be said that the presence-of all the nobles of the state was necessary in 
this first 'darbära or that this ceremony could take place in Cittoda alone, 
Rink Udai Biügha was first orowned in Kumbhalner. and his son: Pratüpa 
aacended the throne in Gogundà, All the nobles present on this occasion 
were invited by.the new Rang to participate in a hunting programme 
immediately after his succession. ‘Like the attack of Raja Singha on some 


‘territory of Mewüla held by the Mughals! the new Rand attacked some 
"enemy jand in'the neighbourhood to broadoast his accession to the world 


This wass called ' TIk&dora' ceremony. The throne would not ordenar ily. 
haye been, deft vacant during the interregnum. However, there is nothing 
on record to enable us to know as to what happened during the interval 
between the death of Riimals and the aooession of B&hg&, This difficulty 


. oánnot be solved by saying that Jais& oooupied the throne during these 


days. In the absence of any proof to the contrary one may oonolude that 


sometimes the throne did remain vacant, Itis interesting to note that 


there was nothing in the oontemporary jurisprudence of Mewida against 


ihe possibility of the throne remaining vacant sometimes, It is recorded® 
Jin “Vangival! 882" that the throne of Mew&da remained unocoupied 
` between the’ death of Kumbhü and the accession of Baimala so the 


name of Uda Hatyürü is not mentioned in the list of the rulers of Mewida,? 


The same is true about Banavira in some Khyhtas, 


T d) Rand's Prerogatives :— 
The king was, the sole distributor of titles and honours in the state. 


Vira Vinoda, TI/40l-8. ~~ I तु ुुग़ा 
१. Mowdda kd Itikdsa.( MB. 882, BBU ), item 225, For the-text of this por- 
tion see Appendix A, ° 


: Insitiuitons in Mewdda ec की 
He never signed any dooument with his own hand. He simply.comman-- 
ded. .His words were called ' Srl Mukhi’. The oopper-plates of- this. 
perjod refer to some persons in whose presence the royal orders for the 
grants were passed. In one of the oopper-plates of Pratips, Bhima Bah, 
whom we know as the acoountant of the state, is mentioned. The grants. 
made by Udai Stigha from Kumbhalner ( before the conquest of Cittods ): 
do not always refer to Asujt Devapurt. Similarly क die Sitgha, whois 
referred to in Setrufijaya Tirtha Inscription as the prime r.of Bank: 
Batanasi is not referred to in any grant of Ratanasl. Bo it follows that 
any noble or officer of the state ( not fpecessarily minister or prime mjni: 
ster) a wiftess to the aot of grant, was referr ed to in the copper-plate.: 
The person referred to there cannot in virtue of it be called prime minister, 
Dr. Gopinath is wrong in attributing premiership to people solely on the 
strength of their mention in the copper-plates’, In fact the copper-plates 
were issued in the name of the R&n& and bore reference, to persons: in 
whose presence the orders for grants were made. All the noblex‘and: sub- 
jects of MewAda saluted the Rāņā with folded hands and bent back with 
the words * Kham& Annadat&’ ( correct ' Kgamà Annada&ts’, i. e. Forgive 
us, oh giver of food). The R&n& did not salute any person in, return. 
He acknowledged their salutations in several ways as the, person -deserveds 
( \ 
(o) The Rand as the Adminisirator :— 

2 `. - IW NN a 

The R&n&s held darbüras in which the nobles of the state present in 

the capital assembled. Unlike the Mughal practice of keeping the nobles 
standing with thelr hands across their chests, the nobles of Mewads could. 
sit in the royal presence. No account of the daily routine of the RAyK ar the 
regular business of the darbirs has come down to us. However, wo know: 
that in these darb&ras the political business was transacted—such ` as the 
appointment of Burjamala Hada to the command of- Ransthambhota and 
to the guardianship of his nephews Vikramajita and Udai Bihgha, the 
assurance of the nobles to terror-striken Banavira to get Asuji- D evapurt 
in CittoJa when the news of the coronation of Udai Bibgha at Kumbhalner 
reached Cittoda, and the appointment of Surajana Hada to the command | 
of the forces against Malla Bhila after the expression of anxiety by, the 
Bans on the failure of the previous expeditions. The receipt of Rathods 
Ragamsala's offer of the marriage of his sister Hansibai with Ounda “and 
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itd" Bltifiaté” acceptance by Rains Lakha show the soojal aspeot of the 
ddtivities'fn thé darbüra, The political refugees from other states might 
!Mve-lso Deer? given audience in such darbaras, Amara Kavya! has pre 
served for ds & short account of the proceedings of such a darbüra.: It 
shrys‘tHat when Udai Siñgha learnt about the attack on Mewids by Akbar 
Herosifed &^meeting of bis nobles and disoussed with them the plan-of the 
eravaxtion of'Cittod& whioh was to be defended by a small army. About 
the*same darbara Rana Raso* says that the nobles argued in favour of the 
pial of evasuation but opposed the plan of the personal command of the 
ghrtiéotiby the Ran& and persuaded him to leave for mountains, Tt was the 
insultoffered to Karamacanda Pavüra in such à dar bra by Vikramajtts 
that ‘brought death to that dll-fated-ruler. On festivals, like Dasahars, the 
noblev repaired to the capital with their quotas of soldiers, paid ‘ nazarürià? 
tj the Rind insu open darbirs and had-in return some gifts from their 
Sovérelgn.! ‘Oelebrations similar to those of Dafaharü were held to cele- 
bé&te.victories over the enemies in war. In such darbáras the soldiers 
were rewarded, gifts were distributed and the captive kings were for- 
mally presented to the king. .Suoh darbüras might be like Diwin-i-Am' 
ob the ‘Mughals. The darb&ras in whioh some devisions about policy or 
appointments of commandants to the forts, eio, were to be taken inlght 
be of Diwin-i-Khas type. . 


. (J) Hegenoy Arrangements :— 

Vac Kuasa ta t S i 
"97५ Beveral typed of arrangements were made for carrying on the admini: 
fti&tibri during the period of infanoy or disability or voluntary seclusion of 
the Banks. When Rüimala was ailing he entrusted the administration 
to iis 6ldest ‘surviving son Jaish, whose incapacity compelled the nobles 
toflinvite ‘Sangh for that job. `À copper-plate of this period refers ‘td 
Raimale ‘as! Maharing and Saigé as Mahürüjakumür& ‘and further adds 
thkt by the ‘iid efa’ of Mah&rajakumira Sühgrüma some land was granted 
The:wosd- “Adeta” is used only for the Mah&rainis, Its use for a prinóe 
6965 whén he granted land to some one is never witnessed in any other 
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instayice (of. Ratanas!’s grant during the reigh of Sanga V, Ax such, this 
id the only oopper-plate using the word 'Ádefa for a prince during the: 
Iffe-time ‘of his father. In the days following the Battle of Kanvah, 
६५७७७ looked after the administration as the crown-prince when Banga 
was observing the formalities of mourning over his defeat,  After:the: 
coronation of Udai Sitgha at Kumbhalner, Asuji Deopurà carried on tbe 
business of the state as a self-appointed guardian of the young Rana U dat 
Biügh& `Allthese persons carried on the administration in the name of the 
Bins, though its burden rested upon their shoulders alone, And persons 
fot belonging to the royal family through blood could also take over the 
dhgrge ‘and run the government. However, a different thing happened 
during the Second Sšk8 of Cittoj& After the evacuation of Vikrama)ita 
from Cittoja, Karmetf and other nobles raised Rāvata Büghasingha 
Bisodiy& Surajmalota of Devaliyà, a representative of & minor branch of 
the royal family of Mewüda, to the position of the Deputy of the Rans, 
gave him thé appellation of ‘the R&n& of Cittods’, and invested him with 
क्षा the paraphernálie of royalty. In this capacity B&gba Singha gifted 
lands to Brahmins soon after his investituré and led the army of Cittoda 
into: the’ last battle, himself decorated with all the symbols of his new 
bfide. His déscendants in Pratipegadhs still enjoy the title of ‘Devahy& 
DivAne’ in virtue of this 'Divànship' of Ravata Baghd, 


ह 


So it is quite clear that in those days ७ big difference existed between 
the offices of the Regent and that of the Ra&na’s Deputy. The former 
| governed but did not rule and all the oopper-plates issued by the regent 
bore. the name of the soveriegn. However, the Rni's Deputy raled and 
governed both. The regenoy first went to the eldest surviving prince ( of. 
Jaisg, RatnasD) and, in case of his incapacity, to the next prince in order 
of seniority ( of. Bagg ), and in absence of any prince to any noble of 
Mewüds (cf. Asuji Deopurà at Kumbhalner). The fact that in none of 
jhese regenoies the House of Salumber played any part proves that the 
descendants of Cund& had no claim to this office. Had they any, they 
might have exercised it, The office of the Deputy of the Rank fell upon w 
representative of the junior branch of the royal house of Mewads. It 
suggests that possibly it was not open to all,- Tradition also says that at 
the time of the First Saka of Cittoja l3 princes of royal blood received 
investiture one by one each day to die on the &uoceeding तेव ४ thé head 
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of the army bs Kings. If it be correct, the right of acting as the Deputy; 
of the Rink was exercised by the members of his family and its junior: 
branches. .However, the House of Salumber could not accept this office: 
because of Cund&'s vow renouncing the emblema of the royalty of Mewida 
on behalf of himself and -his successors. 


eT हा + ` -e 


(g), Primos Royal: —— | ou 


_ The prinoesroyal received jagiras for their maintenance, ‘And this. 
manytimes caused bad blood. The assignment of jagira of Bhensarora- 
gedha'on Bürahgdeva by Rüimal& and of Ranathambhor on the sons .of 
Karmett by S&hg& had fatal results. . Prithviraja openly protested to his 
father and later on made good his protest by killing Sšrangdeva at Bitar. 
hade. Even the. consent of Ratanasi in the bestowal of the jagira of Rana- 
thambhore on his half-brothers did not silence him. His steps to wrest 
it from them carried Mewüda almost to the brink of & civil war. Though 
without any actual political power, the crown-prince was held in great fear 
in virtue' of his being the prospeotive ruler of the state. Orders of the 
Rains, known to be distasteful to the .orown-prinoe, were needed to be 
buttressed by the consent of the prince to avoid future trouble ( cf. Suraja- 
mala HAj&'s insistence: on the consent of Ratanasi for giving the fief of 
Ranathambhora to. Vikramajits and Udai Sighs). On displeasure or 
fear from their fathers or brothers, the princes negotiated with the 
I enemy from their jügiras (of. Vikramajrta's negotiations with Babar). 
Bometimes they left Mewida either to seek service elsewhere ( of, BAhgk's 
refuge in Sririagara ), even in & Muslim state (of. Sakti Bihgha in Akbar's 
Court and Udà Hatyür& in Mandu), or to found a new state (of. Buraj- 
mala going to Künthala to establish a new state for himself), If they 
were compelled to quit Mewáda by the fear or pressure of their adversarys 
they sometimes distributed their lands to Ofranas, Brahmins, Jogis, Bhütas 
éto., (of. Surajmala’s distribution of land in B&dadi before going to Kan- 
thala ). These donees neither paid any rent to the state nor could they 
be ousted from their lands, The sending of Vikramajtta to Bahadur Sah by 
S&^gA in.I536 A.D. and by Batanas! to:the relief of Raisins at the head of 
40,000 cavalry in 582 A.D. suggests that important political and military 
assignments were made in favour of royal princes for training them, 


(A) High Offoials of the State :— 
. Though the chiefs of Salumber olaim in theory the right of being the 


_Instituitons in Mewada .. > ` bI. 


Rani’s second, one does not know as to when they sotuálly exerolsed thi 
right. The Satrufijaya Tirtha Inscription refers to one Karama Bihghs as 


| Mukhys Rájyavy&püra Manfrl, i. €, the chief minister of Rink Hatanast, 


It further helps us in inferring that there were “ Rajyavyépira Mantris, 
(i e, ministers) whose Mukhya ( chief ) Karama Bihghs was, The details 
of the activities of Bhima Sah are enough to establish the post of a treasurer! 
cum-accountant, - There was an official called ‘Sahbivala "whose .duty was 
to, engrave the word ‘Bah!’ on all’ official ‘documents including copper, 
plates...’ Ini Nadesama Ingoription this officer is called ‘Srikarana’.? He 
was kesretary both for home and foreign oorrespondence, He supervised 
over the issúe of oopper-plates and other tokens of grants, He was also in 
charge-of the oórrespondenoe to which the PRAni was a party. Sarvaiefwara 
emple (Udaipur, Inscription’ of Allata refers to Amitya, Sandhivigrahaka, 
Akgapataiika, Bandipetr and BhigaegAdhir&je: ~Sandhivigrahaka was 
like &-modern foreign minister, Akgapetalika, Inspeotor-General of 
Reoords* Bandipati, the poet laureate, and Bhigagidhiraja, the: chief 
physician. These officers, in absence of any proof to the contrary, should 
be'présumed to, be in'existence during the period under review also, 


"There would have been also a director of royal mink, 8 state engineer to 


supervise over the construction and repair of forts,,tanks, palaces'and, 
temples, and an officer in charge of the department of defence, who might 
have looked after the forts; arms and ammunition, eto, There was & royal 


- é@ngravér who, incised the orders of the ruler upon stones or copper-plates. 


The practices lika the bestowing of ‘Siropiva’ ( Robes of Honour.) and the 
distribution pf daily charities show that there was a department of alvil 
supplies and a state store house. The large number of state elephants and 
horses ‘would have required’ people holding posts of stable-in-charge for 
both of them separately.: Though we do not know anything about the 
remaining dignitaries and their subordinates, it is fair to believe that all 
SE E E ल सा RR 
Batrufijaya Tirtha Insoription ( PRHtkn& ), Bpi. Iad.. ए/43-7, verse 23, 
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the civil officers then necessary for the administration of the state were 


present. 
(7) PUBLIO FINANCE ( BEOBIPT ) 
Pa (A) Direct T 
(-A ) Clessifioation and Mensuration of Land 


The revenue from land retained by the Bana, i. e, the orown demesne, 


was the chief source of state income in those days, Two copper-plates of 


Banga dated April 4,82 A. D. to Haradüs! and Oct 22, l5l5 A, D, to 


Lakham! Rim and Rümadüs one of Vikramajita dated Oct, 25, 533 
A: D to Harikantha,® one of Pratápa dated Bept, 2, 588 A. D, to Ayšsa 
Anandnitha‘ specify the donated lands in terms of ‘ Hala '-lengths, 
Otherwise the usual unit of mensuration in the oopper-plates is ‘ BIghA ’. 
60 Bighüs made one Hala, The reference to ° Rahata ' in the copper. 
plates of U dai Bihgha dated Jan. 24, l644 A D. to Dave DugA, eto, and 
May 4, 547 A. D. suggest that Rahata was also & unit in mensuration, 
Its exact length is not known. Nor do we know if it was current before 
Udai Siñgha or he introduced it, Vikramajita’s grant to Harlkantha 
6lassifies land into ‘Rahat?’ and ‘ Barasilu’, A copper-plate of Udai 
Singhs dated Maroh.23, 559 A. D. to Jog! Jaikarana refers to ‘ Rükhala' 
and ‘Pivala’ types of lands! The words ‘R&kahala’ and ‘ Barag&l!' 
appear to be synonymous. They seem to refer to that type of land which 
is cultivated: without the aid of any type of artifloial irrigation. ' Rahat: ' 
and ‘Pivala’ also appear to be synonymous, meaning the land irrigated 
by a well. ` The oopper-plate of. Udai Sitgha dated Jan. 34,544 A. D. 
refers to ‘Siyall’ type of land. It means that land which yields orop in 
winter only. Bo its opposite 'Un&àlu' would haye been also olassifled 
though no oopper-plate is disoovered to testify to it. " i 


7, Bee Appendix B. 
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SR i \(B) Land Tax: * 


The exact sum charged fram the cultivators for these different kinds 


of lands is not known. ‘The agrioulturlst then depended ohiefly upon 


rain-waters for cultivation. Wells were also used sometimes ( of. Rabati 


lands), Wherever there were tanks like Pioholá or Udai Ssšgarm, the 


agriculturista might have used their waters for irrigation. However; it is 
fair to presume that as the tanks were built partly due to religious motives 
and partly due to military considerations, no special charge might have 
been levied for the use of their waters, A tax oalled ' Pail!’ waa oollected 
in kind from the farmers ‘at the time of harvest! ‘Pali’ means a small 


bundle of grass, So this tax would have been levied in the form of 
bundles of grass, used for state cattle. | 


.F 


A reference is found to * Dinu? and ‘ Visavak!’ aa taxes in the Mand- 
saur inscription of B&hg&.! ‘Dns’ is mentioned also in the Rámapola 
inscription of Banavira,® and Abu inscription of Kumbha* Possibly 
Dànu and Visavàk! were import and export duties, Nowhere in the sviH- 

` able evidence the tax called “ Mapa” ( Bale tax ) is referred to. However, 
it should be presumed to be present, otherwise the alternative of no tax on 
goods on their being sold in the market appears improbable. , .* N&la-kI- 


kodi? (i e. tax for safe passage in a pass ) and Fa&uja-Var&da (i.e. army 
tax’) referred to in the Patt& of Delwürü? should also be presumed to be 


'eurrent in earlier days also. The tax called ' Valávi' (safe passage an 
roads) referred to in Abu Inscription of Kumbhà! might have also been 
current, i | 
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Several taxes reported, to. have been collected in later days. 
‘ GhanIma-Varüda' ( War Tax), ‘Ghara ghint! -Var&da ( House Tax )‘ 
"Hala Varids’ (Plough Tax), and “Neots Varüda ( Marriage Tax ) 
were ourrent in days of 7 ‘ Bhalam&nuai ', * ' Anni (an &grioulture 
‘tax ), and ‘ Rekhá Varida’( Registration fee) are anngünoed abolished 
in a pillar-inscription of l787 A. D. by Umeda Bihgha for the: inhabitants 
of the' city of  Jhàler&pütana!*. Lakgm! Nürhyanis emple (-AkolA, 
Mewāda ) Insoription ( 688 A. D. ) abolishes the monopoly of the 'sale-of 
tobkooo which, as the inscription says, was ourrent'in former times® 
‘ Rakhavilt’, ‘Bhima’ and ‘ Lagata’ are mentioned: im the agreement 
between Ring Bhima Sihgha and the nobles of Mewada.t The duties‘on 
the såle of spirits, tobacco, and even a share in the garden-stiff are report- 
ed in the days of Tod.’ ‘Lata’ (a tax collected ‘in-kind at the time of 
harvest ) is referred to in Sarvanefvara T emple Jnsorjption, Udaipur 
‘ Parmo’ (Le, compelling the subjecta to purohase the state-grain st gn 
. arbitrarily fixed price)-is referred: to in the Akola pillar inscription of 800 
A. D. How many of these taxes were &otually"colleeted in the period 
under study cannot be said for certain to-day. The agrioulturists were 
required to pay:& tax oalled 'Lakkada CškariI' for the wood they fell in 
the jungle. The free use of wood was permitted by the Rant by special 
| grants? . a ; ; 

Besidé these, the people were required to supply forage and wood to 
the army of the king. The cities were required to supply a certain portion 
of provisions when the king was on tour? And the, bankers were required 
to supply beds and quilts to the state officiers on official tours! 
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(0°) Other Sources of Inoome :— 


The state worked some profit through mines of silver, copper, fron and 
marble. ` The ‘ nasarünà' by the nobles in the darbiras on the ceremonial 
occasions and the fee paid by the successors to the estates of the nobles 
would have also brought some income to the treasury. The Ekalihga 
Mahideva ( South Gate) Temple Insoription of the days of Raimals says 
that the property of the heirless persons escheated to the state after their 
deaths? The booty from the enemy cities, the presents from the friendly 

kings and ransom of the captured neighbouring rulers were extra—recog- 
nized sources of income. The quit rents paid by the Bhümiyls and, 
aibly, fines imposed on the offenders, would have also added some inoome 
“to the state? All the receipts were oolleoted in a vault in Cittoda which 
is still called ' Naulakkh& Bhandürs ' 


(d) Haomptions from Tawation : — P v4 
The ‘exemption of the. inhabitants of Mandsaur from, Dann and 
` VifvakI by B&hg& and the exemption from Dina granted ‘by Banavira to 
. Okranaa Bhites Brahmins, Jogls, eto, prove.that manytimes .people `of 
some locality .or-members of certain communities were exempted from the 
_ payment of certain taxes, The deorees announcing these exemptions were 
_ ereated either in localities the people of which. were exempted or.in the 
capital if all people of a particular description were to be its benefioleries.' 


f 


(II B) Pusuio- Franca ( EXPENDITURE) ह बी 


The chief items of expenditure were the maintenance of the court and 
the royal family. The luxury of Bilhad! and the hugeness of his harem 
establishment might have had their counterparts in the Bisodiyü palaces 
also, And this by itself would have been a great strain on the. treasury 
Next came the repairs of the forta, the purchase or. manufacture of arms 
. and ammunitions, expenses of the army raised to meet some emergency, 
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provisioning of the forts, the maintenance of. state horses, elephants and 
rother animals, the charities of the Rings, and possibly, the payment of the 
officers who did not recelve jágira for their services, The construction of 
(Udaisigara ) tank, ('Udaifyüna ) temple and ( Moti Mahal and Dam- 
ami) palaces, as in the case of Udai Bihgha, or the fortification of the 
royal palsoe (as dòne by Banavira,in Oittoda), or the repair of the ald 
, dams ( of. the repair of PIohola by S&bgà! ) or the construction of the cene- 
tophs of the deceased rulers (of, Vikramajita’s construction of BAhga'a 
'cenetoph? ) were also some of the other items of expenditure in those days, 
Poets, dancers, ministrels, etc, might have also been burdens on the 
f finanoes of the state, The expenses of the several “administrative 
department were also a oharge upon the treasury. “The despatch of a 
spy by Banavira to Kumbhalner for information about Udai Bihgha 
suggests that intelligence department also fanctioned in those days, `, “° 


(II O) Comms AND Warung -~ ES dee) 


t 


!-~ Barvanefvara Temple Inscription (Udaipur) refers to-* Dramma 
( Dima) and ' Büpekas' ( Rupees) coins current in the days of. Allátá 
- Amara Kdvya* has spoken ‘about, 5,000 rupees being paid by Maladevs 
to his father-in-law Jaita Bihgha who at the time of Vira BA!'s marriage 
gave it over to Udai Singha, Jod& Rai Sitgha inscription speaks about 
Mewar) Tanka (or TakA). ‘The Patig of Delwari mentions ' Nala: kI 
Kori’ as a tax which was collected, as its name suggests, in Kodis, N enasi" 
refers to Fadiy& which was current in Mewüja, The exaot value of these 
coins cannot be determined to-day.. The charities ‘of ‘the Rings included 
grains whioh were dist:ibuted in ‘ manas Sarvanefvara Temple Insorip- 
tion refers to ' tula ' as & measure in weight, which, up to the present day, 
was equivalent to b seers. The gold being given by the Banas in ‘tolki ' 
suggests that the precious metals were weighed in ‘toli’ and" fta 
subdivisions, SN: 
c. i I ERG Nes, EEEE 
मऊ; Of BAimala's construction of a wall on the top of the mountain in Oitboda 
( Ekaliñga Temple [ South Gate ]-Insoription; verse-69 ).- * 
X Vantdeali 828 (BBU), leaf 0 (a);  Fax4dsalt 872 (BBU), ^ p. 98; 
Vanédvalt 878 (580 ), leaf 66 (b) d 
8, Of Oopper-plabed dated Oot, 25, 758 A. D. ( chief Oom. (Udaipur) office 
Register entry Nó. 5ll. ) 
4. Of Amara Kdvya, leaf 34 (a), . Cee eae an 
5, Nenas I 38, do da iba acte k y क ह; ue si 
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o. (III) Nomnks AND OTHER LANDHOLDNERS K de 
(a) Nobles :— ' Ra oe 


Though the state of Mew&da was founded by thé Bisodiy&s they had 
no monopoly of receiving jagiras from the state. Sajja JhalA and Ajja 
JhAlÀ got Delvars and Bad! S&dadi respectively from Sühgà ; Karamacands 
Pavüra got: Bijolig, from Vikramajita, and Jaimala Rathora and, Surjans 
Hada ( Oanhins) got Badanor on different. óocasions from Udai Siigh 
The jágiras were given either for maintenance to’ nobles oomíng to 
Mewads for service (cf. Ajja, Bajja, Jaimala) or as & reward for some 
service already rendered to the Rang ( of. Surajana getting the Caurüst of 
Phuliy& after the Battle of Jaganera). Prthvirija’s promise to the Sada 
Solankis to give them Desur! in Jšgira, if they oaptured it.from Madadeca 
CaubAnas!, shows that it was not uncommon,in those days to dangle pros- 
peots of a good reward for some brave action. The members of the royal 
family were granted jágirs:for their maintenance. The bestowal of the 
title of ‘Rao’ on the son of Karamacanda Pavira by S&hg& for.his bravery 
in the Battle of Cander! proves that the sons of. the nobles were sometimes 
knighted for their personal bravery during the lifetime of their fathers, ~ 


. The nobles received ' Pattas” from ‘the Ranisin which the extent 
of their jagiras, their duties and tmmunities were specified ( of. the Patt 
of DelavAré"). The nobles supplied the state army with.quota of. soldiers 
at the time of war, had to maintain peace and: order within their-terrt- 
tories, protect the mountain passes? as well as punish offenders. 
through their estates.“ If anything untoward happened; the noble with- 
in whose estate it occurred, was held responsible for it! We do not 
know if ' Dhohss ' (i.e, the forcible imposition of state servants or oattle 
for maintenance on a noble) was then prevalent as & oorrective fot the 
recalcitrant nobles. Besides the land specified in the ‘ Patta’, the nobles 
were further granted some villages for grass and wood for their house- 
holds? The j&gir& of & noble who left Mew&da lapsed to the state, The 


— E E eee य i 4 





Rasala Rawa bi Vata ( MB., SBU.), leaves 6! (70 )-090 (b); Nesan I a7: 
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threat of the partisans of Udai Sitgha, after the Battle of M&holl, to the 
supporters of Banavira that, if the latter continued in their loyalty to 
Banavira, their jagiras would be forfeited, suggests that confiscation of lands 
of the opposing nobles was current in those days. The forfeited lands 
were distributed among the loyal nobles ( of. the distribution of the lands 
of pro-Banavira nobles to the partisans of Udai Bibgha). The Rink 
oould.change one jügira for another (of, Surajana’s getting Badanor for 
Phuly&). The marriage of a daughter of Udai Bihghs with Mans Singha 
of Delavár&! and the marriage of Ratanas! with the daughter of Karama- 
057१8 Pavira oan be cited as instances of the fact that sometimes the 
nobles gave, and got from the Rants, daughters to wife. However, the 
many more instances of the marriages of the Rüpàs with the daughters of 
the nobles of the adjoining states, might suggest that though nothing pre- 
vented the Rings from entering into matrimonies with the nobles, they 
seldom entered into them. The giving of the fort of Cittola to Udai 
Singha by Akhergjs Sonigari in dowry reveals a strange practice. Then 
Cittol& was ruled by Banavira. So this gift amounted to giving something 
not in the possession of the donor. It could only be a promise to help in 
acquiring the gifted land for the donee. The nobles married amongst 
themselves, There is nothing on record to show that the previous per- 
mission of the Rani was necessary for it. 


The members of the royal family who got jagiras for their mainte 
nance were called ' B&ábàás'.*. Ordinarily, they had no right of adoption, 
In case of their dying issueless their estate reverted to the state. How- 
ever, Udai Sihgha permitted KhabgArs to succeed his brother Banyidis 
Cundá&vata, It is all the more intriguing in the light of the fact that the 
deceased had ( during his lifetime ) adopted Sakati Sitgha (s/o Udai 
Sitghs ) who was denied the right of suocession.* 


The present-day division of the nobles of Mewüds into different 
grades was done by R&n& Amara Singha IL We do not know what were 
the criteria for fixing the grades and precedence of the nobles in those 
days. However, some standard might have existed. 
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' The part played by the nobles in by-passing Jalsñ and putting Sanga 
on the throne and the active participation of Karamacanda Pavara and 
others in the assassination of Vikramajita prove that the nobles were not 
political ciphers in those days. They could install a minor.king and 
conquer the oouritry for him (of. Udai Sihgha's coronation-at Kumbhalner 
by the nobles and the subsequent expulsion of Banavira). The conquest 
of Oittods from the Gujar&ta garrison in the days of Vikramajlta is also 
a ‘significant act of the nobles done at thelr own initiative alone. The 
evacuation of Cittoda by Udai Singha was also 8 result of the pressure of 
these nobles Though some nobles did leave Mewüda and accept servioe in 
ome outside dourt ( e. g, Narsihghadeva and others joined Bahadur Saha 
and Sujé’Baleok weht overto Maladeva), none of them turned against 
Mevla, Buj& Baleog left the service of Maladeva and returned to MewAd& 
when asked by the latter to attack Udai Sitgha’ It is very significant 
that two conditions of Surajana's treaty with Akbar were :'(l)mnoti 
to bear arms against the Bands and (2) always to give three cheers in the 
name of the RünAs alone. es 


` The ruined palaces of Surajana and R&o Durgabhina at Oittods and 
the reference to the palaces of Surajana and Durgabhana at Udaipur 
prove that the nobles lived in ther own palaces at the capital. The attempt 
at the capture of Jhal& Sultana by, and his revolt against, Banavira suggest 
that the RAnüs attempted to imprison inconvenient nobles who also felt 
themselves free to revolt and juin the enemy. The army of the nobles 
was not nesessarily tribal in its composition.’ The sons of the nobles could 
get a separate jigirs for themselves by some extraordinary service. Goyanda 
got Begu,* K&hh& JhAlà got Gogupda® and Jaggš Oundavata got Ameta® 


७ Offended memberi of the nobles’ families joined other olans for service," 


Nobles who left Mew&da on their displeasure were persuaded to return. 
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The nobles could grant some portion of their jàgiras to their followers 
or family members. These sub-vassals stood in their relations with their 
lords in the same way as the nobles stood in relation to the Ranks, These 
sub-vaseals claimed certain rights from their overlords and made remon- 
strance to the higher authorities against them, if oppressed.! 


(b) Other Landholdors :— 


There was & class of landholders called Bhümiíyüs. They sometimes 
possessed: entire villages and paid small quit-rent for the land they held 
in Bhima? These Bhümiy&s collected a tax from the people, which was 
oalled Bhümiy& Banta, They were required to keep guard on the 
villages and wait upon the state officials. In osse of war they served the 
army and got simply rations, and no pay, during the days of active 
service Another type of landholders were priests or Brahmins, holding 
lands in virtue of oopper-plates reoording gifts from the Ranfis. They 
were called SAsanikas, They performed no military service to the state 
nor paid any revenue or any other tax. Several of these grants were 
made by B&hg& and Udai Sihgha on the occasions of lunar or solar eclipses. 
Vikramaj!ta granted one village at the time of his marriage. Similarly, 
Udai Bihgha ‘bestowed a village on Th&kar Gags a Vüg& on-the annual 
Sraddhs of B&àga ` Such lands could be forfeited by the state only on 
some grave offence? ` 


( Iv ) MILITARY 


(a) Personnel :— 


The &rmy oonsisted of the soldiers raised from the crown demesne 
and the quota supplied by the nobles. Nothing on record gives any idea 
as io how the quota contributed by the nobles was fixed. The nobles 
brought along with them their clansmen and vassals into battleflelds. The 
Bhümalyàs also served in the army whenever required. In the days 


b) 
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of emergenoy some exire direot reoruitment was also made and to meet 
its expenses a tax called Fauja Var&da was collected. The followers of 
the refugee nobles in Mew&da sometimes fought along side of the army of 
Mewada under the command of the R&püs ( e. g., the Afgan followers of 
Mahmüd Lodi in the Battle of Kanwih and of Gas Khan Bur eto, in 
the Battle of Haldi Ghat). The chieftains of the adjoining states also 
came with their armies sometimes and fought under the Ranks (cf, the 
Eijis In the Battles of Kanwth and Haramada ) 


(0) Composition :— 


Upto the days of Rani Vikramajita, the army of Mewšda was oom. 
posed of only three component units vir, Infantry, Cavalry, and Me- 
phantry, Ohariots might have formed a pert of the army transport, 
Nothing on record shows that they were used in actual fighting. Rank Udai 
Singhs added artillery unit to the army. The artillery section consisted 
of match-look-men and gunners, Jaimala’s throwing away of heavy cannons 
in Kukadefrara Tank ( Cittoda ) points to the presence of heavy ordinance 
pieces in the days of Udal Singha. It might be said on the authority of 
Amara Kavya) that Mewida at that time had cannons capable of darting 
balls weighing halfa‘mana’, i ¢, about 30 seers ( Bengali). The arti-- 
ery department was managed by the Afgan gunners from Bih&r. The 
Invitation to Hindu gunners from the neighbouring states by Rank Amara 
Brhgha' shows that fora long time Mewāda had to depend on outaiders 
for manning her artillery. Swords, spears bows, daggers and arrows 
formed the chief weapons of war; while shields, iron caps and armours were 
the prinvipal defence accompaniments. The bodies of horses and elephants 

ewere suitably oovered for protection, Elephants were trained to wield 
double-edgediswords in battleflelds and to oppose the enemy’s elephants, 
They were also used to push open the gates of the forts with their fore 
heads.,Some of the elephants were very costly. The elephant Megha nada 
was prided at Rs. 60,000, The horse Lala Lafkara cost Hs. 20,000. The. 
horse were fed on ‘Udada’ and jaggery for improving. their stamina. 
The adamance of Surajamal in refusing to return the- elephant MeghanAda 
and horse Lala Lafkara proves that it was humiliating for a Rajput to 
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surrender to any one his horse or elephant under duress. Howerer, the 
Rajput did not maim or disable their animals like Bahadur 8508 on the 
éve of his flight fron Mandsaur. The animals under dispute were given 
away to O&r&pas from whom it was disgraceful for any Rajput to snatch 
them away (of Surajamala’s gift of Meghanüda and Lala Lafkars to 
O&rana Misara Bhina). The horses from Arabia (called  Dariyüy! 
Ghode ); Iraq! and Kethiy&wüda* were valued most for their speed and 
form. The cannons were thrown away in deep tanks to save them from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 550 088 rode on a stately elephant with 
all the paraphernalia of royalty in the Battle of KAnwüh. It proved fatal, 
The Rang could be easily spotted out as a victim of a dexterous shot, 
Vikramajita also went on elephant-back in the Battle of Jirana against 
Bahadur Saha and returned to Gittoda wounded and vanquished. Sinoe 
then no Ranft is reported going to oppose his enemy on an elephant. 


( 0.) Strategy :— 


If the Rana led the army he acted as the commander-in-chief, Other- 
wise whosoever amongst the nobles got the assignment led the army. Up 
to the time of the Battle of Kinwib the Sisodiyis had fought on four- 
pieoe formation basis, One of the units aoted as the oentie, while two 
formed its right and left wings. The remaining one acted as & cushion 
for the centre; and stood behind it for this purpose. It was called Oan- 
divala, An advance party was also sent to test the strength of the 
enemy, It was oalled Hür&vala. It was regarded aaa great honour to 
be a member of this advance party (of. the dispute between Baktavats 
and Oundavats for leading this unit*), The mode of fighting was simple: 
to fall upon the opposite units of the: enemy like torrential waters and to 
force themselves upon the opponent by the fury of the charge and personal 
bravery. As Duiigarpurdk Khydid has informed us, soldiers were en- 


nobled through the permission of wearing gold in their feet just before the | 


battle as an induoement to fight well) No oonoerted strategy or long 


range manoeuvring played any significant part in these battles, Banga 
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lost the Battle of K&nw&h to the superior strategy of Babar, Vikrameajlts 
also lost the Battle of Jirana, fought on traditional lines, due to the same 
reason. Udail Singhs let the army fight pitched battles before the siege of 
Cittoda by Akbar. When the Mughals invaded Mewids, Udai Sihgha 
took to hills to harass the besiegers from behind, The throwing of a rope 
around the neok of Rio Maladeva by Pray&gad&sa in the Battle of Mercati? 
proves that the enemy was dragged by neok by rope and killed. The 
soldiers practised musketry before the war ‘and edged their swords before 
going to the battlefield’. Wounded people were nursed after the 
battle. Those who could not walk were carried to safe places in palan- 
quins (of. the flight of Surajamala Kgemakarpota after the Battle of Gam- 
ghlri). People reported dead in the battles refused to return home- 
believing that their wives might have immolated themselves on hearing 
about their demise.‘ 

(d) Forts :— 

The oountry was dotted with strategically well placed forts both on 
the borders as well as within the state, The forts were built on eminent 
and suitable tablelands. They were mostly girdled by mountains almost 
on all the sides. However, the fort of Cittoda is bordered by plains on 
two sides with river Gambhir in the west and Bedaca and Gambhir! in 
the north. This makes for the fruilessness of its defence, There were as 
many as7 gates to the fort on one side alone (cf. the seven gates of 
Cittoda in the west). The masonary of these gates made them militarily 
autonomous for their defence. 50 even after the fall of two lower gates 
to Tatar Khan, the fort of Cittoda stood successfully against Bahadur BAha 
for about $ months, 74 tanks in the fort of Cittoda suggest that water- 
supply was specially cared for while building forts. 


Special officers were appointed to serve as commandants of the forts. 
They are referred to in earlier insoriptions as ‘Talarakga. As the 


Nenasi I/64. 
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Rävala Rand ri Vata, leaf l07 (a); Dudgarpura H Khydia, leaf 36, 

Of. the refusal of Jagmila to return to Dufthgarpura after his recovery 

from the wounds of the Battle of Kgnwih ( Dusgarapura ki Khydia, leaves 8I). 
š. See Olravi Inscription of ]273 A. D. (Pub. Vira Vinoda I/802, verses 

0-]2 ) where the appointments of Uddharana and Yogir&]a are referred to the 

post of Talirfkgys of Nigahida by Mathana Singha and Padma Singha respecti- 
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Mandiaur insoription of Bags suggests, the commandants possibly acted ‘as- 


the ‘thined&ra’ of the city also, The forts were well provided with 
garrisons, arms and ammunition, food and other materiale, The garrison 
always made sorties on the enemy before the investment of the fort by 
the latter. During the siege the garrison closed the gates, showered 
arrows, bullets and balls and made occasional sorties. Udai Sibghs had 
aleo-left some units to harass the Mughals from outside the fort. While 
the garrison fought on, it was expected that some outside relief would 
come in time, Sometimes suspensions of hostilities through farcical negotia- 
tions were made to gain time ( of. the negotiations of -Bhavs Rio with 
Muzaffar Saha ( II) of Gujar&ta ). When there were no prospects of any 
help from outside the garrison either capitulated ( of. Surajana’s surrender 
of Rapsthambhors ) or committed Jauhar ( of. TT and III 88568 of Cittoda ) 
As the surrender of Cittoda to Ser Bah shows, sometimes the forts were 
handed over under instructions to the enemy without any opposition to 
save the military potential and striking power for & suitable occasion. 
While attaoking the enemy fort, ladders were used for scaling the walls, 
There was no loss of chivalry in climbing the back walls of a fort for gaining 
access inside ( of. Bühg&'s conquest of Ranathambhora ). The command 
ants of the forts could assign the defence of their charge to their deputies 
( of. Oakrasen Dhandhary&'s deputy dying at the hands of Babar in the 
fall of Canderl). Spies were sent to report about the movements of the 
enemy troops. 


(९ ) Rule of war š. 


In the times under study, Mewšda had almost forgotten all the rules 
of warfare which are commonly associated with Rajput character. It was 
not regarded unchivalrous to attack and kill an enemy, worshipping Siva 
in a mountain cave (of the assassination of Malla Sokanki by the parti- 


sans of Udai Bibgha after the Battle of Mahol! ) or to invite an enemy to ` 


visit a temple and kill him while he was engaged in making obeisance to 
the deity (of. the murder of B&rahgadeva by Prithvir&ja), Prat&pa’s proposal 
to attaok Māna Biùgha when the latter was engaged in hunting with his 


few followers should rather be treated as a practice of the day rather than . 


an exception, However, Jhalé Bid&’s admonition to Prataps advising the 





२, gràgt Rd Inscription ( Ref, Ona: Raj, Iti, ) verse L6, š 
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latter not to'take advantage of the enemy's unguarded momentet, points: 
to.the fact that even in those: days there were some people who oherlahed 
the oode of chivalry. The fort of Olttoda was acquired by ‘the partisans’ 
of Udai Sthgha from Bapavire bya bribe as well as the treachery of the 

commandant of the fort. Udai Sitghs obtained the fort of Ranfthambhora 
and Ajmera by gold rather than by gun. Taking lesson from the defeat 
of Vikramajita in the’ Battle of Jirana,and his own defeat at Haramādā, 

Udai Singha refused to engage Akbar: before the Mughals besieged 

Oittoda, Night attacks were made ( of. Bangs at the time of Malik Ayüs's 

siege of Mandsaur). The cows’, horses* and camels of the enemy were 
taken away.“ Praise of the enemy sometimes ended the quarrel,’ 

Trafic was blocked for years if the tribal quarrels persisted for a long 

time. Treaties’ between two parties were made in the name of ‘their 

patron deities.’ Polson was added to the leaves used for bandaging the 

weunds of the enemy. Twig in a water basin was a medium of communt 
cating danger. People walked twentyone steps to take oath to wreck 

vengeance upon their enemies.!? 

(f) Hithies of war: 


Kumbhi’s practice of taking captive the entire female populationtfrom 
the enemy's town was limited by Sàhg& to the taking into captivity of the 
Muslim women and children only (of. the enslavement of the Muslim 
Indies and children of Ahmadnagar by Büügà). The female captives 
were turned into dancers ( of. the episode during the entertainment of 
Bahadur Saha at Cittoda ), and possibly, into concubines,  B&hgü's principle 
of not killing any lady or a fleeing enemy" might have been an affirmation 





7, Nenas 7/69. 
3, Ibid, II/85, 842. 
8, Ibid. IL/LI¢4, 808,- 
' 4, Ibid, ए/प्र5, 
§, Ibid. II/90.. 
6. Ibid. I[/]68. See also Afirdi-4 Sibandari. p. 20.. 
T Ibid, TU99 © | 
8, Ibid. 0/7]. 
$, Ibid. II/84, 
70, Of. the oath of BAnamala RAthoda against the murderers of Rink Mokal 
( Nenast I/28 ). | 
Stiryavarse, loaf 49 (a); RAj&vali ( without pagination,),. - vs 


po 
) | Annals, B. O. B. L. ] 
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of the practice of his predecessors. The transplantation of the Devadas 
from Girv& to the plains of Cittoda by Udai Sitgha suggests that inoonve- 
nient newly reduced subjects were transported to suitable places for better 
state supervision on them. The captured kings were not killed. They were 
nursed and ‘well looked after. In case of any Muslim king taken óåptive, 
he could ‘be released on paying ransom and leaving hostages but not 
without insults ( of. Sanga’s release of Mahmud Khilaji in petticoat and 
with: bangles). The enemy cities were plundered ( of. S&hg&'s plunder of 
Bisalanagar ). The property and life of the Brahmins, even in the enemy 
country, were regarded as sacred and left untouched (of, 55028 at Båda- 
nagar). Murder ofa ‘sagotriya’ (i'e, a kinsman) was regarded as s 
sin by some, who avoided it as far as possible; and it they any time 
committed it, expiation for it was sometimes undertaken ( of. Udai 
Bingha's visit to Dv&rk& ). BSAhg&'s practice of not looting property from 
the ladies* might have been practised by his successors also, The conduct 
of Bang& after the Battle of Kanw&h shows that the bodies of the soldiers 
were oremated on the next day of the battle. The corpse of the missing 
person was diligently searched. The wounds of the injured soldiers 
were bandaged.? 


( V ) ADMINISTRATION 
(a) Justice ;— 


The available evidence fails to reveal any trace af the post of ohief 
justice of the state or of the presence of oivil or oriminal Jurisprudenoe,- 
In the days so bad when murders on very small pretexts were common, 
no criminal Justice oould have existed. Even in much later, days murder 
was regarded as a oompoundable offenoe.* It was not a orime against the 
state, Such offences were regarded as personal and the matter could be 
easily settled by sword. During the days of TOD civil cases were decided 
by the elderman of the cities, who were called ' Sregthis’.* The reference 
to'Birejanüti' in the Mandsaur Inscription of Sagi suggests that even 
in those days this practice existed. The principles of Pürdíara Smrir 





7, Vanédvali 867, leaf 28 (b). 
१, Vanédvalt 898, leaf 0 (a). 

9 Of, Rdvala Rand ri Vata, leaf l07 (a) 

é, Tod, op. ol, Appendix XVIII, I/943, Beo also I/2]8.' ¿ 


n 5, Ib i d, I/ l 7l . . 
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might have been applied in cases of succession and the like and Jagats 
Singha mjght have not introduced the practice of carrying on the admjni- 
stration on thé principles of Parafara for the first time २ The intervention 
of Rani Mokala in the dispute resulting from Buplyürdes elopement? 
might be understood to point that when the family feuds went very far 
the R&n&s came in to compose the differences Thefts and robberies by 
professional anti-social elements would have been suitably and summarily 
punished. E 

( b) Administratice Divisions :— 

From the scattered references about the gifts of villages in Amara- 
Kavyd,* Bkalinga Temple ( South Gate) Insorpison, Raja Pratasis® 
anù copper-plates it oan be inferred that village was the basio unit for 
administrative and revenue purposes. The letter of Sang& to Bisodiy& 
Surajana Bihgha of Ajmer and the oopper-plate of Banavira ( Sept. L 
537 A.D.) refer also to ' per&g&nü where the donated lands were 
located. Amara Kavya also refers to the distriot of Pur in conneotion 
with the charities. of Udai Singhs. It appears that the crown demesne 
was divided into districts ( paraganas) which were collections of villages. 
The various ‘thikinis’ of the state would have been different semi-auto- 
nomous administrative units. Nothing was definite about the size of the 
paraganas or the thik&nüs. Thikán& of Delaw&& had 23 villages, Badnor 
]00 and Phuliyé 84. The bestowal of l0 villages on Bur&japa by Udai 

fhghs after the Battle of Jaganera, suggests the possibility of an inter- 
médiary unit between village and ‘paragand’. Its extent is uncertain. 
It is fair to presume that it was not invariably of 0 villages, The words 
‘Ntmastma sud!’ in the copper-plates in relation to the, donated villages 
means that each village had a boundary. The reference.to Kothariya, 
Nimuca, Bhetsrodagadha, Mandsauraeto, suggests the existence of towns 
The mention of Rio Jaimal along with Kothariys in the colophon ot 
‘Dharma Nrpa Kathi’ means that a person could act as thanedira of 


T Jagata Simha Kavya, VIU V /48, 

$, Nenass IL थल, 

9. Beo Amara Kdvya, les! 33 (a) 

4, See the post-soripb to the insorlption, Pub, Vira Vinoda I/43. 

5 Raja Prdtasti, IV/I8-I9 l 
‘5, Beq Tiwdri. Some unknown Sources of the History of Mewar, ( ABORT 
ह VoL XXXVIIL n, 87) : > S 
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two places concurrently, The Mandsaur Inscription of 85005 suggests 
that each oity of importance might have had a ' thanedara’. We do not 
know whether the offices of ' thanedüra ' and commandant of the fort were 
combined in oase of forts, However, it is not unreasonable to presume 
that usually they were not separate. o 


( VI) MEWADA AND HHR ALLIES. — : 


The Rajput states on the border of Mewida, like Bundi,- Sirohi, 
Ajmer, Idar, Mürawüda, Duhgarpura, Bàánswüda, Devally& Rāmpurā, 
eto, were neither always subordinate nor friendly to Mewüda, Mürawlda 
broke away after the death of B&hg& for ever. Amora Kdvga! refers to 
Bhagvünad&s being in the servioe of Udai Singha, It means that Amber 
out away from Mewāda in the reign of Udai Sthgha, The attitude of 
Bund}, ‘Dudgarpnra, Bünsw&d&, Devaliya, and Rampur& depended upon 
the circumstances of the moment . Even though the last four states in 
this list represent the junior branches of the BisodiyB family, still their 
fidelity or hostility to Mewāda oould not be taken for granted. Kumbha, 
had to reduce Rio Acalakarana of Rāmpurā, Banga also had to defeat 
Surajamal of Devaliy& These states submitted to Mewüda whenever 
there was & strong ruler on the throne of Mewüda. After the death of 
such a ruler they tended to fall out ( of. Bund! in the reign of Ratanas! ). 
And when 8 new strong ruler came in, he had to try again to bring them, 
back into the orbit of Mewüda, sometimes even by force ( of, the Battle 
of MAhI river ). The reluctance of Rao Surajamal Hada to appear per- 
sonally before Rang Ratanas! shows that they were always active to 
assert their independence. Ratanas!’s attempt at the assassination of 
Burajamal shows how desperately the Ranas had to act sometimes to keep 
these states within their control. However, the presence of Raval Aíaka- 
rapa In the Battle of Haramādā, after his viotory over the army of Mewüda 
in the Battle of Mahi river, shows that the relations between the rulers of 
the juniors SisodiyA branches and the Ran&s were not necessarily always. 
inimical. There was no inveterate hostility between them to prevent 
friendship and good will at times, 


( VII) RELIGION AND BTHIOS 
Though officially Saivaites, due to their allegiance to Ekalthga. Maha 
deva, the R&p&s of Mewüda were personally free to worship other gods 


NOM í 


l Amara Kdvya, leat 33 (a), A 
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of thelr choice, Kumbh& was a great devotee of Vipu. The temple of 
Varāha built by him in Cittoda stands to this day. Miri wasa worshipper 
‘of Kreps, During the lifetime of B&àgü she built a temple of Kreps In 
Uittoda, and the charge of its worship was entrusted to one Gadädhara 
Pandit. This pandit received 2,000 bighis of land from Mirá in Pur 
Mandal district, which his descendants, locally called Katlyé Tivāris, 
still enjoy in several parcellings! Ratanas! made & grant tos gardner 
for supplying flowers to the Vaignavite temple of RupenAràyangB]] at 
B&vantri! Udai Singha built the. temple. of Udai Syüma in Udaipur. 
Jainism also flourished in Mewads. Besides several known temples, 
Kirtistambhs and inscriptions in Oittoda and elsewhere in Mewüda!, the 
colophons of several manusoripts attest to the faot of their being copied in 
the reigns of Siagé and Banavira. Asuji Deopura, the regent of Udai 
Brhgha at Kumbhalner, Karama Siigha, Ausaval, referred to in Satrufíjaya 
Tirtha[Insoription as 'nukhyar&jyavy&püramantr! ' of Ratanssl and ‘Bhisara, 
a minister of Banavira,* were Jains. The fact that Dum& Mehta -sided 
with the offended nobles against Vikramajite in helping the Mipis in 
lifting state cattle from the plain of Cittoda and that Cila Mehats served 
Banavire as the commandant of Cittoda, lends support to the view that 
Banavira’s power rested, possibly, on the support of the Jains. However, 
the Rajput did sometimes build temples in place of mosques or conyerted 
mosques into osttlesheds.! | "un de T 


The Ekalihga Temple ( Bouth Gate ) i Insorlption of the reign of 
Räimala gives a list of the villages granted by the Rinis from L&kh& to 
l From, the records of the former Badnora estate, "m ४. 5 

3, Qopper-plate dated Ph&lguna Krma ठे, | 687 V. B. ( Chief Commissioner, 
( Udaipur ) office, Register entry no. 44 ). I : ; 

8 In Nemi Nath: Pratasii Samgraka, a collection of the pedeetal-insorip 
tons from the Jain images item 99 of 508 A. D. from Mandseur belongs 
to the reign of R&imala, item 968 of ]5l6 A. D. from Kotšh and item 97 of 
[6597 A. D. from Bhensrodgadha, belong to the reign of 587 68, and item | 006 of 
I648 A. D. from Mandur and item l0I7 of I562 A, D. from ' Bhensrodgadha, 
belong to the reign of Udai Singha, 

4, Colophon of ‘Sri Updsak 22०48 9६ Oariiram’. Pub. Dalal. ‘A 
Descriptive Oatalogue of Jain MSS. in Jain Bhandar of Patan, I/390, 

5, Of, Medini Rai of Catderl ( Farishta I/60), Boo also Memoirs of 
Babar TI|293 for Singh, _ 

° 
° 
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Ràimala for the maintenance of the said temple. And we have no reason 

to believe thatthis practice was dropped by the later Ran&s, Animal 

ssorifices were offered to Kali! and the head of the enemy, caught 

unawares, was also placed before the deity whenever possible ( of, Prithvi- 

rüja's murder of S&rahgadeva ). The worship of Kāla Bhairava with 

human limbs by Rao Burt&na of Bund? might serve for inferring that 
perhaps this oult might be‘ourrent in some parts of Mewüds as well. | The 
insistence of the wife of 857; ६ on Miri to visit the temple of Amba- 
Bhavan! at the time of her daughter-in-law’s first entry in her father-in- 

law’s house, points to the practice that newly wedded royal brides were 

required to pay respect to this deity. The story of the capture of Cittoda® 

by Raps Hammirs through the arrangements made by his wife ( who had 

gained entry into the fort on the plea of paying respects to Amba Bhavani 

temple after her first confinement) similarly points to the practice that 

the royal brides were required to visit this temple with their first baby. 

The fort of Otttoda was regarded aa the symbol of Goddess Bhayant* and 

at the time of ita fall into enemy’s hands, royal blood was offered through 

the death of some ‘crown-head’ in the battlefield to propitiate this detty. 

The sons of Lakhamas! and R&vat Bagha bore orown on their heads to 

die the néxt day due to this belief only, | s 


The Dusagarpura ki Khyðta informs us that Mins Bháratt, the 
saviour of Jagamla, was returning from Ujjain after an armed clash with 
the Valrügis on the bank of the river Kgipr&,! It further informs that Mana 
Bharat! was riding on an elephant, Jagamüla was putin a palanquin arid 
after the latter’s recovery, was given & horse, four attendants and & peon 
to look after this animal. This ig enough to let us know about (l) the 
factional rivalries and fights between different seots of the Sadhus and 
(2) their huge establishments during these days. " 


Grants of villages were many times made by the Ranas for meeting 
l 
L. Of Rävala Rand ri Vaia, loaves 77 (a)-(b) 
3, Tod. op. ०६, II/I479, 
5, Ibid, I/38, 


t. Ct Mulandrayanaji Temple ( Chittor ) Insoription : Pub, 'Nyaya- 
Vijayji : Jain Tirtha no Tithdea, p. 890, . š ; 


5, Dusgarpurabi Khydta, leaves 32-38, i हो... S 
` 
e. 
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the expenses of maintaining the temples! Ratsnast made a grant ofa 
patch of land for the specifio purpose of obtaining flowers for the temple 
of Kupnár&ys&pajt (SavantrI) from the donee, Small tracts of lands 
given in oharity were oalled ‘gris’. Each Pink fed a certain number 
of Brahmins daily, Similarly, cows, grain and sometimes even gold were 
daily distributed. On specific religious occasions charity ons large soale 
was practised. Copper-plates refer to lands being given to Brahmins on 
the days of Ekddafi,® Dwüdaflf Amüvasy&* or Pürnimü*, On solar! 
or lunar eclipses? villages were often given to the Brahmins by 587 ४४ and 
Udal Singha. 55008 is reported to have given his weight in gold but the 


l. Gf the grants referred to in the. Ekalitga Temple (Bonuth Gate) 
Inscription by the earlier rulers of Mewlida up to Fimala, 


3, Sang is said to have given 000 ‘ grasa’ ( Vanákvall, 828, leaf 6l-( = ), 
R&imals, 80 (ibid, leaf (68. (& ) ), Udai Sitgha, I6( Vanékvali 872, p. l89). 
‘Grins’ is oalled * Dohalf' also ( Vané&vall, 878, leaf. 70(a)). Dr. Gopinath 
( op. colt, p. !93 ) is decidedly wrong in desoribing ' grasa’ as a ' nominal tax’ 
or produoe that the state in thoss days demanded. Māna Xavi is quoted by 
him ( ibid. p. 393 ) in the support of this view. The piece quoted by him refers 
to R&ja Bihgha's grant of ‘grisa’ to Bhilas who joined him, What else can the 
‘grisea ° be, except a patch of land, even in this context, 


$, of. Kachara grant by Kumbh& to Godhk Gog& dated Magasara Krgni 
li, I60 V. B. 


¢, of Jiwadi grant by Ratanasi to Dave Joga Gegu-on Philguna Krona 
7, 3687 Y. B. ( Ohie? Commiseioner ( Udaipur ) office, Register entry No, 05 ); 
B&hga's grant to HardEsa Boni dated Vaishake;Krgna 9, हो V. B. (O. C. 
( Udai. ), Reg. No. 947 ). 


5 of. Dodi Khedi grant by Udai Singh dated Vaif&kha Kryna 80, [लट 
Y. 8. (0.0. ( Udai ), Reg. no. 372); DhanvEdA grant by 687 ६६ dated Jatsthe 
Krma 30, I678 V. 8. ( O. O. ( Udai ), Reg. 859 ) 


9. of Jesorlyk grant by Singk on Veifikba Suklk 75, हा ए, 8. (0. 0 
( Udai.), Reg. No. 65l ) ; Kh!di grant by 88028 dated Jaisha Bukla l5, 569 
V.B.(O. C. ( Udai. ), Reg. no. 882); AnEgara grant by Uda: Bihgha, dated 
Vajsikha Sukla I6, I608 V, B. (0. C. ( Udai ), Reg. no. 920 ). 


T. of. Devathali grant by Udai Bihghs to Dave Dug& dated Migha Krpa 

अ), I600 V. B. ( O. C. (Udai. ), Reg. no. I205); Tolisa grant of Udai Singha to Jog 

T&r& Canda (0. 0. ( Udal ), Reg. no, I588 ) dated Vaií&khea Krma 30, 623 V. B. 

8, of, Vil&naH grant by Udai Biñgha to DerEsari Sivk dated Posya Sukli 

28, 2898 ४७५8. ( O. 0, ( Udai, ), Reg. no. 048) ; Mogan& grant by Baty’ to Lakmi 
on Kartika Sukls ाठ, 572 (0, O, (-Udai. ) Reg, no. 979, ) 
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detailed account of this ceremony is not preserved for us in any Yantdval. 
Udal. Sitghs gave-his weight in silver to the Brahmins in Dvaraka. On 
death anniversaries of their parents (of. Udai Bihgha's grant on the 
* Barhvaisari' day of Shiga! and Ratanss!’s grant on..the 5: Sathvatear!’ 
of his’ mother Dhanbgi? ) on the annual'Sraddha days (of. 887 2378 
grant.on the annual ‘Sriddhs’ of Raimala ) on the ocoasions of their 
marriages ( of. Vikramajtta grant atthe time of his marriage iri Mandala- 
gadha ) and at the time of the building of the oenetoplis of their ancestors 
(cf Vikramajtia’s grant to Harikantha on the commissioning of the cener 
toph of Báhg&*) the Ranks are reported to have given lands’ to thé 
Brahmins. Raévat.Bagha’s first act as the.‘ ruler of Cittoda, wasto grant 
land ‘to, the Brahmins ‘for the péace of the soul of his. father: It àuggesta 
that the first act of a new Rank was to grant land for the spirituat benefi 
of his predecessor, ` Cür&nas were held as much sacred :se-the Brahmins 
and-the grants made to these people nevér reverted to the state ( of. 
Burajemala’s distribution of villages to ctiranas, Brahmins, eto.) t 
construction of tanks was & work of special religious merit in those days, 
On the completion of Udai Sagara,, Udai Sitghs rode along its banks in a 
palanquin with his- wives and in the, end distributed. villages to the 
Brahmins Cow was held specially sacred. The greatest invocation 
against. any offence, besides * Gidghgila’, was that of killing: of a ‘cow. 
People believed in the existence of ghosts and Ratanas! made a grant fof 
propitiating the spirit of Raghavade during the reign of Bang’ 


Y 
, 


( VIII) ART ¿ND KROHITHOTURE 


ह अह. 


(a) Murio and Dancing 


. Though Kumbh& and Raimala spent the best part of their lives in 
the saddle, still the former composed a book 'SahgitarAja' on musio? and 


l, Bee p. 00 n. 5, above, 


3, ‘of. N&deéamk grant by Ratanas! to Vyksa Rudra on Jaistha Bukla | 
I685 V. 8. ( C. O. ( Udai ), Reg. no. 347 ) 


8, For the text of this copper—plate see Vira Vinods I/55. 


4, Blthelini grant by Vikra&ma]ite to Jog Harikantha dated Kartika 
Krma 3, 592 Y. 6, (0. O. ( Udal. ), Reg. no. 52 ) 


5, Boo Appendix B . 
6, Eklihga Temple ( South Gate ) Insaription, verse 69 qm 
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` the lattef woh the'appellatión of ' Sadgitarnava’ from his contemporaries, 
So wehave no reasón'íó presume that this tradition was not | carried on 
' during the days of their immédiate ‘successors. This is supported by the 
colophon of the #añusoript of 'Bahgltar&js' of Kumbha copied in the 
‘feign of Udai Singhs,” Mira. the ‘daughtértnlaw’ of 86096, was an. 
‘accomplished’ musictan: “Her special composition * Mica kg Malara " is still 
faniouy for its Sharing.’ Dancing was also cultivated. ` It was at a dancing 
party that Bahadur Khan had killed “tHe ñéphew of Saigi. The several 
graceful female dance poses ‘in'the temple built" by Kumbha in Oittoda 
testify to the excellence’ reached ° by this‘ art in {hose “days, Mirá herself 
was & good dancer’ ` PL ve ow | Gu" i f i - 
( b.) Painting and calligraphy : . : A vio» m 4a 
e © `A: patoh of painting: in the palavé of Panng in Olttoda testifies to the - 
faot that fainting was also patronised In toge days. | Though left to suffer 
the ray 2 es ‘of climate and mohsoons this piece still retains some dolour. 
It is a remarkable feat of the then colour-makers of Mewida. Calligraphy 
was Alsó pradtised ‘in those days. At the end of ‘each insoripticn the name 
of ita engraver is given. It suggésts that calligrapher was respected for 
his art. His name was usually mentioned in the inscriptions. alongside 
of the names of the builder and the engineer, The inscriptions of Kumbha 
in .Eutila soript ( of. slabg of Kumbh alner Inscription of Kumbha preserved 
in Victorla Hall Museum, Udaipur ) suggest that it was in fashion fn’ 
those days, , However, the inscriptions at B&vantri, the Mandsaur Insertp- 
Hon of 8&aga, the two R&mapol Inscriptions of Bapavire in Cittoda and the 
manusoript of “ Sürasdgar. ' of the days of. U dal Bihgha are found in current 
° DevnAgart soript. É One inscription of Banavira near RAmpol Gate- Oittoda). 
is in the, I6[h century A. D. Mewüda script. The oopper-plates-of these 
days are mostly found in the Mew&da soript only. 
(0) ‘Architecture =~ ' OO I | 
Temple building was the ohief hobby of the rulers of. these days, 
ahg is'said to have built a temple at Sikandarabñdš which was standing 
in the days of Ranchod Bhati, the author of Amara. Kavya. Udai Siigha 
l Ibid post-soript : Vira Vinoda, I/A94 `°- | l 
3, ` Bb’ Plate facing p. 268 of Motilal ‘Miraria. A Catalogue of MAS im the 
` Library of H. H7 the’ Makarand of Udaipur. = 
8, Amara Kdvya, leaf 80 (b). 
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constructed a temple of Udai Éyüma at Udaipur. Miri is also reported to 
have built a temple at Cittoda, The temples were usually built on a high 
plinth negotiable by & flight of steps. The walls of the poroh and the 
‘mandapa * ( central hall) went upto the middle of the height of the sides 

The upper half was left open. The upper borders of these walls were 
paved with smooth flat stones with vertical slabs for their outer borders, 
People oan, rest comfortably there. The mandapa was crowned with a 
hemispheric dome capped with & pointed skyward end (i e. Siva Sikhara ), 
The main chamber ( Nija Mandira ) of the temple was surmounted with 
a pyramidal dome (i. e, Vignu Bikhara ), near the top of which stood the 
Hagstatt A great number of statues of different deities in the Viotoria 
Hall Museum belong to the days of Kumbha, It is likely that in the days 
of his successors the statues might have been made on thelr models; An 
image of Ganapati installed by an oilman in the reign of Bühgà is also 
preserved in this museum. The artists and masons from Mewüda were 
employed even in QGujar&ta! and elsewhere! for the construction and 
repair of the temples. A book on architecture called * Rijs Vallabha was 
also written in the days of Kumbh& by Mandana® The later constructions, 
might have been reared on its principles 


(4) Tanks 


Vikramjtte built & tank, possibly, near the cenetoph of Saiga. Udai 
Bihgha built the Udai Sigara lake, The lakes in those days were constru- 
cted by damming & river at a narrow passage. At the place where the 
current struck the hardest upon the dam, « broad circtlar mould was built. 
It cohtracted as it ascended up. The dam in those days was built by filling 
with earth the gap between two parallel serpentine walls, Several ‘V’ 
shape fights of steps were provided at places to lead people to the waters, 
The tanka were built solely due to strategio and religious motives, The 
depression between the mountains and the pass of Debar! ( Udaipur ) was 
filled by the water of river Ahara by constructing the Udai Sagara lake 
It prevents the enemy from entering into the inner Girvà region by trevel- 
ling along the banks of river Bedacs, 





ग. of Satruijaya Tirthe ( Palitinl ) Inscription, Bpi. Ind. IL/47, 
3, Arohitects from Mewida were employed in the oonstruetion of Bhimi 
Sth Temple, Abu ( Muni Jia Vijay . Practaa Jain Sampraka, IT/l48, item 250 ) 
*& Mandana : Raja Vallabka, XIV/48, Š 
° 
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(e) Palaces : 


Udai Sthgha built a palace on the top of Mot! Magar! to the north of 
the oity of Udaipur, Amara Kaeyal says that he bestowed upon Pratüpa 
a palace, known as Damadam& on the bank of PIoholà. Possibly, Udai 
Bfhgha might have built this palace also. Surajana and Durgabhana are 
reported to have built their mansions at Udaipur. Betrufijaya TIrths in- 
scription says that Ratanast, the elder brother of Karama Siùgha Ausvila, 
the chief minister of Rani Ratanas!, built a mansion in Oittoda’, Such 
mensions and palaces strong and close structures with thiok circum 
soribing walls and a few road-looking windows, Even upto the days of 
Jagata Bibgha the palace architecture of Mewids lacked feminine touch 
of Sah Jahan type. Only some bold geometrioal designs constituted the 
chief art mottif, Lattice work was completely absent. The oenetoph of 
Amara Singha I at Maha Batiy&n ( Udaipur) is a olaasioal example of 
this type. The ruins of the palace of Udai Sitgha on Mott Magari and 
of Rind Prat&pe at Oavanda are the only surviving specimen of the palace 
architecture of these days. For the selection of the sites of the forts and 
palaces Brahmins or Badhus were consulted? 


(lIX ) LANGUAGE AND LITHRATURN 


The Satrufijaya Tirtha Inscription of the days of Ratanas! and the 
manuscript of ‘Butaka Nirnaya ’ of the days of Udai Sitghs, were written 
in Sanskrit. It clearly means that the impetus given to Sanskrit by 
Kumbha and Réimala was not lost in the reigns of their successors.’ 
However, Miri composed her poetry in Mewad! spiced with Gujarati. 
Dihgala, & language evolved Ly o&ranas to suit their Hindi knowing 
patrons, was also flourishing. Afii Karamas{! Cürana composed “80६ 





l Amara Kdvya, leaves 35 (a )=( b) 
3. Babruñjaya Tirtha Insoription, verses l4—8. 
8. Of Mexast II/270 
4. Stein, M. A.: Oatalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Raghunath Tem 
Library of H.-H, the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir ( 8094 ), p. 39. 


s, The Mamideva Temple Insomption of KumbhK and the Ekaliñga 
Temple (South Gate ) Insoription of Riimala are in Sanskrit, Pandita adept in 
Ranskrit, flourished in the oourt of Raimala (Ekalihga Temple Insoription 
verses 87—04 ),« ' 


6 Fo» tho instanoe of the Ditgal in tho dáys of Kumbhk see Fira Vinoda 
7/884, , 
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Balica ră Kavitta’ in Dihorla in the reign of Udai Singha, Mahap& 
Jaitivata,? Tikama Cancharlyà* and Haridàüs Oäraņa flourished in'the days 
of Banga. That common people used Mewid! can be inferred from the 
fact that «Imost all the copper-plates are written in MewüdI dialect. The 
insoriptions of. Säùgā and Banavira, are also in Mewad!. So also is the 
Patt& of Delavark by Pratápa. 


Exoept the Vanédvalis, the entire contemporary oBrana literatature of 
this period is in poetry-either Sanskrit or Ditgal: Rao Jaimala composed 
his verges in xvi century Hindi. Jain saints enriched the native’ litera- 
ture by their compositions in Bháge,  R&jaétla Upsdhyiys ‘wrote ‘ Vikra- 
mAdity& 60878 Rasa’ in 506 A. D? A great Jain monk scholar Hema’ 
Ratana, who is referred to by his pupil P&dmar&ja in ‘ Gor& Badal Pada- 
mani’ in I688 A, D." flourished in Mewüda in the reign of Udal Singha’: 
The’ Rands and nobles pstronised ošranas and it is fair to’ presume that a 
great bulk of literature would have come down to us from thelr pens, but 
for the II and III Sākās of Cittoda and other calamities during the 
Mewüda Mughal wars. The main emphasis of the carans literature was 
on the glorification of reckless valour. Others like Mira and Bio Jaimals 
in Hindi and Kumba ( of. Rasikapriy& ) in Sanskrit had devotional strain, 
However, other topios, like engineering, etc, were not negleoted 





3,’ Karamiat Astyi Bed participated in the Battle of Muholy ( Kavi Ego. 
Kavitia Vikramadtia aur Udai Siaghaji rd, verse 8L). For Bnj& DBklioš ri 
Kavitt& see Tiwari: ABORI, Vol. XXXVILL, pp. 80-40. MEE 

{ He was tho anoesbor of Kavirdja Shydmaida:, the author of: Vira 
Vinoda, For a Kavibbe of Makapd Jastdeata soo Vira Vinoda I/858.: 

है, ` He was a contemporary of Sitg&. Tradition attributes him - 006 , honour 
of helping B&hg&-out-of- his self-imposed-mourning after the Battle of KAnw&h-by . 
his couplets. For these pieces seo Kanhaiyalal Sahal : Rdjasthdma ke Sdnsketiba 
Updkhydaa, p. 208. " 

& A tradition ourrent in Mowids says that Rink’ 5६7 8 offered to give she 
entire kingdom of Mewida to Harid&sa on the occasion of festivities celebrating 
the oaptivity of Mahmud Khilj! of MAlav& However, Haridisa baotfully refused 
( Vira Vinoda I/87] ) 

5 For the pieces composed by Jalmalg on his last day see T wari: ABORI 
Vol. XXX VIU/4&. 


6 Muni Nyaya Vijayji . Jain Tirthanno Itthdsa,p. 887. . 
T | Ndgari Prasdrint Patrikd, Vol. 60/I, p. 40. e 
8, ibid, Vol 58/II, p. 78. - N 
९ 
e Ton 7 
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.( X POSITION OF LADIEB: , .- ३... की s ED ede मी 


There is nothing on record to suggest that the birth of a daughter 
was unweloome and that female infanticide was practised. The education 
of Mir& in religious lore at the hands of Gajüdhara Pandit in Merata! 
suggests that the education for girls was mostly restricted:to religious 
matters. The fact that the ladies of the atistooratio -families revelved 
training in military science oan be inferred from Türábii's entry in Toda 
in full armour along with her husband Prithviréja, Karmett’s death in TI 
B&k& with sword in hand, and the participation in the last battle by the 
` mother and wife of Patt& during III Bākā of Cittoda.! It was regarded 
is socially disgraceful to rejeot the offer of marriage, So when Ounda 
‘refused to espouse Hans&büi Rathoda, Lakha did it. The marriage of 
Udai Sitgha with Vira Bài, the flanoee of Maladera might be taken to 
mean tHat a girl promised in marriage to one could be given in marriage 
to another.” And when this happened a war followed between the ‘past 
‘flange and the present husband of such a lady? (of. the clashes between 
Maladeva and Udai Singhs). That the matrimonies could not always act as 
pacifiers of the personal quarrels during this period is revealed through the 
lifelong enmity between Maladev& and Udai Sihgha in spite of the fact 
that Udai Siigha had married the sister of MAladeva and bad given his 

own daughter in marriage to Rima Sitgha, s/o Müáladeva, The forcible 
marriages of the Sisodiy& girls with R&thors by Ranamala Hüthoda on the 
platform. of corpses of their ( girls’) relatives and under the canopy of 
spears! might have had their parallels in the times under our study The 
available evidence proves that the marriage of a beautiful girl was always 
attended by war 


A handsome present was required to be made by the father-in-law to 
‘the son-in-law at the time of engagement and Udal Singha received 5 
‘elephants and 300 horses from his father-in-law AkherBja Sonigarg at the 





l From the records of the former Badnor estate. : 

3 One Hadi queen of Rink Mokala participated in tha skirmish against 
the followers of Mer& and OKo&K and killed 5 of them before the Rizk succumbed 
( Nesnasi TL/6) . 

8, Bee also Nerast I/87. 

४, Bee ibid, I/88-9. 

5 Ibid I/27. — 
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time of his betrothal. In the same way a good amount was received by 
the bridegroom in dowry at the time of marriage. Akherüja and Jhala 
Sultans paid Hs. l0,000 and 5,000 respectively to Udai Sibgha at the 
time of their daughters’ marriages, Udai Bihgha also got Karamas! Affya 
from-Akheyaja in dowry on speoial request! The near relatives of the 
.bride also gave presents to the couple on this occasion. Bwarupade had 
given by mistake a box containing the idol of Nüganeo! Devi to her 
-younger sister Vira BA! at the time of latter's marriage The sending of 
his sword by Ratanasi to wed the daughter of Prithvir&ja KaohawkhA 
shows that sword could act as proxy in marriage ceremony in those days: 
There is nothing on record to suggest that ‘ Parad&h ° system was observed 
then in Mewids. The exploits of Targbai, Karamet!, eto., on the other 
hand point to the absence of this oustom, The mother of ihe Rana 
received investiture of dowager-queen at the time of the succession of her 
son. The threat of Dhanabai Rathoda to commit suicide in her: attempt 
to save Bahadur Khan and the successful part played by Karameti in 
getting the fief and the fort of Ranthambhora for her sons from SAngh 
prove that the ladies carried their point even in state matters either by 
violent threats or ingenuous tears. Bhatlyinl Dhira Kumara, a wife of 
Udai Singha, built Bhatty&nt Bazára in Udaipur.’ 


However, the lot of ladies in those days was not enviable, Polygamy 
was the practice of the day. Prithvirija had ]8 wives, Báhgà 28, Ratanast 
१3, Vikramajita 5 and Udai Siùgha 20. Besides, Bangs had l] conoubi- 
nes and Ratanasl5. The name of Putalüdevi, the mother of Banavira’s 
mother, a conoubine of Prithvirijs has come down to us, However, there 
is no reason to believe that he had only one concubine. No oonoubine is 
referred to in case of Vikramajita but it is worth remembering that he 
died young. Though the number of the concubines of Udai Singhs is not 
recorded but the presence of his 9 natural sons‘ is enough to suggest 
that their number was not small. His ( Udai Sitgha’s) risking a war 
with Haji Khkn to get Ratgard&i is very significant point in this connection, 





X, This information is supplied by Adiyd Savaladanjt Odrasa Kavi, a deos- 
cendant of Aftte Karamast, from ‘ Kirat Prabasha’ by Bakhat Ram Ashia. The 
villages bestowed upon Karams! are still enjoyed by his descendanta. 

3, Nenas I/25 i 

१, Badavd Deviddaa : Mewkda ki Raniyaun kI Khykta, leaf 8 (a). 

¢, Vawšawalt 872, p. 4] 


-` 
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The putting of ७ leg of a oot on the palm of Nadamabai ( sister of Prithvi 
råja ) by her husband Rio Jaimala of Idar points to the fact that even 
the royal families were not immune from the practice of torturing ladies : 
The surprise attack on Rio Jaimala by Prithvir&ja to avenge the insult to 
his sister suggests that such ill-treatments resulted in retaliation by the 
members of her paternal family. The threat of Jūgamāla to Ratank Sai, 
khal& to have the mother of Tara Bal dragged in publio, after tying her to 
the tail of horses harnessed to a cart, shows the absence of respect even in 
the treatment of the ladies of the aristooratio families. The attempt on 
the life of Mira by Vikramajita proves that inconvenient ladies of the 
royal family were disposed of by either poison or sngke-bite, One of the 
causes of the quarrel between Surajamala Hadi and Ha&tanas] was the 
suspicion on the part of the Rind of some illicit relationship between his 
wife and Surajamala, The elopement of Buptyürade ( wife of Naratigha 
Sindhala ) with Narbade due to ill-treatment should not be treated as an 
exceptional event of the reign of Raimala alone. 


Nenas has cited instances which vouoh for the facts that the ladies 
were enslaved,! beaten! with sticks’ and lashes with their hands tied 
behind their backs.’ Out of the several oo-wives some were loved and 
others neglected. In one instance a chieftain had a forced three-day 
oompany with every bride married within his estate." Desertion by ladies 
of their husbands due to- ill-treatment? or disrespect, widow-remarrt 
age, illicit relationship between stepsons and stepmothers 7 are also 

l, Nezast I/88. 

3, Ibid, I/202, 

. Ibid, I/20. 

. Ibid, I/l24, 70, 

5, Ibid, II/l24, 

6, Ibid, II/l84. 

tT, Ibid, ए/85,. 

$, Ibid, I/354. 

9. Ibid, II/l24-5, 202, 285. 


= a 


lo. Ibid, IT/88. 
M, Ibid, I/948 ; TI/l89, 358. 
9, Ibid, I/i99, 
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reported. . Congorts! and daughters’. were taken away by -the opponents 
to wife. . Tutt of the deserting wife? or of the wife of the enemy* yas out 
away by wey.of challenge when she was asleep with her, consort. Marriage 
‘parties sometimes returned without marriage Barbers or their ladies! 
conveyed news ofthe beauty of girls to their masters who took them away 
for prostitdtion, Deserted: ladies were given away in marriage evén by 
iheir.parents* - Sometimes ‘people went to the extent of offering, their 
sisters in marriage, even when their husbands were alive, to obtain help 
in revenging their feuds,’ . E १. "E 
, Still many ladies immolated themselves on the pyres. of their husbands. . 
Whenever the remains of the ‚deceased were disposed of elsewhere,.hig 
turban was sent to his wife; and she burnt herself along , with this token 
(of, the self-immo]ation.of Umade in Mewida along with the turban of 
Rio Mijadeva of M&rwüda in the reign of Udai Singha. ) At the time of 
extreme peril the ladies of those days oommitted jauhar ' i. e., wholesale 
suicide by jumping into leaping flames after killing their young ones by 
sword,. poison or‘fire., About 8,000 children were drowned in: II S&k& of 
Oittoda. While either committing Jauhar’! or immolating with ‘their 
husbands, the. ladies bedeoked themselves with ornaments and costly 
costumes and then died. The ladies who immolated themselves on pyre of 
their husbands were very highly respected. The greatest invocation. 
against forfeiture in Patt&é of Delavard, next to Kkalinga, is the name of 
the Mahlsatiyüns 


- ने 








=== nF, ,Ə.— 
l Ibid, II/85. : 


4, Ibid, I/27-8; II/307. 
8, Ibid, L/954. 

4, Ibid, I/226-7. 

४8, Ibid, II/298. 

6, Ibid, II/948, | 
* Ibid, I/228. T 
$, Ibid, I/998, 

0, Ibid, I/990, | | 
I, Eáthoddn ri Khydia, leaf 57 ( b) mE 
ll, Of, Mirai-s Sikandar, p. I76. | 

ग Of, The Rehla of Ibn Baituta (tr, Mahdi Hussain), P: 22.- - . 
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“.जदी- पंच कतराक gat सीरदाद हा जणा कीयो क बाप 
का मारवाहवोळॉ ने गादी न मीछे जणी ऊपर जगडो Te सो बरस 
Y माह ५ दन ९ गादी सुनी रही. ..... 
` ` मेवाड का इतिहास ( मूल ñq नुं ८८२ 

स. म. उदयपुर ), कथानक २२५ 


Appendix B — : 
` ` _भ्रीरामोजती 
भ्रीगणेश्न प्रसाद | i TE एकळंगप्रसा 
भारा 
सही. 
छाइन वित्रकोट महादुर्गे राजाधिराज sdn -- "i 


q 
२ आदेसातृ त्रिवाडी हरदास सोमि अघाट स 
à राघदे प्रीति gsm भीरावसे रनसी 
» ४ gs अम्र हेमा काबरा घ्रजवी पं .श्री ` ` 
५ साठ वुध Wu काबरी माहे ES २ घडा अ- 
६ घाटि मुषघसे ३०० राघोदे प्रीति सु- 
(Q^ ७ रताण तटी वार डोहली, "ET हेमा काब 
„ ८ तिक उपोरे चुंडावत कर 
» ९ संवत १५७७ qd पैसाष बदि १२ कव- 
, 3e X GŠ दत्त 


( Text of the Copper-plate No. 895 in the custody of the Chief 
Commissioner, Udaipur Division, Udaipur [ Raj. | ). 


ll P Annals, B, Q. RB, I, ] 


Y 
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Append C — 


लाइन १ 


n 


22 


2) 


qà 


Toot of tha Insoription from Mandsaur 
॥ स्वस्ति श्री॥ संवत्‌ १५७६ वर्षे शाक १४४९ प्रघ 
माने ॥ महाराजाधिराज भ्रीराणा संप्राम di 
तस्य प्रसाद उद्दोतकारी । राज श्रीराव असोक- 
मळ । दशपुर नगरे घानापति । सिरजणाति ॥ 
साह सहसमळ । संगवी तेजा | साह वछा | कानू 
Wark छाडावी । साळ fx सार कानू छूटी 
जो कोई दाणी उगाती वीजो कोई विस्वाकी 
चाल करे । तेकी जाय ने गादह गाली तीन 
तलाक । हींवू ने गाय की सोंस । सुसलमान 
SD सुसाफ की सोह । जे कोई हुअदार 
हो तो विखाकानु की चाल करे । लेहने प्रिध्वी 
मारया को पाप लागे । TE गार । तल्लाक ॥ 
पोस g$ ५ पंचमी सोमवार । प्रशस्त लिखी ॥ 
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“ मांडव गुर्जर मह मुके 
रेणवां दीघ चत्रगढ राण ॥ ” 
“ta चित्रगढ कवियां श्लुमाणा 
दिन क्छिईं ते रीअ दीघा ॥ ” 


( ख. मोसीछालजी श्रौत्रीय के संप्रह से ) 


RGVEDA AND AROHAEOLOGY 
By 
RAMAOHANDRA JAIN 


A happy Controversy regarding the contribution of Archaeo- 
logy and Literature has been raised between Bir Leonard Woolley 
and Sri R. C. Majumdar regarding the reconstruction of pre- 
history of Indla upto 200 B.O. A resume of the substance of 
this controversy is given here to understand the necessary 
background. 2 


Unesco has set up an International Commission for writing 
a history of the sofentific and cultural development of mankind. 
The first volume would trace this history of mankind from the 
very beginning down to 200 B. C. which is the joint production 
of two authors, the portion concerning: India being written by 
Sir Leonard Woolley, an eminent scholar of international 
reputation. The draft of the first volume was sent to National 
Commission of [ndia on the subject for suggestions and oriticism 
and it was considered at a Bureau of the Commission of which Sri 
R. O. Majumdar, an eminent soholar of international reputation, 
submitted a written note. Correspondence ensued between two 
learned scholars. + 


The final position taken by Sir Woolley is like this, That the 
date of Aryan immigration into India is about 500 B.O. Aryan 
victory ssems to have involved wholesale massacre, Aryans 
were a non-urbanised people and semi-barbarous. Aryans destroy- 
ed the great Harappa civilization. The Rgveda is the eplo of the 

-destruotion of one of the great cultures of the anolent world. 
Sir L. Woolley, the General Editor agreeing with bim, rejects 
the evidence of Rgveda on the ground that it is theoretical and 
Controversial. Its archaic Sanskrit makes it an imprecise and 
limited source of history and the view based on Hgveda could 
` not be inuluded as factual history, in the absence of any arohseo- 
logical data. 
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The poeltion taken by Sri R. O. Majumdar is just like this, 
Rgveda is the mother of two new aolences : Comparative Philology 
and Comparative Religion; From Rgveda, we learn a great deal of 
the land in which the Aryana lived, their tribal organisation, their 
language and literature, their s:¢lal and economic conditions and 
their philosophy, religion, moral ideas:and art. He rejects the 
views of tte Sanskritista who have no hesitation in ignoring alto- 

‘gether the ‘archaeological evidence and derive Hinduism solely 
from the Vedic culture. Similarly he also rejects the views of the 
archaeologists who deny the antiquity of Rgvedio culture and 
‘derive almost everything (of Hinduism) from pre-Aryan ( Woolley 
gives credit to pre-Aryan inhabitants of the land only for certain 
elements of Hindu oulture), He does not admit that there was 
wholesale massacrg by Áryans and that Rgveda fs the epiq of des- 
rnetion, of, one of the great cultures of the anelent world, He 
highly praises the high intellectual eminence of the Aryans in 
fhe srealms, of religion, philosophy and grt, He is afraid of the 
development of pre-historic archaeplogy which is fraught with 
great danger end perhaps he wants its complete stoppage. . He 
dubs Woolley as a typical representatlye of the new ,sclence of 
pre-hjstoric archaeology. _ , E | 


3 'Bat Majumdar forgets that he has appeared in his article as a 
‘typloal representative of the old solence of soriptural Truth! 


ie 


Sir Leonard Woolley has not done justice to the pre-Áryan 
people of Bharata and their culture and olvilizatlon in this very 
‘brief references Aryan supreme violence and complete annihi- 

lation. Pre-historic archaeology krows ‘that Iran was the Far 
Western part of Bharata; Panjab, North “Rajasthan and Sindh 
being only its Western paris. Bharatiya ( We should call the pre- 
-Aryan as Bhürattyàs) land was violated -soméwhere In the first 
-parfof second millennium B.O. on its Far Western bordérs of 
Iran by the Aryans (tobe soientifio Aryo-Iranians) from'towards 
-Ruasisn Turkstan in North, They had continued battles and 
. j Bri R. O. Majumdar, Rgvedio. civilisation in the light of Archaeology, 
A.B. O, R. L, Vol. XL, (pp. I-5). Resume is given from this article in almost 
the very words of she two scholars, ee 
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confilota with the indigenous people of the land. It was B conflict 
between two ways of life. The Bharatiya People were leading 
pre-eminently a spiritual way of life while the invading’ Aryans 
followed the materialistlo way of life. Hersfeld partially appre- 
clates this situation Á ryans had established thelr suxəralnty as 
Kaesites‘and Mittanis’ near Iran about 600 B. O. and I450 B. G 
respectively; By the time of famous’ Boghaz-Keul treaties in 
‘Circa I380 B. O., the Aryans were undivided In Iran. Then 
BChlsm appears amongst tke Aryan»' in Iran and they divided 
thedigelvés ag Varuna followers and: Indra followers. Then the 
emphasis shifts fron Far Western Bh&rata in Iran to Western 
Bharsta in Punjab and Sindh and its border-land-territories of 
Arachosia and Gedrosia.. Now Áryo-Brahmas'( now the separated’ 
. ° Aryo-lrartens who advanced towards Hast under the leadership 
of Indra should be properly called Aryo-Brabmas) had to wage 
ferocious naval battles in the beginning with Kranas © bn‘ the 
river Haetumant called in Rgveda riv.r AMSumatl? under the 
mil tary commanderehip of Indra, alded‘by his lieutenants Brha- 
spatf and Maruts, Then the different battlés with-different republi- 
Can oitles and villagés under’ different popular laaders, thiscal 
led ‘ D&sas and Dasyus ensued in the realms of Araohosia and 
Gedrosia, flfsí under the leadership of Indra and then under tHe! 
leadership of Divod&sa. If proper re-sppraieal of the archaeolo- 
gloal wealth found in,excavation-at, different sites dopiguated 88 
Quetta culture, Amri-Nal culture, Kulli culture and Zhob oulture 
ls made, we would find the material evidence of some of these 
cultures duly related to the Arya-D&sa Daryu battles, Ihave 
made one euch attemrk-that Aryan Bhrgus were involved in 
some: battles in Gedrosia who later became Jhukar (people and 
oecupled Ohanhu-Daro, Jhukar‘and Jbungar. Revede and Aroha- 
ecology are very Dear ts each other for matrimontat? alliance’. only: 
8 wise historian ' priest’ is needed to oause‘thelr hand-meót &nd 
marriage, All this happened Letween circa 950-250 B.C, ' = 
i SHEER WS. HEE FINS NNN NN SPs SMEAR Ns SME E, 
! ]ran in the most Arclont Hast, l94I, pp. U, 77 — . 
' 3 Stuart Flggott—Pre-historle India, pp, 250-85! | 
^" BeO«Jain—Ohapter “Krishna” ñ 'my unpublished Book ५ Bupreni¢ 
Vrati—the Neminitha 7 "pq 
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The next century was very ‘important for Bharatlys history. 
It-was in this century that the famous D&sarajfie war was fought 
between the Áryo-Brahmas and Bharatiyas.. Different battles of 
Düsar&jfis War were fought at different grounds. The naval battle 
on the banks of Parusni ( Modern Ravi) was most prominent. 
Some ground battles were fought In the Jangala region, probably 
the Ganganagar District of present Rajasthan State, The final 
battles vere fought Inthe Yamun& region with Bheda and bis 
allies, The large scale destructions at the archaeolgioal eitea of 
Harappa, Rang Mahal and Haatinapur and Aryan Settlements on 
or near these pre-Aryan sites do throw some light about the Rgve- 
dio Áryo-Bhürat!lya conflicts, Some more excavations may 
throw some further light, This Dasaréjia War in which the 
Bharatiya fotoes were completely routed and Bharatiya people 
finally subjugated by Aryo-Brahmas seems to have been fought 
about .2200-250 B. O. Sir Leonard Woolley concedes the 
' gradual evolution’ of the Rgvedio culture but Lis treatment of 
this ‘ gradual evolution’ fs very scanty and unsatisfactory. 

By 200 B. O. Aryans were finally victorious in most parts 
of the world. In Europe, Ægean culture was transplanted by the 
mainland Hellenic culture. Egypt was coming under Aryan 
influences Asia Minor had long before gone under Hittite Aryan 
domination, Aryan hegemony reigned supreme in the land of 
ancient Sumer and Akkad. Same was the fate of Babylonia and 
adjoining regions. Bharats (Far Western Iran and Western 
Punjab, North Rajasthan and Sind regions ) was Crumbling before 
the Aryan military might. Aryans had been in this region for 
sufficiently long time and in such an eminent book of history, the 
actions and interactions of the victors and the vanquished should 
have been properly dealt with Archaeological historians speak 
of the existenoe of a great pre-Aryan and non—Aryan oulture and 
Oivilization from Ægean sea to Yamuna which the ‘semi-barba- 
rian’ nomadic Aryas destroyed. How did those great olvilizations 
contribute to the ' gradual evolution’ of Aryan life by 200 B. 0 
should have been an important part o! the chapter the absence of 
which the historians would henceforth greatly regret. 

To be specific, Aryans had a atosl—framə tribal collective. The 
republican structure of the pre-Aryan people had largely it flu- 
enced it. That gave them the institution of Rajan (राजन ), the 
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democratization of the authoritarian autocratic Incra rule, Aryan 
patriarcha] syatem began to imbibe some of the elementa of pre- 
Aryan: matriarchal system. The Aryan goclo-economlo institu. 
tion, the sacrifica, a horrible institution of colleotive violence and 


exploitation, became diluted and individualised due to the pre- 


Aryan, nou-erploltative, individual-based-property economic 
system, The influence of the pre-Aryan spiritual ideology. is 
clearly discernible throughout the length of later ages. The con- 
version of Bhrgus, eminent Commanders of fire brigade section 
of the Aryan war machine, to Yati-ship js an instance In point, 
The historical play of mutual actions, interactions and -reactions. 
of these opposing forces should have been depleted In a dialectical 
manuer. eg 

The orlticism of Dr. R, O. Majumdar ig not muoh helpful to a 
disleotical historian. It fs true that Rgveda fs the mother of 
Comparative Philology and Oomparative Religion but no scientific 
attempt haa yet been made to Invoke the ald of these two sclepces 
In the reconstruction of ancient Chronological history. Majumdar 
may not diffir from Woolley in. the statement that culture 
refleoted in the Reveda Is itself that of a later period. Rgveda 
In ita present form came into existence about I000 B. Ot. We 
discern that strata in Rgveda. Firstly, it depicts pure original 
Aryan way of life, secondly, we find the changed Aryan way of 
life due to thelr contaots with their opponents and thirdly, it vivi- 
diy gives the evolved mired culture effected due to racial admir- 
ture with thelr opponents after Aryan viotory over them. This 
may roughly correspond to the progress of Aryan history in this 
way, That the Aryan man was originally an inseparable part of 
his tribal collective. Then a stage came, when Aryan leaders 
came to be considered as representatives of natural phenomena and 
thirdly they became mythologized, Rgeveda depicts all these three 
stages, —— l | I n 

Aryans of the present might belong to that section of humanity 
whioh comprises the most distinguished people of the world whioh 
they so far have been able to maintain dua to inhuman violence 

! B K. Ghose—" Vedio Literature, General View", in The Vedio Age 
edited by Bri R. O. Majumdar and À, D. Pusalker, published from Bharaily i 
Yidya Bhavan, Bombay, page 385, , 


+ 
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and -exploitation bui Majumdar betrays the historical principle 
enunoia!ed by himself in stating that Rgveda is the product of 
high intellectual eminence of the Aryans. Here hë does not take 
cognizance of ' archaeological outward manifestations’ and litè- 
raryi man’s ‘inner conception’. He ‘discards arShaedlogy alto» 
gether and exibiblte his puré Brahmanical oonserVatiani Ro: for- 
‘gets his own statement that credit for oertain elements in Hindu 
Culture goes to pre-Aryan inhabitants of the land. A true histo- 
rian shall not deny the eminent contribution of non-Aryans: in’ 
the: composition and ‘compilation of Rgveda, We may: ignoré 
dertain: -non-Aryan Rais as Krona, Jaratk&ru, Sarpatajar and 
others ;. but we certainly cannot ignore the eminent part played’ 
by Rai Vigvamitra, the non-Aryan progenitor of Dasyus and 
Himself Dasyu-Ohiof, in this holy task. "Hgveda ls the joint 
produot of Aryan and-non-Aryan Reis converted to Aryaniam. - » 
Majumdar refers to philosophidal and theological speculations. 
Mach of what he has fa mind is contained in the Tenth Mandala 
“of Raveda which is a product of not later than ००३ 800 B, 0. 
It is very unfortunate that he does not like to prefer even 
the, authority of Pro-Brahmanical Winternitz, who rejolces In 
the victory of noble Aryans ‘over swarthy aboriginal inhápi- 
है tants, ' on this gubjeot. Though this viewpoint, ( the State of Aryan 
culture circa 200 B. O.), was quite absent to him, till he, by this 
period, 0068 not find any ' philosophical thoughts’ and theological 
spoculations In Rgveda.. He also &aserta that Rgveda Gontalns 8, 
‘ genuine primeval rel igious poetry ’ which depiote their earliest 
Culture by which he’ means that ‘Aryan uw" " were “active, 
joy ful and warlike people, of semi-savage habits elleying only. 
In victory in battle, glory and. rich booty, wealth, heaps of gold 
and countless herds of 0३४७, rain for their fields; oHiliren and 
long life'* ‘The Religion ‘of Rgvedio Aryans ciroa l200 3, ७, 
was undiluted physical or gross material {stio religion. x 
Majumdar hag made a very fatal statement. He has denounced, 
the development of pre-historic archaeology fraught with great 
danger, , He has again. forgotten himself I is the truths brought 
? M: Wihternitz—A History of Indian Literature, Vol I; part 3 959,' 
University of Oalontts, pages 50, 64 68. : - < à GEN CN 
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into light by archaeology that has made a one-sided and preju- 
dic.d Sanskritist a trae historian. But for Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, he would have Continued to derive the whole Hindu 
culture from Rgveda alone which he himself considers wrong. 


This discussion brings forth unto light the inherent incon- 
siskenoles and Contradictions in the positions maintained by both 
the eminent scholars. This has so resulted because both the scholars 
are static and conservative. They have not searched the relative 
truth. 

And this ig my humble guggestlon with all due respect to the 
eminent historians. This volume of history should firat deal with 
the peaceful penetration of Aryans’ into lran, the Far- Western 
Bharata or Punjab-North-Rajasthan-Bind region-the Western 
Bharata. Secondly it should give the picture of the contacts peace- 
ful and military of the two peoples. Thirdly it should narrate 
the final composite p'eture as evolved in circa L200 B,-O. due to 
reactions and interactions of esoh other upon each other. ' t 


We may ignore the Naturofication and Mythologlzation, of 
Aryan man and ritualization of Aryan institutions which may 
have taken place after i00 B. A; but we may not do so without 
hazard to faithful history the most primitive strata of Rgveda 
which faithfully deplets the original Aryan way of life and the 
working of their collective institutions. Changes wrought in them 
due to the contacts with their adversaries are no less significant. 
We find substantial remoulding of man by 200B. O. which are 
well preserved in Rgveda. Rgveda hence, appears to contain 
more historical truths about the history of mankind till [200 B. C, 
than is apparent to Sir Leonard Woolley. 
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A NEW THEORY ABOUT THE HOME 
OF KALIDASA | 
BY 


V. V. MIBABHI 


The home of K&lidies ig a much debated question which has 
ereroised the minds of scholars for a long time. Some place it 
in Bengal on the ground that his name has a Bengali look, while 
others, drawing attention to some pecullar customs, aver that 
he was a native of Kashmir. It ig, however, generally believed 
that he was a resident of Ujjayin! in Malwa; for in his Megha , 
dūta he has made the Cloud-messenger visit that city even though 
it did not He on its way from Rimagirl to Alak&, and has devoted 
to its deeoription more than a dozen verses in which he has 
given us a graphic picture of the oity and its surrounding:, the 
great temple of Mahakala situated in it, ita prosperity and- tradi 
tions eto. Recently Mr. V. K. Paranjape of Poona hae, in his book 
Fresh Light on Küliddsa s Meghadüta, put forward a novel theory 
vix. that Kalidasa wasa native of the village Malda in Obhattisgad 
It is proposed to examine this theory oritieally in the present 
article, 


r 


The main arguments of Mr. Paranjape msy be summarised 
as follows :— 


' ४ (][|) While stating the way of the Oloud-messenger from 
R&maglrito Alaka, the Yaksa says as follows :— 
स्थामावस्मात्सरमानिचुछादुत्पतो वहूम खः स्थ 
दिकूनागानां पाथि परिहरण स्यूलहस्तावळेपास्‌ u १४ ti 


In this verse the Yaksa asks the Cloud to fly into the sky with 
Its face’ to the north, avoiding on ite way contact with the 
massive trunks of the quarter-elephantg. This does not, however, 
mean that the Cloud was to begin lta journey in the northern 
direction. It was only to turn its face to the northebecause 
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it was considered auspicious to do go at the time of departure 
(TL). The direction in which the Cloud was to fly was the 
west - nay the south - as shown by the reference to the M&la 
table-land in verse l6, which runs as follows :— 


qu: सीरोसकऋषणप रामिक्षेत्रमारुह्म AS 
किंखित्पश्नावत्रम छद्॒ुगतिसय पृथोत्तरेण ॥ १६ n 


The Māla Ksetra could not be to the north as journey in that 
direotion fs not indicated by the poet so far. Moreover, if one 
had to turn a little to the west and then again to the north for 
reaching Amrakita, then in that oase the deviation would be 
muoh too minor and negligible to deserve a special mention of it. 
Nor could it be to the east It would mean traversing the Mala 
land and,then return to or towards R&magiri again! The only 
reasonable and probable alternative with which we are left is 
placing the Mala to the south (p. 76). All ancient commentaries 
which seek to give the location of Mala place it to the south of 
Ramagiri 77). Sthiradeva, the most anolent commentator of 
the Meghadūta, for instance, says that M&la listo the south and 
marks the western limit. ( qxarm are namain वक्षिणोंश्रितस ). 
Now, Ramagiri can only be Ramgad in the former Burguja 
State, now inoluded in Madhya Pradesh. So Mala Ksetra can be 
no other than the Malda region around Ratanpur (p. 55); for 
(i) the two names Māla and Malda are clossly rim!lar, aud 
(ii) Malda is in the vicinity of Amrakfita ( Amarakanteka ) 
described in the next verse ( 7 ). 


The Māla country is thus to the south of R&magirf, but 
Kalidasa should have gent the Cloud-messenger to AlakA in the 
north. If he made it go to the south, it must be because the 
Mala Desa was his.home (p 2lI). He had evidently a special 
love for it. Later, Kalidssa went to Ujjayinl, the capital of the 
Avantis, probably by the same route subsequently desoribed in the 
Meghaditia. Mila represents the land of his birth, while the 
other, the field of his subsequent activity or career , p. 29 ). 


í 2) This Māla country may have acquired tha name of 
ksetra probably because it was traditionally.known as the region 
of Rama’s Vanavisa wanlerings(p. 220). Sọ Kalidasa decided 

: 
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to allow the Cloud to visit the’ Mala country but only a little 
I e. partially’ (खित) and thereafter ( marg ) make it at once 
‘turn round and come back again i, e. towards the north (wu 
एषोत्तरेणृ i) to iieach Amarakantaka... The deviation was now 
negligible and within limits ( p. ८१] )”. 


The grounds on which Mr. Paranjape places K&lid&isa’s home 
In Malda near Ratanpur in Ohbhattisgad have been stated above 
as far as possible in hia own words. We shall now proceed to 
examine them oritioally. 


Mr. Paranjape is obsessed with the idea that Ramagiri men- 
tioned in K&slidsaa’s Meghadti/a is identical with Ramgad in the 
former Surguja State. For proving this favourite theory of his 
he does not hesitate to twist the meanings of Kalidasa’s verses. 
If R&maglri is identified with Ramgad, the mountain Ámraktüta 
(which Mr. Paranjape identifies with Amarakantaka ) and the 
river Narmad&, dssoribed in the Meghadita as lying on the Cloud’s 
way to Vidiéa, would be to the west of Ramagtri, while the Yaksa 
aska the Oloud to fly to the north (saatagga खस ), Mr. Paranjape 
therefore says that the Cloud was to turn Ita. face to the north for 
the sake of nuspiolousness, but was to fly tothe west! Of this, 
however, there la absolutely no indication in verse l No 
commentator says that the Cloud was to fly to the west; on the 
other hand, many say explloitly that it was to fly to the north. 
Then, again, Mala, the place which the Cloud was to visit next, 
lies, according to Mr. Paranjape, not to the west but to the south 
(rather to the south-west) of Ramgad; for is is sald to be 
identical with Malda near Ratanpur. For justifying this direc- 
tion of the Oloud’s journey, Mr. Paranjape finds an authority 
in the commentary of Sthiradeva (माळ वृक्षिमाभितम ) That Sthira- 
deva means nothing of the kind will be shown below. -For going 
to Alak& the Cloud should have taken the northern direction, but 
he goes to the south to reach Malda. So Malda must be K&lidása's 
home ~ such is tho line of Paranjape’s reasoning | 


This place M&la, which Paranjape now glorifies as the home cf 
Kalidasa, was previously regarded by him as inserted in the 
poem merely to fill up the gap between Ramagiri ( Ramkad) and 

6 e 
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Amrakita ( Amarakantaka ).' ( Vide his Marathi book ( ?rwqeree 
सथा प्रकादा, p.84). The importance of M&la seems to-have suddenly: 
dawned upon him, ` 


For proving that Mala was situated to the south of Ramgad 
Mr. Paranjape has cited some passages from the commentaries of 
the Meghadüta like that of Sthiradeva, which has माछं वक्षिणाधितस . 
But none of these commentators says that the cloud was to 
proceed to the south from R&magirl Sthiradeva for instance, 
while pointing ont the significance of the plural number विङनागा- 
नास in the verse स्थानावस्मात्‌ etc. cited above, says explicitly that the 
Oloud was to avoid all other direotlons and proceed only to the 
north, (gadam faufet dme प्राते यक्षो worm विगन्तराणि परिषहत्प 
MTT हरित TT गन्तव्पोति wie: i)" Mr. Paranjape’s Interpretation 


I that the Cloud was to turn ita face to the north for the sake of 


ausplolousness la not given by a single commentator. Mallin&tha, 
on the other hand, says explicitly that the Oloud was to turn its 
face to the north, because Alak& where it was to go was situated 
in the north ( उवळूपस्वः सन्‌ | अलकराया उदीच्यत्वावित्पाशपः । ). 


One may, however, ask, How does Sthiradeva then say that 
Mala, which marks the next stage of the Cloud 8 journey was in 
the south ?' This question is not difficult to answer. Sthiradeva 
does not mean that Male is to the south of Ramagiri. What he 
says is that since the Cloud is to ‘proceed to the north from the 
Māla country, the latter is situated in the south. Another com 
mentator, Sumativijaya notic'ng that. the Cloud was to turna 
little to the west ( किंम्चिस्‌ «wary mH) says that Mala was situated 
in the ७.६ ( पूर्बस्पां विशि माछं marmi वेदा (giu स्ताकमसारुह्य ). As 
the eastern location of Mala is inconvenient -to his theory, 
Mr. Paranjape 83४8 that the text of Sumativijaya’s commentary 
is corrupt here (p. 74). AB 8 matter of fact, neither Sthiradeva 





५ 86 ' पादपूरणार्थक अभ्यसापमार्णे Ayame स्थळततक!शांत m घरीचशी 
am कोरी राहूं नये एवढ्याकरितां क लिदासारने बा माळ पठाराचा उपयोग करून घेतळा 


आहे p. 84. - ' 
१५ Kglidasn’s Maghaduta with Sthiradeva's commentary, edited by Y. G, 
Paranjape, p. 20. . 
d Bee the passage olted in Paranjape's Fresh Light eto., p. 74, 
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nor Sumativijaya knew where exactly Māla was situated. They 
conjecturally state its location in view of Kalidasa’s description 
in verse Í6. Neither of them, however, states that location with 
reference to Ramagirl It is therefore futile to attempt to fix the 
location of Kālidāsas home on the strength of the statement of a 
commentator about the location of M&ls 


Of the two reasons for identifying Māla with the village 


Malda, a few miles to the north of Ratanpur in Obhattlsgad, tre 
first based on the similarity of the names Mala and Malda is 
deceptive. One might as well identify Māla with M&Id&, the chief 
town of a district in Bengal. Asa matter of fact, Malda in Bengal 
is far botter known and has sume ancient remains.’ If the Cloud 


could wheel back from Malda near Ratanpur, it could do so . 


equally well from Malda in Bengal. Besides, the description in 
verse l4 of the Meghadiia shows that Male was on a table-land; 
while the village Malda near Ratanpur is not go situated. 

The second ioason advanced by Mr. Paranjape to prove the 
identity of Māla with Malda vis, that Malda is situated in the 
vicinity of Ámraküta (which he identifies with Amarakantaka ) 
is equally baseless. Mr. Paranjepe thinks, perhaps, that Amara- 
- kantaka is a Prü crit from of Ámraküta, This is not true. Amara- 
Dkata or AmaraKantaka is a Sanskrit name and occurs in this 
form in the Purànas* The name means ‘a peak which is the 
habitation of the gods’. It is therefore different from Amrakfta, 
whioh, as K&lld&sa's desoriptlon In verse ]8 shows, was so called 
on account of the groves of mango trees on it. LCesides, the 
description in the Meghadü!a shows that Amrakiita cannot be 


Amarakaniaka ; for the Cloud was to see the river Narmada 


— ————————————————————————— n 


Ounpingham’s A. 8. R., Vol. XV, pp. 77 f. 
Fresh Light eto., p.76 : 


Bee the word आस in सयः सीरह्कषणसुरमिक्षेश्रमासक्ष माळम्‌ | V. 6. 
4 Beo संझ्रळक्षर्ण सदूदाकारस्य w संमबः । 
लथेवाकरारमाझास्यममरंकटकीर्वनम्‌ । 


: Skandopurdya Avantyakhanda, 230, k 
m also ibid., 230, 3L 


४ 0६ छन्नोपान्तः परिणतफळ्थोतमि: Srraist: eto in verse 8, 
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after traversing some distance with greater speed from 
Amrakuta.' This description does nob ault Amarakantaka, for the 


Narmads takes its rise from that very mountain. Amraküta 
cannot, therefere, be identified with Amarakaptaka and Māla with 
Malda. | 

| Mr. Paranjape’s conjecture that Mala was a Keira or holy place 
because Rama had visited it in the course of his Vanavüsa wender- 
ings is equally unfounded. In the quarter ^ सब्धःसीरोस्कषणसुराम- 
झेत्तमारुद्य माछस्‌ ” of verse l6, the expression ending with ksetram is a 
compound qualifying Milam.  Keeira therefore means ' & field’ 
here and not ‘a holy place’, No commentator has taken it in the 
latter sense. The idea in that line is that the Māla country had 
flelds fragrant on acco: rt of recent ploughing. 

Mala was not therefore situated to the south of Ramagirl and 
is not identical with Malda near Ratanpur. Like sevoral other 
places described In the Meghadu/a, it lay on the northern route of 
the Oloud—-messenger from R&magiri to Vidiba. Kālidāsa, there- 
fore, did not show any special partiality in describing it, Had it 
been his home, he would certainly have devoted many more 
verses to its description. He would not have been satisfied by 
describing it as ‘having fields fragrant on account of recent, 
ploughing’. We may contrast with this the detailed and graphic 
description of UjjayluI which he gives In the Meghaduta? though 
it did not lle on the northern route of the Cioud-meesenger. It 
gurely indicates the poet’s genuine love for the place. 


There is thus not an iota of evidence to prove 


Mr. Paranjape's theory that Malda in Mahakosala or 


@hhattisagad was Kalidasa’s home. 


Before concluding this article lt would not be out of placs to 
atate the Correct identification of Ramagirl, Māla and Amraktits, 
the location of which we had to dlsouss in the course of our 
critical examination o! Mr. Paranjape's theory. Bor this purpose 
we must first see how KAlidāsa has described them in the 
Meghaduta. l 


| of तोयोत्सगट्रुततरगतिस्नत्परं mË तीणः | v.29. 
a 866 Verses 80-40. 
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“ Ramagiri was regarded as very holy; for while in exlie, 
Rama and Sits had lived there for some time, The hill had a pool 
of water which had been sanctified by Sita's ablotionsa! Its 
slopes were marked by the venerable foot-prints of Rama? On 
this hill an exiled Yaksa noticed a cloud on the first day of 
Asaidha, Its sight made his grief of separation unbearable 
Realising that his beloved at Alaka might be in a similar plight, 
he thought of sending a message to her by the cloud. He there- 
fore eulogised it and honoured it with the Offerings of Kutaja 
flowers, He then began to describe the way to Alak& “On your 
way to the north”, sald he, " you will, O Cloud! first have to 
ascend the table land ( Mala) where flelds are rendered fragrant 
by the operation of the plough. You will then turn a little to the 
west and again pursue a northerly course.2 The mountain Amra- 
küta will, next, give reat to you on its peak, Having poured ont 
your showers to extinguish its wild fire, you will be able to fly 
more swiftly. After flying some distance, you will notice the 
Narmadá, whose stream ls shattered at the rugged foot of the 
Vindhya. Thereafter you will visit Vidiéa, the far-famed capital 
of the Das&rns country”. The subsequent route of the Cloud- 
messenger Deed not be desorlbed here as it ig unnecessary for our 
purpose 


The foregoing description of the Oloud-messepger's way 
clearly indicates that R&magirl lay to the south of the Narmada 
for, on the northern way from R&magiri to Vidis& there lay in 
order the M&la country, the hill Amrakite and the river Narmada. 
Now, the only hill which answers to the description in the 
Meghadita is Ramtek, which lies about 28 miles north of 
Nagpur. This place has been regarded as holy for more than 


! Of जनकसनयास्नानपुण्योद्केष | ४,2. 

' 0 बन्येः dg! रघुपतिपद्रक्षिकित मेक्षळास । ov.l3. 

* Of सथःसीरोत्कपणसुरमिक्ेत्रमासह्य माले 
किित्पश्याद्वज लघुगतिमेय एवोशरेण ॥ ov. 26. 

* Ot तोयोत्सगंब्रुततरगतिस्तत्पर॑ qui तीण! | v. 9. 

5 0; रेवां द्रश्ष्पस्युपळविषमे बिम्ध्यपादे विशीर्णाम्‌ | v.J9. 
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fifteen hundered years; for several land-grants were made by the 
V&kAtaka kings of Vidarbha, near the foot-prints of Rama in the 
temple on this hill.! In one of them the god Is named as Ramagiri- 

vimin.? In the temple of Laksmana on the same hill there is 
still a mutilated stone Inscription fixed in it: wall which belongs 
tothe reign of the Yadava king Ramachandra (08 cen. A. D, ).' 
It also mentions the name Rdinagir: of the hill’ Its fame had 
spread far and wide in that age; for it attracted Sri-Oakradhara, 
the founder of the Mab&nubh&va sect, who oame all the way 
from Gujarat and stayed there for some months, as stated in tha 
Sthiinapothi of the Mah&nubhüvaas This work, which is nearly 
seven hundred years old, mentions the temples of Rama and 
Laksmana ani some other shrines and wells on the hill. What ig 
more noteworthy, it makes special mention of the bathing place 
of SIt& as situated near the temple of Laksmana® It is still 
pointed ont to pligrinis and answers to the description in the 
Meghaduta. Just near Ramtek begins the table-land of Satpuda, 
which was evidently the Mala country described in verse L6 of the 
Meghadü!a. The place desorited by Kālidāsa corresponds to 
modern Siwani-Chhapara, wbhicL is reached after ascending a 
ghita which commences near Ramtek on the Nagpur-Jabalpur 
road, Jt is on a higher level than Ramtek and therefore answers 
to the desciiption In the Meghaduta that the Cloud had to ascend it 
on its way from BAmagiri to Vidisa. 


After ascending the Mila country, the Cloud was to turn a 
little to the west and then to the north in order to reach the 


mountain Amrakita. This bearing points to the hill near 


! Bee e.g. the Poona plates of Prabhivatigupta, Ep. Ind. Vol, XV, pp. 40 f. ; 
Pravarasena II's Indore plates, ibid., Vol. X XIV, pp. 52f. eto 

* Bee रामशिरिस्वामित TAA inthe Ridhapur plates, J.B.4.8., N. B, 
Vol. 20, pp. 58 f. 

! Bee Fp. Iad., Vol, XXV, pp. 7 f. 
- 4 Bee आस्ते धर्म्मेश्वरो नित्य स रामस्य गिराविहृ Loo. cit, p.7. 

š Bee Bthanapoth ed. by Dr. V. B. Kolte, pp. 4-5: 

* Sep लस्मीमनाचेया देउळा वुक्षीने म्हामिः म्झणि सीतेची Loc. cit, p. 5. 
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Amarwads (ancient Amrav&taka), which Hos north-west of 
Biwani-Ohhapars. The ancient name of this hill was evidently 
Amrakita az suggested by the name of the neighbouring place 
Amarwads. The river Narmada, which the Oloud was to meet 
next after flying some distance with greater speed, lies about 
50 miles north of Amarwada. In’ the Narsinghpur~Hoshangabad 
area, the river presents the same appearance in the beginning -of 
the rainy season which the poet Las graphically described in 
verse 49 of the Meghadula 88 resembling the ornamental figures 
on the body of an elephant! 

` The way of the Oloud-messenger described fn the Meghadtlta 
thus corresponds exacily to that leading from Ramtek to Besnagar 
(anoient Vidisa ). This should leave no doubt about the identi- 
fication of R&maglri mentioned in tho kia with Ramtek 
hear Nagpur. | 


' j 


`¬ Bee tal द्रस््पस्युपलबिषमे विन्भ्पपादे विश्वीर्णो * 
मक्तिच्छेदैरिव ब्रिनितां सृतिमक्ष्णें गजस्म ü v.39, . 
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edition, Hartfold-London !864., 


I8 Indische Bprtüohe, Sanskrit and Deutsch herausgegeben von 


O. Bohtlingk. Zweite vermehrte u. verbesserte Ausgabe, 
-I-IIL Bt, Petersburg 2870-3, 


ESG, KHvyasarbgraha. Ed. by JivAnands VidyEsEgara. Calcutta, 
: ]888. $ 
EKSH KAvyasarhgrahe, A Sanskrit Anthology. ‘Ed. by Dr. J, 
Haeberlin. Caleutta, 847. . 
Ksa, | KathEsaritsEgara ed. by H. Brookeaus, AKM. 25 
M Bh, Brimah&bhüratam, ÉrimahargivedavyKsaviracitam .. Edited 


- by Pratipa Oendra Roy. Third Edition, Calcutta 986-8, 
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The Pafioatantrs, A collection of Ancient Hindu Tales in 
the recension, called PancEkhyHnaka ... of the Jalna monk 
Pürgabhadre. Oritioally edited in the original Banskrit by 
J. Hertel. HOA. ii-%. Cambridge, Mass, L908-%. . 
Prabandha Olnt&mani of Merutuhgaonrya. Oritioally edited 
by Jinavijaya Muni; part I text in Sanskrit with variants ... 
BJB. I. Santiniketan 933, 


The Pafientantra I-V. The text in its oldest form. Edited .. 
by F. Edgerton. Poona 930. Also: The Paficatantra recon- 
structed ... by F. Edgerton I-II. AOB 3-3. New Haven i924, 


Das stdliche Paficatantra. Sanskrit text der Recensions betta 
mit den Losarteo der besten HS3. der Recension alpha; 
herausg. von J, Hertel; Abb. d. phil.-hist, Klasse d. kin, sXoha, 
Ges. d. Wiss. XXIV. 5, Lelpxig 7006. | 


Uber dea TantrEkhyEylka, die Kaémirische Rexension des 
Pafioatantra mit dem Texte der HS. Deco. Ooll, VIIL i45: 
herasg. von J. Hertel; Abh. d. phil-hist, Klasse d. kön, sKohs, 
Gea, d. Wiss. XXIL 5. Leipzig J904. Also: The Pafica- 
tantra, A oollection of aneient Hindu Tales in its oldest 
Recension, the Kashmirian entitled TantrhkhyEylkE; the 
original Sanskrit text, editto minor ... by J. Hertel; HOS, l4. 
Cambridge, Mass. I9I5. Alo: TantrBkbyEylkE die &lteste 
Fassung des Paficatantra aus dem Sanskrit uberseizi ... von 
J. Hertel, I-IT, Letpalg u. Berlin 9069. 

Pafioatantra (textus simplicior). Edited with notes by F 
Kielhorn (I) and G., Buhler ( II-IY ). Bombay Sanskrit Serios 
l, 3,4, Bombay I89i-6. 


Pantsohatantrom, sive quinquepartitum de moribus exponens... 
Edidis ... Io, Godofr, Ludov. Kosegarten ... Pars prima, textum 
sansoritum simpliciorem tenens, Bonnae ad Rhenum, l848, 
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The Paddhati of É&rhgadhara, a Sanskrit Anthology. Edited 
by Peter Peterson ... Vol.I. BSS, 37. Bombay 888, 
BabhKgita-raina-bhEpdEgEram, enlarged and re-edited by 
Narayans Bama Aclürya "KNvyatirtha ". Eighth edition, 
Nirpaya Sigar Press, Bombay I953. 


The frabhEgit&vali of Vallabhadeva, Edited by Peter Peterson... 
B88. 3I. Bombay 888. 
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L In l957 in the Indo-Iranian Journal (33, pp. L84-200) 
I described an unknown O&pnskya MS, viz. No. 559 which is in 
the Universliy of Penneylvania Library in Phijadelphis, Pa. and 
Compared it with the Garuds-purapa; in the same year I algo 
Compared the O&Bnakya-r&ja-niti-S&stra veralon of O&nakya's 
Compendia with the Brhaspati-samhita of the Garuda-purfina 
( ABORI, XXXVII, pp. ७8-.0 ) where I tried to prove that: the 
Cinakya-raja-niti-sastra version is almost identical with the 
Brhaspati-sarmhita of the Garuda—pursna. 

In 4988 Banitikumar Pathak, in Vol. VIII of the Vidva Bharati 
Annals ( Santiniketan 958 ) came independently to the same 
conclusion when he edited .the long awaited Tibetan text of the 
Osnakya—raja- niti-sistram. u 
. 2. “The first reference to the Tibetan O&n&kya-nIti-ó&astra 
was made by A. Osoma de 6:68 in Analysis of Kanjur. Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. 20 of 836; pp. 4I-93, 393-585, ( Reprinted in 
the French translation by L. Feer, Analyse du Kanjur, Annals 
Musée Guimet, vol. 2, 882. p. 376. A, Ogoma de 6708 referred to 
to Oanakahi rgyal pohi lugs kyi batan-boos ( No, 3l ), ” 

In 4847, Anton Sohlefner in his Uber die logischen und 
grammatischen Werke tm Tandjur ( Bulletin de'l’Académie de 
Bt Pétersbourg, Hlist-Phil. T. IV, Nos. 8-9 ) brought to.the 
attention of European ‘scholars: the fact- that in volume L23 of 
the Tanjur (No. 3659) there are seven niti works, vix; Prajfidéataka, 
Riti-gastra-prajBadanda,! Aryakosa of Ravigupt&, Satagatha of 
Vararuol, Vimalapra$nottararatnsmal&, O&naukya-niti&üstra and 
Nitiéistra of Masaraksa ( Masür&ksa ) In 858, the same author 
edited the Vimalaprasmottararatnamala&, ( Academiae Jenerais 
Baeoularla Tertia dlebus XV, XVI, XVII Aug.Anni MDOOOL VIII 
celebranda gratulatur Academia Caesarea Bolentiarium Petro 
politana) and:ald: Im 786 Bands der Stitra’s finden wir im 
Tanjur eine Reihe von Sprachsammlungen, die dem Nagarjuna, 
Vararuca, Cūnakya so wis einem im ihm Synonymen Masurüksa w. a. 
sugeschrieben werden... Diese Sammlungen sind um so ‘schalzenwerther 
als sie wemgsiens in Tibetischer Ubersetzung dis meisi verloren 
gegangenen Banskrit- Originale erseizsn milasen. —— 





l The NitlíE stra-jana-pogana-bindu of N&girjune should be addeé here, 
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7०7895 G. Huth in Verseichniss der im tibetischen Tanjur, Abtei- 
luag mDo ( Sutra ), Band 777-78<4 enihallenon Werks Hilsungsben- 
chia der Koniglichen Prewssischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
su Berlin 787 Marz 7498, p. 975. no. $4 (fol. /98, 8) referred to 
the Oanakahi lugs-kyi-bstan-bcos which he said was “ Cašnakys's 
Sastra der Lebenslugkhelt ”, In the colophon ( fol. 203, 7 ) it is 
referred. to as Oanaka-rgyal—pohi luge kyi batan boonss  Cápakya- 
r&ja o &&stra der Lebensklugkeit ( ni^ ) '' 


In 495 P. Oordfer in his Catalogue du. Fond Tibetain de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paria (3e partie, p. 483) mentions in Mdo-; 
Herel ( Siitravrtt! ) that in volume i93.39 ( Titetan 3L8) there is- 


a C&nakyanltisastra (original Osrakyarinitisistra, Index of 
Bt. Petersburg Oarakyarinihisastra ; colophon Oanaka-rgyal pohl 
lugs-kyi; Tibetan Index: Oanakan! rgyal-poht lugs-k yl .74 si 
5-85०"0, 7, in 8 lehu (parivaria) Mkhan-po ( Upüdhydya ), 
Prath&karaárimiltra (Prabskgrimitra ) Shu-ohen-gyl lo-tsAba 
bhikgu Rin-chen-bzan-po ( bhiksu Ratnabhadra ). 

We find a better entry of this work in the Complete Catalogue 
of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons edited by Professors Hukuju Ui, 
Munetada Suxuki, Yenshó Kanakura and Lect. ‘Okan Tada. 
Publ. by Tohoku Imperial University aided by Saité Gratitude 
Foundation Sendai, Japan 934, This Oatalogue refers to the 
Sde-dge edition of the Tibetan Buddhist-canons ( Bkah hgur and 
Batán-hgyur), in 4569 volumes, owned by the Japanese Tohoku 
,Imperlal University Library. It says there under entry No. 4334 
(No. L3$7°—I37° ) that there exists a Tsa-na-kahl rgyal-pohi 
lugs-kyi bstan-boos ( Cénakya-niti—Sastra ) T. Prabhakars. Rin- 
ehen-bzarn-po ; 


In other words we knew long time ago that the Tibetan Tanjur 
( the Bst&n-hgyur collection) contains a text of Tsa-na-kahl 
rgyal-pohi lugs-kyi batan-boos, L e the O§nakya-raja- niti—sastra 
and that it was translated into Tibetan by the Indian Pandit 


Prabh&karaérimitra (Prsbakarimitra ) and the Tibetan Bhlkgu 


Rin-chefi-bxon-po of Zhu (Ratnabhadra ù The translation was 
M [ Annals, B. O. R. T, ! 
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accomplished in the tenth century A. D., since Rin-chen-bzoh-po 
was born in ea pho rta (L o. in 955 A, D. ).! 


As 8, Pathak very rightly pointed out the text, not being a 
Buddhist text, was modified by the Buddhist translator to fit in 
with his own faith. Accordingly any mention to Visnu, 
Brahmans, eto, were. omitted and many verses were changed 
accordingly. The fact that this text, whioh is a classical text of 
the Oénakya-r&ja-niti—44stra version, has been incorporated in the 
Tanjur shows that the collection of sayings attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, to Oanakya enjoyed the highest popularity in the 
tenth century in India, more correotly in Northern India, : 


. 4 We must be oxtremely thankful to Sunitikumer Pathak 
for his excellent work; finally we are able to read in Sanskrit the 
Tibetan version of the Osnakya-rija—nititastra. 8. Pathak used 
for his retranslation into Sanskrit the Brhaspati-ssmhit& of the 
Garuda-purina, the only edition of the Cánakya-r&ja-nii- 
Atstram (Osloutta Oriental Series No. 2), Bohtlingk’s Indische 
Spriiche and dozens of other works. In view of his accomplish- 
ment Doctors Lokesh Ohandra and Raghu Vira of the Inter- 
National Academy of Indian Culture (Barasvati-Vih&ra) in 
New Delhi, gave up their attempt to retranslate into Sanskrit the 


Tibetan text secured by them. 


B, Pathak has done a superb work in retranslating the difficult 
Tibetan text Into excellent Sanskrit, however some of his notes, 
in particular as far as they refer to the texts of the Garuda-puripa 
and the Calcutta edition of the O&nakya-r&janiti-á&stram laok ` 
precision. B. Pathak had at his disposal the only printed text of the 
Osnakya-réja—niti—siatra mentioned above, I was fortunate to be 
able to collect, ( in addition to this text, the ORB and ORP texts 
desoribed in UO. pp. I83-5, NO. par. 2-5 and OG. para 8-2) four 
additional texts e. g. MSs. ORBh I, ORBh II, ORCa I, CROs IL 


ERBhL ME. No, 347 of 892-95 in the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Instituto Oollection in Poona, called R£gja-niti—8atra, 
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9 leaves; size iQ by 20] cm.; paper, written in black ink-in 
devanügarari; vertical lines on both sides of the text in red ipk ;' 
5 lines to a full page. No date is T - 


Leaves are marked on the top of the left margin with syllables 
ra ni (standing for rdja—niti-édstra ) and the number of the leaf. 
Leaves are numbered on the same page at the bottom of the 
right margin 


The MS, begins with: oh íári-ganei?ya-namah. íri-gurave- 
namah oth; it ends with: wh-éri ofnakye-rüja-niti-$üstre-bhoja-rüja^ 
eracitdyath-agtamo dhydyih yatrü-sarpürpam. samüplam. 8. $ubhath 
val. éri-guru-pramülmane-namab. 


CRBh IL MB. No. 348 of 892-95 in the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute Collection in Poona, called C&naky a-r&ja—niti- 
B&stra. 54leaves; size i0. 7 om. by 248 om.; paper, written in 
black in devanāgarī; leaves l verso, 25 verso, 30 recto and verso, 
40 recto and verso, 4l recto and verso 7 lines to a full page; 
leaves 42 to 52, 53 verso and 53 recto 8 lines to a full page; rest 
6 lines to a full page. The text and the commentary are sometimes 
written on the margin. No date 


Leaves are marked on tho top of the left margin with uifvefvara 
and the number of the leaf. Leaves are also marked at- the 
bottom’ of the right margin with the word rāma. 


The MS. begins with: éri ganeédya-mamah ;- it ends with : : i 
cümkkye-rüja-niti-$üstra astamo dhydyah, 8, sti-éri-rüja-niti- édstra- 
Olsikyath-aamaplamh, Added in different. hand- writing: hamumüt- 
mahivirakijaya. buddhin , 


@R@a L MS. Add. 2525 in the University Library In Cambridge 
(England). The MB. is incomplete; it begins with laaf 7 
( adhyūya 2, stanza I7) and ends with leaf 37 ( adhydya 7, stansa 
40). SizxeI? by 2 om.; paper, written in black ink in deva 
DigarlL 8 to 9 lines to a full page. No date I 


Leaves are numbered at the bottom of the right margin, some- 
times they are als» marked at the bottom of the left margin 
in its second: half the MS. contains before the numbers the 
syllable” éri. 
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The MS. has neither a beginning. nor en end. The MS. was 
booght by the University Library in Cambridge by 0, Bendall: 
from Bhagvan Dis K eraldás in Bombay in 885 7 


CREA IL M8. Add. 040.in the University Library in Cambridge 
€ Englund). 29 Leaves; size lll by 26 om.; paper, written In 
{ok in devanigar!. Hach leaf contains one aphorism only which 
is set In the middle of the page; the commentary is ‘written over 
and under the text. The text of the aphorig m, indented, depend- 
ing on its metre, is 2 or 3 lines long and usually ends :with. the. 
syllable cha. The commentary has 2 to 3 lines over the aphorisms 
and 2 and 3 linis beneath the aphorisms and usually also ends 
with the syllable cha : 

Leaves arè marked. on both sides of the. text; syllables, ni-cd 
(standing for nif-cdwakya ) and the number of the leaf are 
marked on the top of the left margin and the word guru; the 
Dumbers of the leaves are also marked at the bottom of the 
right margin. | 
, The MS. begins with: éri-ganeídTya-namah both in the oo 
mentary and in the text. The MS. ends on the first half of leaf 29 
( ite second half is blank) with: st-ért-Cdnake-irisargd (sio!) 
samaptam subham 

@R@a IL iss strange MS. It has no characteristios common 
to all the other editions and MSs. of the OR. versions with ore 
most Important exception: almost all the stanzas in the MS. are 
identical with those found in the Brhaspati-samhbite of the 
Garuda-pur&na. It is not divided into adkydya-s. It does not 
contain the usual introductory and closing stangas but begins 
with the first two stanzas of the Brhaspati-sarbhit& of the Garuda- 
pur&paà which are usually omitted in the other texta containing 
the C&pakya-r&ja-n!ti-Katra version, Although the colophor 
makes reference to O&nakya ( OKnaka) it is possible that this M8, 
contains a text of the Brhaspati-samhit& ‘of the Garuda-purina 
and not of the Canakya-ra&ja~niti-sastra version. 


M. ‘Being able to analyse the Tibetan text retranalated into 
Sanskrit by S. Pathak not only in conjunction with the Brhaspati- 
garnhitk of the Garuda-purina and the Oinakya-raj vnltl-éästram 
edition but also with siy additional MSs. described above, 


A 
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I thought to compare CRT. more thoroughly than Pathak ling 
done; and could have done, with other sources of the O&nakya- 
rAja-niti-8&stra version and the Brhaspati-sambits of the Garuda- 
purapa. On the basis of this, analysis, I was able to come to 


the conclusion that from all the texts belonging to the OR. 


version, the ORT. text is the text that etands nearest to the 


Brhaspeti-sarhhit& of the Garuda-purina, and to express some: 


doubts as to whether the ORT. text is really another text of the 
GR. version or another text of the Brbaspati-samhita of the 


- Garuda—puradna. 
The table below gives stanza by stanza, the analysis of the |! 


CRT. tert In conjunction with sll the other known texts belong- 
ing to the OR. version and with the Brhaspati-sambita of the 
Garuda-pur&pa. It also gives information where the ORT. stanzas 


are found in other Sanskiit sources Since. however my - previous : 
studies (UO., NO. and CG.) contained already in many cases 


this information, wherever ORP. or GP. appeared, the- same 
information is not repeated in this study, butin the last column 
references made to these atudies are noted. When however ORP 
or GP. are not quoted in the table below, references to obher 
sources are in the footnotea é 


~ 


आपला 


not indicated, for instance CvA, Grd, OrW L4 msans OrÀ' l, Ort L4, 
Ovw Ld 

** against ORT. denotes; corrections to notes, or addition to information 
supplied by B. Pathak in his ORT. ~~ u 
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OROa | GP | 
i ee 
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Bee NO. .$ 
See NO. ].$,5 
See NO. ].4,5 
Bee NO. L6 
See nots 
Bee UO. L.8 
See NO, .8 
Beo UO 0 
Bee NO. 6 
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CRT | ORO |;O 
४.9 | 5.26 
5.20 
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5. If we analyse the table given above adhydya by adhytya 
we Come to the following conclusion: 


First adhytya: ORT. contains 28 and GP. 08 contains 28 
sianzas Of the ORT. 23 stansas the first five and ORT. .9 and 
.20 art not found in-GP, The first three stanzas and ORT.LI.9 
(also not found in GP.) are the introductory stanxas charac- 
teristic for the OR, version. All the ORT, ‘stanzas, with the 
exception of ORT. Ll6 and l.7 are also found in other texts of 
the OR. version. These two stanzas are only found in GP. and 
ORT. Particularly in ita later part ORT. follows the order of GP. 


found in GP. All the stanzas of ORT. are also found im other 
texta of the OR, version. ORT. follows very. closely the order of 
GP. It omits only. the GP. 09.25-3i, 34-40 and the stanzas 
following after GP. 09,48, 


: Third adhydya: ORT. contalns 8 and GP, 0. contains 
30 stanzas. Of the ORT. 3I stanzas seven. are not found in- GP. 
Théy are’ inserted in one group ( ORT. 3.23 to 30 ) between GP 
40.26 and 29, ` All the ORT, stangas, with the exception of ORT 
3.80 (which is only: found in GP. and ORT.) and the seven 
inserted ORT. stanzas ‘are found in tbe other texts of the CR. 


version, ORT. follows 0009 the order of GP. It omite only . 


GP. 0,2, 6, 9, 2, l4, 27 and $8 


Fourth adhydya: ORT. contains उ7 and GP. iii contains x l 
33 stanzas. Of the ORT. l7 stanzas three are not in GP. ( viz, ORT. 
Do 204 GLL) Only nine ORT. stanzas are not’ found: in. other terts ` 
of the OR, version. ORT. 4.6 छात.4. are found only in tbe ORT. : 
,, text, while ORT, 40,2-5, 7 are fourd in GP. and ORT. oply.! 
© 7 ORT. follows GP, regularly up to GP. llL.6 and then from GP. 


LiL24 up to the end; it omita GP, ll.7 to 23 and then 25 


Fifth adhydya: ORT. contains 26 and GP, ll2 contains 
25 stangas Of the ORT. 26 stangas six are not found in GP 





! ORT. ६7, is also found CBOs वा 323, O + ooa 


Second adha ORT, contains 30 and GP. 09 contains 
54 stanzas. Ofthe ORT, 30 stanzas only one (ORT:-220) isnot . 
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(ORT, 5.0, 9-4, १ and 26). Only four ORT. stanzas are nob 
found in other texta of the OR. version. ORT. 5i4 is found only’ 
in ORT. and ORT. 577, 20 and 26 in GP. and ORT. only.’ ORT. 
follows GP. regularly only in the second part of this adhydya, 
[ e. between GP. 2.]4 to 25, but in i's first part the ORT. text, 
follows rather regularly the order of other OR. texts ‘than’ the 
order of GP, In all known OR, texts the fifth adhydya is longer 
and the latter part of it is covered by the beginning of the 0 
adhkyjaya of GP. -+ ' 2 ण 

Sixth adhydya: ORT. contains 23 and GP. Jll8 contains 
6१ stanzas, Of the ORT! 23 stanzas only one ( ORT 6.8) is not 
found ib GP. Most of the ORT. stanzas are also found in other: 
texts of the OR vereion, but six stanzas are found only in GP. 
and ORT. ( vix. ORT. 6 6, 9, 40, 8, 9 and 23). The CRT. stanzas 
and the stanxsa of other OR. texts do not follow each other because 
the first ORT. stanzas are identical with the latter part of the fifth 
adkydya of the'dther OR, texta. Therefore ORT., particularly in 
this adhyđya follows more Closely the GP. text than other texts of 
the OR, version. The ORT, text follows GP. regularly up to 
GP. I8.% and then from I]3.33 up to the end, . but being shorter. 
than GP. omits several GP. stanzas. 


Seventh adkydya : CRT. contains 3 and GP, li4 contains 
75 stangas. Of the ORT. 3] stanzas only six are not found [n GP. 
Of these atansas four are found in the ORT. text only ( viz. ORT. 
9, [0, 23 and 24) and two in ORT. and other OR. texts (vix. ORT. 
30 and 934 ) In addition to what was said before, all the ORT. 
stanzas with exception of four stansas (viz. ORT. 7, 3, l6 and 
$5) are found in other versions of OR.. ORT. follows regularly 
the GP. text but being much shorter omits quite a number of 
GR. stanzas. 

Eighth adhydya: ORT. contaios 72 and GP. l5 contains 
83 stanzas. Of the ORT. 72 stanzas 33 are not found in the GP. 
One is included after. GP. /5.32 and the rest in two — ; 
one group contains eight stanzas (ORT 8.38-45 ) and the other 
84 stanna at the end of the elghth adhyiiya ( ORT. 849-72 ).. Of 
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these added stanzas only eight are found in other OR. texte (vis, 
ORT. 8.39, 57, 58, 60, 6L, 63-5). but many of the added piansas 
are well-known maxims which are found in other versions of. 
C. Nine stanzas are found only in GP. and ORT. ( vix. ORT, 
( vix. 8.l, 3, 5, 2, १, 23, १5, 27 and 3T ). Otherwise, with the 
exceptions mentioned above, the ORT, text is found also in 
other texts of the OR, version. The ORT. text follows with one. 
exception ( ORT. 8.46-8) regularly the GP. text but omits quite a 
number of GP. stansas. : 
८ © The ORT. text is the shortest of all`torts belonging to the. 
OR. version,’ while the only printed text, vis, GRO. , is the longest. 
TEN ORO, contains 659, ORB. 569, ORP. 548, ORBh L 536, ORBh IL 
483 aud ORT. 253 stanzas respeotiwely.! The following table 
shows the distribution of stanzas according to adhytyas in the 
ORT., ORO., ORB., ORP., ORBhL, ORBh IL OROs L and 
GP, The second number underneath shows how many stanzas in 
each of the seven editions or MSs. belonging to the OR, version are 
not found in the Brhaspati-sambita of the Garuda-pur&pa. » 


p? 
C 
t 


|! With the exception of the OBOs II text which for this purpose, for the 
reasons given above, cannot be taker Into consideration. 

3 The ORJa I ix incomplete and contains without the first and eighth 
gdiytya 357 stangas,- - i ; M 
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T. We se clearly from this table that the text of ORT. is 
shorter than the text of the Brhaspati-samhita of the Garuda- 
pur&pa and contains less stanzas unknown to GP. than any other 

e text belonging to the OR version. Only in the eighth adhydya the 
number of stanzas unknown to GP. is relatively high. However 
this oocura very often because tbe authors or scribes in recopying 
texts very often added at the end of the MS. maxims which they 
liked or thought that the readers of the text might like. 


From the comparison of the two tables given &hove we also see 
that In the ORT. text only 64 ( or over श per cent) are not found 
in GP., while in ORO. 406 stanzas (or over 60 percent), in 
CRB 307 stanzas (or nearly 55 per cent), in ORP, 297 stanzas 
(cr nearly 55 percent), in CRBh I. 283 stanzas (or nearly 55 
per centé, in CRBh II. 26! stanza (or nearly 55 per cent) are nof 
I6 [ Annals, B. O. R. I.] 
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found in GP. We also see that one-eighth of the ORT. version 
is not found in any other of the six CR. texts. In 28 cases the 
ORT. stanzas are found in GP, and ORT. only (vis. .6, 7 ; 3.6, 
30; 4.0, 2, 3, 4. 45; 5.l, 20, 80; 6.6, 9, 0, I8, l9, 93 ; 7.7, 
3, 6, 25 ; 8., 3, 2, १।, 23, 25, 27 and 3! ). ° 


It is therefore evident that the ORT. text is the nearest to GP. 
However, the most striking fact ls that in all the known texta 


-belonging to the OR. version the fifth adhyaya of the OR, texts is 


identical with GP. ll2th and tte beginning of the ll3th adhytya-s 
of GP. (up to GP. I3,l), while tle CRT. text follows in the fifth 
adhydya the GP, text of the i2th adhytya. While GP. 3. to 7 
ls identical] with ORC. 5.36-48, CRB. 5.36-48, CRP. 5.36-44, 
ORBh I. 534-44, CRBh LL, 5.42-9, ORCu L 5.35-44, it is identical 
with ORT, 6.l-6. 


In view of the fact that CRT, follows more closely the Brhas- 


pati-samhit& of the Garuda-pur&na than any other text of of the 
CR. version, in particular in ita fifth adkytya, which is identical 


with the lI2;h adhytya of the GP. text, some doubt may be 


expressed whether the ORT. text is in reality another text of the 
OR. version or another text of the Brhaspatl-:amhit& of the 
Garuda-pur&na, The begloning of ORT. (Ll.L-3 and l9 which 
contains the four introductory stanzas Characteristic for the OR, 
version and the endings of the adhydyas which mention the name 
of Oinakya) might have been added later, since similar texts were 
known to exist in India under the name or Oa’nakya in order to 
add to the text the " glory " o* OAnatya’s name. 


It seems trat as long as the basic text of the Brhsspati-samhita 
of the Garuda-pur&na ls not found this question wlll remain un- 
resolved. 


HARISIMHADEVA OF MITHILA 
" (a re-assesdeat of facia) 
BY 
RADHAKRIBHNA OHOUDHARY > 
I 


Re-examtnatton of the question of the Karnita 
chronology and the date of Harisithhadeva :— f f 

In his learned article entitled ‘King Harisihha of Mithila” 
(JBRS-XLIII-pp. 4-6 ), Dr. R. O. Majumdar has raised certain 
Issues with s view to elicit criticism before be finalises the same 
for inoluelon in his chapter on the history of Mithil& in the 
History and Culture of the Indian People (vol. VI), Bharatiya 
Vidy& Bhavana, Bombay. Dr. Upendra Thakur'8 reply to Dr, 
Majumdar's contention (JBRS-XLIII-pt. II) does not show 
any improvement on the problem. The chapter on Mithila, 
contributed by Dr. Majumdar, published in the above volume 
( Vol VI), shows that he has not changed his views even when 
he had before him the typed script of my article under print here. 
The purpoee cf the present paper ia not only to reply to certain 
issues raised by the learned acholsr but to place an exhaustive 
treatment of facts relating to the Karn&ta dynasty, specially 
Harisimhadeva, before the worl! of coholars. It ia evident from 
Dr. Majumdar’s paper that he was possibly not aware of the 
publication of Luciano Petech’s Medieval History of Nepal 
( Rome—I958) nor of the colophon of a MS. of the Phaffikitvyath 
( preserved In the library of the Asiatic Soc.ety cf Bengal) and 
of the MSS. Basdtinulins (now preserved in the British Museum 
Library ) In my article on the " Karndtas of Mithila” ( ABORI- 
XXXV-pp 7 i2l) I had g ven a detailed account of the 
Karnšta king Harlsimhadtve, but I feel that my own findings 
need 8 ime revision here. Even Thakur’s History of Mithila leaves 
the problem as it wae. Singh’s History of Tirhut is nothing more 
than a copy of Manmohan Oirkravarti’s article in the JASB 
( N. 5.~XKI-9l5). The only new source brought to light by 
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Dr, Majumdar İs Isa ni's Furuh-salatin. I shall come to it later on. 
Dr. Majumdar has mainly raised three important Issues :— 
( ) Date and obronology of Harisimhadeva, (2) Harlrimhadeva 
and Nepal and (3) Harlsimbadeva and the Muslims, Dn. my 
re-assegament, I have confined myself to these three issues. 


In the insoriptions of Prat&pamalla ( I A.-LX-pp. 84, 88, 89 ) 
there 73 one more king between Saktinimmba and Harisimha 
and he is named Bhip&lasimha. This king does not find any 
mention in the Mithila tradition except one quoted by Chanda 
Jha. While in the Nepal Varhéavalis, Harisimha has been shown 
as a auccessor to RAmasimha, In the inscription referred to above, 
Hariaimba is shown as a gon and sucCassor of Bhup&lasimha. The 
inscription further states that Harisimhadeva settled in Nepal. 
While the Varhéaralis, as they are, are confusing, the Nepal 
Inscription approaches very near to the Mithi & tradition. Aocord- 
Ing tothe Mithila traditlon, Saktisirnha had a son named BhüpAla- 
sinha, but on that very score itis very diffloult to say whether 
Bhüp&lasimha ruled or not. According to the Varhsdvall of Kalser 
Shamser (VK) and the Mudilakuvalayd$va, Karmasimha ruled 
between Saktisimha and Harisimha ( Peteoh-I95; for the VK 
text, Of, Ibid-p. १7), In the VK. Harisimba is desoilbed as the 
gon of Karmasimha, The genealogy is as followa:— Rüma- 
simha—Bhavasimba—K armarimha—Harlsimha, 


No literary colophon or epigrsphio avidence or even the 
traditional accounta bear testimony to the rule of BhfiipSlasimha, 
whereas there are some materials for the study of Harlalmha's 
reign. While the Insoription of Prat&pamalla simply gives the 
genealogy of the Karn&tas, the Varhídvalis give us the list of the 
rulers of Michi]S. Dr. Majumdar has rightly admitted that 
"we have no good grounds to di.bslieve” the Prat&pamalla 
inscription (JBRS-XLIII-p.2). On the basis of a solitary 
Colophon, it hag been shown that Harisimhadeva was seventh in 
descent from Nányadeva ( PIHRC-I95l-p. 255) and this state- 
ment is In keeping with the evidence furnished by Prat&pamalla’s 
inscription (Of.-H. P. Shastri- Descriptive Cutalogue of the Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Asiatic Society I4brary-Vol. VII- ). In that caso it 
may be presumed that Bhūpäla predeceased his son and BuCceBSOT 
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Harisimbha. Bhüpálasimha does not seem to have reigned at all, 
. Ohronologically Harisimhadeva was the sixth ruler of the 
Karnüta dynasty, though he may be seventh in descent, either 
J viewed from the VK or the Nepal Insoription. Here we have to 
hbpar in mind that while the Nepal Fafháavalts do not'mentlon 
Sakraaliha, the Mithila tradition omits Bhap&lasimha. A reign 
period of twelve to tixtsen years has been assigned to Sakra- 
simha, while Bhü&lasimha is altcgether omi ted ( MD-6lf, 
MTYV-IlI9f; BMI-484). The only plausible explanation to 
this Confusing discrepancy is to be sought in the fact that sinoe 
Bhüp&laslmha predeceased his sen, Le could not find a place 
in the Mithil& traditlon though he is mentioned in the genea- 
logical table. f 
' Dr. Majumdar has placed Harlsimhadeva in the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century " somewhere about 285 A. D." ( Op. cit.- 
p 2; OL-ABORI-XXXV ). Acoording to she colophon of a MS. 
of Srinivisa’s commentary on tha Bhattikdvya, Harlsimhsdeva 
was ruling in L. 8. 59 (279 A, D.) (Or. H. P. Shastri- Catalogus 
of the Asiatic Society MBS.-VII-r. 66; No. 5067—Subhamasty. 
Srimat Harleimhadeva rüjye. L. San 769 Phalguna vadi 7 Sanau. 
Om Hernmbaya namah. )) Even thie piece of evidence ig not free 
from doults. Tne Tiths Corresponds to the lst March 279 which 
was a Wednesday and not a Saturday. This ia the earliest date 
known to us about Harisinhadeva. In considering the date of 
Harisimha we have to take into consideration the ohronology of 
the Karn&tas of Mithil& afresh. Ibis an admitted fact that there 
is no unanimity with regard to the chronological set up of the 
Ka&rnütas, The various suurces give us the following details :— 


MITHILA TRADITION NEPALESE SOURCES 
] Nanyadeva-37 ( MD) 50 ( [A-XTI-44 ) 
l 36 (MTV; HML; | 48 ( Peteoh-l94 ) on the 
BMI) VT ( I097-45 ) 


Thakur does not commit anything 
RKO-50 years ( L097-ll47; Of-CB-I9). 


2 Gangadeva-l? ( MD) 4l | 
l4 ( MTV; BMI) 30 ( Petech-I94) on the 


4 (HML) VE ( 245-275 ) 
RE()-4 (47-88 ; CB-87 ), | | 
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3 Narasirhhsdeva-5$ ( MD, MTV; 39 
mE HML, BMI) 90 ( Petech ) on the 
VT ( 75-205 ) 
RKC-398 ( 88-287 ; OB, 27 ) 


4. R&masimhadeva-86 ( MD) 58 ° 
92 ( MTV ) | 
62 ( HML) 40 ( Pefech-—I94 ) on the 
02 ( BMI) VT ( I205-245 ) 
- He was born on March 48, 83, 
He is mentioned in connection Petech's view ie rendered 
with a religious ceremony on impossible by the die 
Sarhvat 364 Jyestha Krsna covery of Dhrmaáv&mi's 
Pratipad& or May 24, 244 account 


RKC-58-( 227-285 , CB, 27 ). 

Acoepting the reign perlod assigned by Petech, we can assume 
that he ruled upto 4267 or upto the maximum of l278 if any 
credence is given to the colophcn referred to above. 

5 Saktisimmba or Sskrasirnha-l6(MD ) No reign period is 
I2( MTV; allotted In this source. 
BMI) 
6 Bhüp&lagimha-No reign period- Do 
7 Harlsimhadeva-20 (MD; HML ) 
28 ( MIV ; BMI) -28 

RKO-i285-324 ( CP, l27) 

ROM-285-!324 (B RS-XLIII ) 

Thakur-l303 or 307 to 324 

( Mithia-p. 279 ) 
I have assigned reign-period to only five rulers of the Karn&ta 
dynasty (OB. l237). | 


Petech hints at the possibility of a civil war after R&masirnha- 
deva (p 499 ),. The list after RAmasimha and before Harisirnha 
ja-so doubtful that it is very difficult to set up a obronological 
table. We find one Virasimhadeva ruling in the TÓira&bhukt! on 
"November i8, L260 ( JBORS-XXI. 37 ) The calculation made 
by Petech-is not open and above board. There ig no mention of 
Virasimha in any tradition and Petech believes that “ ogpillatlon 
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in the names of R&masirhha’s successors seem to point to a period 
of civil war" ( Peteoh—l95), According to the Nepalese sources, 
between Saktisirhha and Harisimha, Bhip&lasimha or Karmasirhha 
ruled. The VK (as quoted by Petech) constructs the ohronc- 
logical set up of the Karn&tas in the following manner.:-In the 
Saks 029 (=097 A, D.) N&áuyadeva ascended the throne. He 
was succeeded by Gangadeva, he by Narasimhadeva, he by 
R&masimha, he by Bhavasimha, he by Ksrmaaimha and he by his 
son Harisithha in Saka 205 (५८5१283 A. D.) In the Sanskrit 
Varhídvali in possession of Professor Tucol (VT), the ohrono- 
logical order up to R&masimha is as usual and then it stops 
( Peteoh—i93 ). That is why Petech stops at R&masirnha and hints 
at the possibility of a civil war after him. The VT gives two 
dates, the establishment of the Karn&ta dynasty in i097 and the 
beginning of the reign of Harisimha in 283. 

With this reconstruction of the Karn&ta chronology by Peteeh, 
we have to examine some of his findings. Petech has suggested 
that R&masimba ascended the throne In l205 A. D. In face 
of the eye-witness account, this view is untenable. The Tibetan 
traveller, Dharmasvaml, tells us that R&masimba had ascended 
the throne seven years earlier than the time of his visit ( 234-36 ) 
and that actually comes to 227—a date fixed by me in my earlier 
paper ( Vide-ABORI-XXXV:). Two 088६8 ore thus definitely 
established in the chronological get up of the Karnitas, viz., 0907 
as the date of the foundation of the dynasty and I227 as the date 
of the accession of Rimasirhadeva. Iam inclined to believe that 
Harisimha either ascended the throne in I283 or was coronated in 
that year as described in the VT. The popular belief is that 
he became the king of Mithila when he ‘was a minor. In this 
connection we have to take into account another verse and that 
is the date on which tl.e Pafiji system was Introduced in Mithila. 
According to the Mithila tradition the Pafyi system was introduc- 
ed in Saka 32l6 ( =294-5 A. D. ) ( Vide-BMI-p. 494 ff. ) There 
Gan be no doubt that he instituted this social custom after he 
became the king of Mithila. Another datum with regard to the 
date of Harisimhadeva is his re-entry into Nepal in 324-25 A. D. 

The most curlous but notloeable point in the history of Mithila 
after BSmasichhadeva is the mention of Sakti or Sakreaimha in 


` 
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tho Mithila tradition as a ruler and tte name of Bhüpalasirhha, 
Both these kings have rot been assigned any reign period in the 
Nepalese tradition while one more king of the name of Virasirbha 
is said to be ruling in Tirabhukt! in 260 A. D. Since ke 0698 not 
seem to'have been lineally or directly descended from N&nyadey, 
it may be assumed that Virasimha was possibly ruling in that 
part o: Tirhut of which Malladeva was the ‘ounder (For Malla- 
deva, 809 my paper in the ABORI-XXXV ). Similarly Śakti- 
'slimha also does not come directly ap a lineal descendant of Rima- 
sitpha inthe Varhéüvali. Sakrasimba might have been a descendant 
(indirectly he was, if Virasimha be accepted as a descendant of 
:Malladeva) of Virasimha. While if is not possible to agree with 
the contention of Peteob on the issue of civil war after Rāma- 
‘almmba, the probable explanation seams to be that Sakrasimha 
was ruling in the eastern part of Mithll& and Harisimha in the 
‘paternal territory of BSimarüofigarh If Rámasimha's son was 
Bhavaslmhs, he possibly predeceased hia father. Bhavasirhha 


-does not ‘find any mention in the tradition. The confusion, “thus ` 
‘Created after’ Ramasimha, seems to have got mixed np with 


the tradition which has beso £0 faithfully preserved with minor 
differences. Another possiblity is that Sakra:imha of Malladeva's 
lire might have taken advantage of this confusion but was ultima- 
tely routed by Harisimha and the chronlolers here confused the 
issue. The fact that he adopted autocratic attitude, which offended 
his nobles, ia Indicative of an extraordinary event. In no oase can 
we now push Ramasimha beyond 4279, the date of the colophon 
of the AfS, referred to above and even if Karmasimha be accepted 


as bis grandson, it should be presumed that he was overthrown by 
_Sakrasimba, whose extraordinary powers offended his nobles, 


He seems to have remained satisfied with Sakkuri (in Darbhanga 


` District ) and the neighbouring areae, while Harisimha remained 


“entrenched in the vicinity of Simar&ofigarh. The problem would 
remain a mystery until the descendants of Malladeva are brought 
to light. The events related ty Mulla Tagia are not to be rejected 
outright, as Dr. Majumdar is inolined to do ( JBRS-XLIII-p 2). 
The Mull& does not belong to a school of traditionalist; rather 
he was a recorder of facts and he must have based his accounts 
on some source now lost tous, The date of Alauddin'sénvail n 
e 
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of Tirhut or his contest with Sakrasimha need not stand in our 
way of fixing the date of Harhlmha. My contenilon is that 
Sakrasimha belonged to a different line and even when he tried 
to join the two houses of the Karnfitas (the house of Gangadeva 
gnd Malladeva) the people refused to acknowledge brim as the 
king of Mithila, as in that case the commentator of tLe Bhatti- 
küvya must not have mentioned the name of Harisimha in 
L, S. 59 ( =279 A, D. )) The earliest limit of the reign of -Harl- 
sinha may be fixed at L%79 and if the VT is to be relied upon, his 
Coronation might have taken place in Saka 205 ( =283 A. D, ), 
Tradition would have us believe that Harlsimba was minor 
when he ascended the throne and keeping in view the possibilities 
etated above, this seeing to be reasonable. A long reign of about 
fifty years ls not improbable for a king under whom three genera- 
tions of ministers served, we. Devaditya, Viresvara and Oande- 
,$v&ar&, and it is not unreasonable to agree with Dr. Mojumdar that 
Harisimha had “ ascended the throne during the last decade of the 
.8th century " (op. cit. pl). 


The above argument shows that there is a substantial agree- 
ment amonget all the authorities about these names, There are 
some minor variations and that is natural. The important varila- 
tions are—the omission of Saktisimba and the addition of Karma- 
sinha in the prologue o! the drama Mudilakuvalayafva and the 
addition of Harideva by Wright and Bhagwanlal, "Harldeva is 
mentioned In the Mithil& tradition by Umapati in his Parijaia- 
harana-nütaka ( Vide-my article-Sanskrit Drama tn Miühila-J B RE- 
XLIII-p 28 f.) Dr. H.O. Ray identifled Bhavaslmhadeva with 
Bhüpalasimha ( DHNI-L-206; Levi-U-220). There is sgain a 
surprising ogreement in the total reign pericd which comes to 
29 or 226 in spite of the variations in the assignment of the reign 
period to individual rulers. In view of the chronclog'cal set up 
suggested above, I would like to reconstruct the Karndta chrono- 
logy in the fcllowing manter ;— | 


Rulers whose authenticily i8 
doubtful 


Rulers tn succession 


4 N&nyadeva ( 097-47 ) 
: -00 years x 
¿7 [ Annals, B. 0. BL] 
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2 Gangadeva (lI47-88 ) 


: या years Malladeva 
3 Narasimhadevs (l88-227 ) 
-39 years X 
4 R&masimhgadeva (-l227-279 ) | : 
-52 years Viraaimbadeva 


Bhavasimha and Karma- 
simha possibly did not rule 


5 Har'sirhadeva (879-]325 ) Sakti or Sakrasimba 


—46 years l ( 279-307 ) 
—— (during whioh period he 
228 years possibly came into confl ct 


with Alauddin Khalji and 
after that Harielmba seems to 
have joined the two houses 
together under his own 
authority *. 


Harlsimba seems to have conquered the territory of Sakraelinha 
after the latter’a death and the foundation cf Haririmhapur in 


Baber Police-station is possibly reminiscent of that fact. Here we 


have to keep in mind that Duff's Chronology of India ( p. I34) has 
both Saktisirha and Bhüp&lasirhha. Bhagwanlal, who also takes 
only five reigning kings, haa a total of 2l6 years. Thus calculated 
at the prescnt estimate it comes to as follows :— 


HM L—097 - 29—36, falla short by nine years 
( 925 being the datum) 
. MT V—097 + 234—33l, overlaps by six years 
M D—\097 +223 —320, falls short by five years 
Nepalese &804/"008-- 097 + 2]6-—3I3, falls short by twelve years 
Petech—097 +I48—245 (only up to Ramasimhadeva ) 


HAC—007+228—325, the conquest of Tirhut by Tughluqs 
and the disappearance of Harlsithhadsva (Of.-my forthooming 
article—" Early Muslim Invasion of Mitinla’’ in the JLH, August, 
4962 ), Thakur has not worked out any ohrono'ogical datum of 
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his own, His chronogram fs confused and sometimes misleading. 
He has elther accepted the one view or the other and has not 
cared to examine critleally any one of them. My caloulation, 
though not totally, to a great extent, comes nearer to Petech’s 
Galoulation though I have my own differences with hls: findings, 
which are bound to oceur in the present stats, 


II 
Harisimhadera and Nepal :— 


The second issue raised by Dr. Majumdar ls the re-entry Into 
Nepal by Harlsimhadeva (op. cit.-p. 5). Opinions are divided 
on this issue too. Thakur js of o,lolon that Harlsimha “ fled 
from Tirhut, invaded Nepal and settled down for the rest of life” 
( Mithild-p. 283-4). Majumdar takes the event as Harisimha’s 
"entry into Nepal after the end of the conflict”. Oritloising 
Thakur, Majumdar observes—" It is very unlikely—that a king 
deserting his people and kirgdom--—-would be in a position to 
snbdue a country like Nepal.....It i8 more reasonable to suppose 
that he had already conquered Nepal in the heyday of his power 
and glory.....the resources of Nepal enabled him to resist the 
Sultan of Delhi in the Jungle " (op. cit.-p. 9) In my earlier paper, 
I had shown that Harisimha’s authority in Nepal “ seems to have 
been shaken by repeated Muslim IncurdJong..In 8[4 Oapdesvara 
conguerad Nepal for him” ( ABORI-XXXV ). The grest and 
the redoubtable minister claims that he conquered Nepal for his 
“master and that he was the first Brihmana fro n outside to touch 
the celebrated delty of Pasupati ( Vivadaratudkara-p. 676 ; Kríya- 
ratndkara-p. 4). In splte of this boast of Oandesvars the fact 
remains that this invasion did not give Harisimha a preponderant 
position in Nepal and we find a Th&kuri prince ruling there 
in 43L8, however weak he might be. It was after his retirement 
to the bills that Harisimha devoted his energy solely to consolidate 
bis position ( Of.-my article- Nepal and the Karnüfas of Tirhut in 
in JIH-XXXVII8T; Of. G. D. Oollege Bulletin Series No. 4 ), 


In view of there conflleting evidences, let us consider the 
question afresh. While chances for the KarnAta expansion any- 
-where In India were practically nil, Harisimha seems to have 
. tried ais luck in Nepal in the first quarter of the fourteenth 
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century A. D. The invasion also took place in the early yeara of 
his reign and that is evident from the following text of the VK 
( p. 0 )—samhvat 47 Magha Masa Tirhutiyd Bhagatagrdme prapista 
Barvat #स्‍7 Mágha Masa Tirhutiyāa Lalitugrame pravista.  Rüsgire 
ats saniqpah danda prachyate patra srstabandhanath mahaípira. 
Nepüle juvardjini viramadevinām someávaranimü?h devakrie 
catgudevülayakria'h divaja Quoted in Peteoh-pp. 2i5~-6 ). Accord- 
ing to the VA, the Tirhut ruler invaded Nepal and took Bhatagaon 
in 29] (-M&gha 4 ) snd in i3]l!, the Tirhutly& came again 
and took Patan (~Magha 43l),.and looted the whole country 
Anantamalla was the ruler Of Nepal between 270 and I30 and 
thess Invasions were by the descendants cf N&nyadeva ( Petech- 
403 ). If the VT date of Harisimhadeva is to be relled upon, it 
appears that a few years after his’ accession, he led an expedition 


'againet the Mallas of Nepal since they had grown powerful and 


had possibly shaken the Karn&áta authority. -From SimarB&ofi, 
the Karp&tas had claimed loose sovereignty over the lcoal princes 
of Nepal valley, since I097, whioh in those days seems to have 
occupied a much smaller area, lying between the basins of the 
Kos! Gandaka, 20 miles in length and I2 miles in breadth, Watered 
by the river of Bagmatl (DA NI-I. 85-6 ; Levi-II. 62-63 ; IGF 
XIX. pp. 25ff.). The invasion of 3Íl might be connected with 
the one for which Oande&vara takes the credit, What might 
have been the cause of these repeated invasions of Nepal by the 
Tirhut ruler? It seems that the Mallas after stabill.ing them- 
selves in Nepal were extending their authority in the Terai area 
and by the time of Anantamalla they had conquered a good 
portion of Terai P. O. Mukherji, in course of hia exploration, 
discovered a grafito, dated 234, Lévi took it to be of the VS. 
and suggested the extension of Malla power in ll77 A D. Peteoh 
has Dot only corrected the reading but has also discovered a new 
one which gives the name of Ripumall:, dated 234, and his son 
and successor Sangrdmamalla, The date has been referred to the 
Saka era and it comes to 3l2, The Mallas extended thelr power 
upto Nilagriva in the area, In the Jast quarter of the thirteenth 
century, the Mallas were split into two branches at Pétan and 
Bhatagaon. The feudal chiefs were getting the upper hand. This 


chaotic situation in Nepal facilitated invasion from ,Tlrhut, 
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D. W. Wright has also shown that this was a period of Malsya- 
nyaya la Nepal ( Wright-pp. 07-77; Regmi-l50). .Bince the 


earlier invasions do cot 8060७ to have given Harisirhha a position i 


of influence, hia minister Capde&vara conquered and consolidated 
Fa authority in Nepal whioh was further strengthened by Hari- 
alrhha himself after 325, Osndedvara performed Tuldpurusaddna. 
He was a very powerful mialster and we learn from the Práükni- 
Patngalam tbat OandedSvara had a protégé named Harabrahma 
who composed a panegyrio on his patron ( pp. 484, line 8; p. 07, 
line 2; p. 87 ). Therein Oandesvare ig called a mighty minister 
ania man of name and fame, ard Maharaja (p ]86 ) Oande- 
Syvara’s victory in Nepal seems to have given H arisimha & 
political foothold in the valley. 


The traditional ver-e regarding the flight of Harleimha has 
different reading® in different texts, The only common thing is 
date, Saka ]245. The MS. in the India Office Library has the 
following variant :— | 

Durdawa desitapathathagirim viveta ( Vide-Keith CSFMIO-li- 
l44, No. 7775 , The VK and the VL has the following 
variants :— 


L. i—Bünabdhiyugma ( Bühu in Mitbils tradition ) Sasi ( not 
in Mithila tradition) Sarrat Sakatarse, 

L. 2 — Pausasya Sukla Navami ( Dafami keiti swuvdreln Mithila 
tradition) Ravisunuvüre. 

L. 9—No difference. 

L. 4—Durgaiva dama tiparila girith praveéa (the Mithila tradi- 
tion has Durdaiva darsita pathe girimd vive£a ), 


The date correspohds to December 7, ]323, which, was & 
Wednesday and nct a Saturday ( POC-IL'564), From a colophon 
of the MS Jañnsamgraha, it appears that the introduction of the 
mysterious goddess T&leju in Nepal is attributed to Harisimba 
(CSPMIO-IL l4lI, No. 7767— Karmata srñjanagoraddaharšistmka- 
devo nepüladesamünayat sajülesu ( sio, for T&leju, majo ). Its temple 
in Khátamündu is the highest inthe town and its shrine in the 
darbar of Bhatagaon is inaccessible to the Europeans. Nepalese 
tradition ascribes this installation to Harialmhadeva ( Wright pp. 
{74-5 f Bendall, though disbelleving the story of this invasion 
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altogether, admits Harisimhadeva and his ancestors as “almost 
titular kings of Nepal even if they really claimed soverelgnty 
over the valley of Nepal" ( JASB-LRXII-Part-I-903-p. 4 ). 
The question of invasion does not arise here, Harleimhadeva 
simply entered the valley of Nepal. The date suggested by 
Majo ndar ly Saka ] 247, but in the present atate of our k nowledge, 
lt Is very difficult to agree to it unless further evidence ia forth- 
coming.  Majumdar's contention would remain tentative and 
should not be taken aa an admitted fact. It may be that just on 
hearing the maroh of the Sultan (march from Delhi to Lakhnauti 
must have taken gufflolantly long time in those days) Harisirnha 
entered: Nepal and afte: re-enforcing hls army came to face the, 
Sultan when he returned from Bengal. His ratirement to the 
hills was compelled by fate and olroumstances. Majumdar says 
that Harisimha was “forced to abandon his o kingdom and 
settle in Nepal whioh had already acknowledged his auzerainty ” 
(op. cit.p.6), Petech has suggested a solution to this problem 
by taking reoourss to an old chronicle which says—" Harisimba 
expelled from Simr&ofi, came to Deop&tan and recelved many 
riches ...in 446 iy M&gha Sukla 3 ( =January 7, I326 )", This 
seeing tobe one year too late in comparison with the Muslim 
Bources, but we may suppose that, befora his arrival in Deopatan, 
he had wandared in the Teral for several montha...... but in any 
case the mistake is very old, a8 no manuscript gives variant for 
the stanza ( Petech-p. I2 ), 


We have seen above that the VK, VT and VW simply refers 
to Harisimha’s entry into the hills Ho [s respected for the 
Introduction of the mythioal goddess Tdleju. Petevh believes that 
after hif entry into Nepal, Harlsirnhe disappears from history and 
his end is unknown ( Peteoh-II3 ) but inthe same strain he says, 
his son (Jagatsimha ), of course, would have taken hie place 
amongst the hightst nobility of the land. This would explain why 
the later chronicles have made Harlsirhha an ancestor of the 
royal family and a king of Bhatagaon, although he never ruled 
there..... the link between the later Mallas and Harisithha oan be 
sought only here and nowhere else” ( Peteob-l6 ). Jagatesimba 
married N&yakadevI and his iule at Bhatagaon is indicative of 
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the fact that Hariaimha muet have established his power there. 
To rejeot outright the rule of Harigirhhadeva in Nepal, in epite of 
so many evidences, is impossible. How could then Jagatsimha 
"enjoy kingship as ason of Harlelmha " ( Petech-Ll5 )? The 
#bsenoe of any reference in the Nepal chronicles to Harisirhha 
might be expla'ned in this way.—-Binoe his entry in Nepal meant 
entrenchment of power inthe area, he was Considered an ou'sider 
and hence ignored; but they could not ignore the installa- 
tion of Tulaji Devi. His sovereignty in Nepal is evident from 
the insoription of Prat&pamalla ( TA, op. cit., I89) which definitely 
says that he settled in Nepal. In the present state of our 
knowledge, tt ia not possible to accept that he was Connected with 
the ind'genoue dynasty of Nepal valley, rather it would be more 
appropriate to suggest that the chiefs of Nepal ruled thelr territory 
as his vassals, otherwise there was no reason why. the varh£dvalis 
should have mentioned his successors as rulers of Nepal ( HC/P- 
V.48). Even Petech has himaelf admitted that Harisirhha receiv- 
ed immense riches at Deop&tan 


IIT 
Harisirhha and the Tughluq conquest of Tirhut :— 


In all the Muslim sources referring to the invasion of Tirhut 
by Gbiy&suddin Tughluq, with the solitary exception of Mulla 
Tagia, the name of the ruler of Tirhut is conspicuous by its 
absence The storming of tne fort of Tirhut is an admitted faot, 
All accounts agree to the fact that the ruler of Tirbut escaped to 
Nepal ( Vide my forthcoming paper— Early Muslim invasion of 
Tirku!” tn JIH, August, 968). OandeSvara says that the earth 
was flooded by the Mlecchas and we learn from the Sugatt—Sopdna 
that Harigirhha had some contest with the King of Gauda., Jyotl- 
risvara’s Dhürtasamdgama would have us believe that Harisimha 
won viotory over the Sultāna. Ohskravarti Identified the Sulidna 
with Ghiy&suddin Tughluq (JASB-XI-4L8, N, 8.), but that is 
impossible. Majumdar has rightly polnted out that “the exulting 
references to victories over the Muslims can hardly apply to that 
eplsode...... Harisirnha scored gucoeeses against the Muslims...... 
during the last days of the Mamluk Sultans after the death of 
Balbam" in 7287 (op. ci-2) The recent discovery of the 
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Maheáv&ra Arabio Insoription of the time of Ruknuddin Kaika’us 
( dated 29l-2 A, D. ) supports this view. If my above conten- 
tion about Sukrasirhha belonging to Malladeva’s branch he accept- 
ed, it is fair to surmise that his kingdom was small and he 
was already awed by A’&uddin’s {nroad and placed his services 
at the disposal of his Khalji master. Taking ‘advantage of the 
weakness of tbe Kárn&ta kingdom, the Bengal Sultan, Ruknuddin 
Kalka us extended his authority up to the belt of the Ganpdaka. 
There is likelihood of & contest here and it is possible that the 
stiff resistance of the roling Hindu chiefs of Mithil&, headed by 
Harisithha, proved futile It seems that Firuz Aitigin orlod balt 


| to the advancing armies of the Hindus and erected a big struoture 


on the bank of Gandaka for the protection of his power. Firuz 
was the governor of Ruknuddin, The assumption of lofty titles 
by Firus shows tho attitudes of Balbani line towards the Khaljls, 
No doubt the limit of the Bengal kingdom was extended u p to the 
Gandaka region in North Bihar. This is the earliest -Arabio 
Inscription discovered in North Bihar ( Vide my artiole—“ The 
Maheśvara Inscription", in the ABORI-XXXV I-I63 ff. ). Possibly 
Harisimha's contest with this powerful governor and his ultimate 
success in resisting the expansion of Muslim power beyond 
Gindaka led the author of Sugati-Sopana to think of Harisimha’s 
contest with Gauda and provided Jyotiri$vara with material for 
his drama, The Krlyaratndkara verse (4) suggests that Harisithha 
subdued his enemies. Verse l0 sugges: that Vire8vara after 
having stormed the enemy fort, exoavated a big tank at Dahivata 
and granted R&nepur to Siotrlyag Oandedvara Iu also credited 
with having rescued the ea:ith submerged in the flood of the 
Ailecchas. Jayaswal refers to the defeat of the Bengal Saltan for 
which credit is given to Ganedévara in his Sugah-Sopana. With 
Ghiy&suddln Tughluq we come on a surer footing of sober history. 


While discussing the Tughluq Invasion of Tirhut, Dr. Majumdar 
has taken into consideration all authorities except Mulla Taglia 
and the Basdtinul-tns. There is a striking agreomeit between 
Isami ‘and the Basdénul-lns Tveae two accounta do not Bay 
anything a5out the fall of the fort `of Tirhut and the consequent 
Capture of itg ruler. A summary of te Basiitinul- in ( now 
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preserved in the British Museum and photoast copies of four 
pages sre with me) is given here:—'' After having. conquered the 
kingdom of Lakhn&uti...... Ghly&suddin proceeded towards Tirhut 
with a view to annqunoing Gods Kalma and Sheriat of the 
Prophet on this side, The Rai had a very strong army and fort. 
He was not very powerful but too proud of his might...... had 
insulted the previous kings....and was not-at all submissive, 
When he came to learn of the victory of GhiySsuddin Tughluq, 
he began to tremble. When the grand army of the Sultan 
attacked him, he found himself in danger. Ib was now unsafe 
to stay in the place which once gave Kim power and pelf and 
therefore he decided to leave the place. The drum of retreat was 


‘beaten. He rode on a horse and took to hls heels.....He took 


shelter in the mountajns...... To make neceasiry administrative 
arrangementa, the Sultan stayed there for sometime. A large 
Number of people were Killed. The people of this area who 
deolared their loyalty to th. Sultan were rewarded They were 
offered land and forest. When the Sultan became satisfied with 
the arrangement, he returned to Delhi ( Fblics-9, 0, , 2 ). 

Here we bave to bear-in mind that the author of the Basđtinul- 
ins was a member of the royal sulte and journeyed along with 
Ghiy&8uddin from Tirhut back to Delhi. This manuscript is a tale 
(British Museum-Add-77l7) compiled by Muhammad 38070 Ala 
Abmad Hasan Dabir, an hereditsry servant at the Delhi court, 
and a secretary of the royal Chancery. This work was composed 
in the first year of the reign of Muhammad Tughlug. It has been 
Bald in this manuscript that the king left his kingdom in a state 
of hopelessness. Those, left in the fort, were killed by the army 
of Ghiy&suddia Tughluq and the Emperor accorded courteous 
treatment to those who readily submitted without any opposition. 
Hence in the study of the Taghluq invasion of Tirbut, no evidence 
Gan be more reliable than that of the PBasühnui-uns, since the 
writer himself belonged to the party. Here we have also to bear 


in mind that Isami was not very favourably incllsed towards the ' 


Tughluq rulers, and hence a comparativa estimate of, these two 
sources will enable us to arrive at a bruti. Tiue, the writers, 


‘Jaami «nd Barni, are "silent regarding any success of Muslim 
arma", but how can we explain the presence of Ahmad in Tirhut? 
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He must have been left with some purpose. Harisimha must have 
fought succeaefully against the invader and there is no room for 
any doubt about it. Igamil, if read with the Basdtinulins, gives a 
clear płoture. According to the  Basülinui-ünms, Ghiyasuddjn 
handed over the charge of administration to the native people. 
We learn frcm different sources that Ahmad was left as imperial 
representative in Tirhut. In faos of these fwo contemporary 
accounts, it is not possible to accept the view that Haris mha was 
arrcBted, Both the accounts are unanimous on the polnt that the 
king of Tirhut escaped. The fact remaina that Harisimha must 
have fought against the Muslims even after the retirement of 
Ghiy&suddin; but to connect itin any way with the Dhürtía- 
samügama episode will be wrong. The Dhürtasamügama eplsode 
7८678 to the fact that Harislmha was able to recover his kingdom 
after the tide was stemmed and it was after the expulsion of the 
Muslims that this comedy was staged. After Ghi&ysuddin's 
invasion, Tirhut never recovered its independence and Harlelmha 
never returned as he settled himself in Nepal. The silence of 
Barni, Yahy& and Nis&muddin does not pie-suppose the return of 
Harisimhsa after the return of Ghiyasuddin, nor the event of the 
Dhürlasamügama be connected with it. Tughluq conquest of 
Tirhut could be possible without any long and protracted struggle 
and hence thelr silence. The Tughluq conquest, no doubt, 
Bourded the death-knell of the independent Karnits kingdom. 
Nor is there any evidence to show that the Muslims invaded 
Nepal before the second half of the fourteenth century and even 
that Invasion was temporary. It is rot possible to agree with 
Durga Prasad about the extension of Al&uddin's power in Nepal, 
as he has based his argument on the evidence of a single coin 
(JAS B-I929-Numismatic Supplement- pp. 37-38). Thakur has made 
the confusion worst confounded by suggesting—" That Harisirnha 
conquered Nepal i8 a clear demonstration of the fact that Nepal 
was by then lost to soma other, probably the Sultan of Delhi, 
Alauddin Khaljl” ( Mithila-p. 285) He should have remembered 
the fact that In 324, Alauddin was not the ruler of Delhi nor was 
Nepal under any Muslim king, because we find the Mallas roling 
over there. Thakur has simply relied on Jayaswal. Hagisimha- 
deva entered Nepal.and not conquered it, a task which, was 
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already performed by his minister between 33l and i3I4. Had 
Nepal been invaded by Al&uddin or any other Muslim .ruler 
after him, the evcnt must have been mentioned in some account. 
Ogpdesvars uprooted the kings of Raghu progeny in Nepal 
and not any Muslim. Majumdar believes that even after retire- 
ment to the hills, Harleimha offered “ 8600000 resistance" and 
" jnfllcted some defeat upon the imperial army " (op. at-5). This 
assertion needs further investigation before being accepted as 
final A different account has been given by Mulla Tagia who 
refers to the arrest of Harisimha and his consequent release by 
Muhammad Tughluq. Professor Askari has attached: some 
-importance to this episode ( Current Sludissl954-p, L2; cf.-my 
article-Harly Muslin invasion). Allan holds that the Muhamadans 
destroyed the fort of Tirhut, sacked its capital, Simnar&ofi, where 
Harisimba was ruling ( Cambridge Shorter history of India-p. I8; 
CB-67 ). 


Viewed oritioally the reign of Harlsimhadeva forma a land- 
mark in the history of Mithila. From the political standpoint, 
his reign was bristling witb hectic activities and within a short 
compass of four decades, he played no insignificant part in the 
history of north-eastern India. His achievements in the fleld 
of ४७००७] reform are remarkable, His stormy political career has 
left a permanent impress on the life and oulture of the people of 
Mithila, His court was thronged with scholars. Theiemains at 
BSlmarion are enough to make one “form an idea of what the 
Hindus of Mithila achieved prior to the advent of the Muslims " 
and the ruins over there are “the living tales of five centuries of 
incessant struggle between the Muslim bigotry and Hindu 

retallation" (JASB-IV-I2I ). 
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INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 
BY 
. RAMEEHOHANDBA 5. BETAI | 
The relation between individual and soolety has been an 
interesting and a compler problem atthe same timo. It oan be 


stated more or less that it has defied all solutlong so far. No 
goclologist has been able to give a solut'on of the relation between 


the two that will be fully satisfactory and convinoing by reducing 


the conflict between the two to the minimum and by showing a 
way in which both will tend to bring about a healthy growth of 
each other. Aristotle has treated of the individual only from the 
point of view of the state and he wants the individual to fit In 
the mechanism of the atate and the society. Plato allows more 
liberty to him, but even he, dreaming of his {deal society, cannot: 
Convinoingly solve the problem. 


The view of the ancients with regard to the relation between. 
the two will be instructive and interesting at the same time. The 
ancient Dharmas&stra writers are our ancient socio'ogists, the 
most important and the greatest being of course Manu, who has, 
unlike others, framed hia laws in such a manner that they apply 
more 07 lesa to all the parts of the country, known to the Aryans 
at the beginning of the Ohristian erp. 


Thelr theory of the relation between the two depends upon one 
faot that the individual and the society are mutually dependent, 
one grows with the help of the other and degeneration in the one 
will mean degeneration in the other, while both demand the same 
importance and regard. Fhe problem must be studied from the 
following points of view: (i) Education, (ii) Marriage, (iil) 


Oaste-system and (iv ) Spiritual Rise, 


Education 


Here it i8 not our purpose to study thelr theory of Education. 
We have simply to see how far education is the responsibility of 
thé society and the individual and how far it is expeoted to 
benefit ejther. d 


* 
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From the oldest days there were educational institutions 
patronised by states, kings and rich donors. But our sociologists 
have conceived of an educational system based on theses’ three 
points :— (i) Education of the youth of the society must be a 
joint responsibility of all the earning members of the society, Le., 
the householders. (H ) I$ must be in the hands of benevolent 
raapected teachers, who do not desire to make business of educa- 
tion; and (lii) I$ must be modelled in sucha way that it costs 
the minimum while the students get the maximum benefit of it. — 


(J) Studente had to bring their own food by Bbiksa, a 
term which is unfortunately tranalated as ‘begging’. Students 
become humble by it, but more important consequences of it 
must be noted. It has been made & duty and one of the major 
duties of the'householdera, rich and poor both, to give food 
at least to one student every day ( Manu IIL 94-96, Yaj. I. 408 ). 
It implies that education of the youth is a joint responaiblllty of 
all and the great advantage of it is that no particular individual 
is obliged to bear a heavy monetary burden, while on the other 
side, the institutions and the students will develop in a free 
aíniogphere, To the atutent, whom the society feeds, it suggests 
that Bhiks& isnot a matter of right and the goclety obliges him, 
so that he should oblige the soclety in return, by service, after 
his education Is complete. As a result we can see that in addition 
to making the individual and the society mutually dependent 
soolety-has made a beautiful arrangement of meeting the monetary 
needs of education. ~ 


(ii) Our anotent seers could never conceive of education in 
terms of business and profit, Institutions of old were never earn- 
ing centres. Again, the teachers who were normally Br&hmanas 
and in calamitous times non-Brühmanas as well ( M. IL 24l, 
VyAsa L 35) were idealists who took to the profession simply 
with the spirit of service and the least expectation of monetary 
return. They were wedded to the institutions and were Jife-time 
members of it, They were expected to treat the rich and poor, 
the prince and the beggar alike, even when the former paid 
( normally at the end of his studios) and the latter paid in form 
of personal service, The uniqueness of these institutions lay in 
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this that they brought the rich and the poor together on the same 
common platform and all who genuinely desired education, 
got the same from real ideal teachers. The teachera in return had 
their bread secure, plus the life-time respect and veneration of 
the students and of the society as a whole ( M. II. 85, 226, 
IW, 82 ). : 


(Hi) Even though ‘earn while you learn ' was not an 
accepted motto for the student, he was expected to serve himself 
( M. IL 75-6). Expecting the minimum from the society and 
giving the maximum In return was the common ideal of all, and 
80 of the student. 50, while he lived on the barest necessities of 
life, and in the simplest possible way ( M. II. 77-85, Yai L 
i0 to 30), he had to help himself in all his needs, Self-service plus 
service to the teacher was his ideal ( M. IL i92 to 200). No 
costly habits, no gorgeous dress, no fashionable living, no 
magnificent amenities of life was the rule, while, on the other 
side, best education in the shortest possible time was his ambitlon. 


Thus, irrespective of monetary status, the poor and the rioh 
both were given the greatest scope for education at the smallest 
cost and the cultivation of the best noblest habits, by the society, 
Bo that soolety got in return, highly educated, cultured, noble, 
wise, simple‘learned men, who, as the cream of the soolety served 
the soofety first and came to deserve as genuine Snoiitakas, the 
honour superior even to that of the king ( M. IL [39), Here we 
aoe how the aoolety trains up its own youth for a higher, better, 
progressive goolety in future. The individual students also form 
the ideal of service, first to the society and then to one's own self. 


Marriage 


Ancient forms of marriage are a highly complicated question. 
But here we deal with the question from our relevant angle of 
vision of noting what ideas it gives to us about the relation 
between the Individual and the society. 


Hight forms of marriage are known ( M. HI. 2L) and recog uis- 
ed. Different sobolars give sanction of legality to different forms. 
The last four forms in particular are praised as good or 
condemned as bad by different writers differently. Again, all 
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forms are not good for all the castes ( M, III. 22, Y&j I. 56 ). To 
illustrate, the R&kaasa form is good and welcome to the Ksatriyas 
though not good and even condemned for the Br&hmanaa ( M. IIT. 
23-24). Again, with every lower caste, more of slacknegs is 
tolerated, 


e 
The important facts to be generalised are these:— (4) It is 
unique of our ancient system to allow as much of scope as possible 
to man's ways, good and bad both, in winning a woman for himself, 
It is really significant that Manu knows these forms aa ' Stri- 
vivahas’. (ii) When so many forms are given legal and aocial 
sanction, if reflects the anxiety of the soolaty to protect soolal 
morality on one side, to protect the honour of the weaker sex on 
the other and to allow as mach of freedom as possible to men to 
avoid unnatural behaviour and morbidity that might result from 
undue restraint. 


We oan thus 868 that our ancient System and forms _of mare 
riage are a Clear proof of the fact that our sc Clologists reveal that 
mind of the society that gives all possible freedom to the indl- 
vidual, tries hard to uphold soofal morality, and again avoids, 
far as possible, clash betwean the two 


Again, when Manu and others praise one form as ideal and 
condemn the other as bad, it reveals only the socia] mind that is 
anxious to lay down its own rules and idealism on the Individual 
and to keep him on the path of health and progress, while even 
tolerating the weaknesses of the individual, The wise want that 
the good in the individual should do the maximum good to the 
society and the bad should have the minimum influence on it. 
The Hindus never wanted its members to Lo patternised or blindly 
Conventionalised, and ths ambition and the energy of the indivi- 
dual was never to be sacrificed for the soclety except when un- 
avoidable, 


Further, it is to be noted that at least till the beginning of the 
Christian era, the social rules were not highly rigid or ruthless, 
Thus, the Manusmrti with its slow but sure tendency towards the 
coming conservatism, allows widow-marriage, remarriage, and 
perhaps even divorce under exceptional circumstances, if not as A 
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general rule. Monogamy, beneficial as it was to the health and 
progress of the soclety, was the ideal and polygamy was allowed 
only as an exception 


The next remarkable tendenoy to be seen here is that, while 
the individual is made responsible for and expected to be an anxi- 
ous guard of the social good by placing proper restraints on bhim- 
self, the evil effects of the possible lapses of the individuals nre 
washed out by the society. To illustrate, a girl might have been 
molested in the Gandharva, Rakgasa- or Paiéica form and then 
discarded by her mah. There was no law to force the culprit to 
marry her. In this case, society looks upon the molested woman 
as the legal wife and her son if any, as his natural con and, Manu 
Kautilya eto, go tothe extent of allowing her regular. marriage 

with anothor man if that was possible. 


Marriage, it should be noted, is not for enjoyment and that 
only. lt ia a mark of rcaponalbility and duty. The householder, 
the educated in particular, has willingly to Impose a strict code of 
conduct on himself and then be honcured as the protector and 
maintainer of the oiher three Aéramas ( M. UL 77-78). Rights 


and duties do not go together; duties go first and rights follow, 


Again, the Individual householder has all duties and almost no 
rights; his delight is in duties. This is an evident proof of the 
fact that the individuals, as an ideal, are taught to serve the goci- 
ety first, while on the other side, sdoiety gives him his due respect 
and position 


Yet one more thing taught is to expect the least from the soclety ` 


and give the maximum to it, and henoe it is stated that the house- 
holder shoüld collect wealth that will last for three years, one 
year, three days or just one day ( M. IV. 7-9). The individual is 
not repressed, he has full love from and confidence in the soolety, 
and all that he dces is willing contribution to the social good. 
It can be seen that social and individual growth are complemen- 
tary, and, while the individual is expected to tle himself with 


love to all living beings, ultimately this attitude Is bound to do 


good to the Individual as well. This is the p oper explenatlon of 
the five Mahayajrias ( M, UI. 67, 70, 7l ) with their wide social and 
individpal implications. 
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Caste—system 


The caste-system of the Hindu has been praised and oriticised 
both. Jt is known as the real socialism of the Hindas, assuring 
work and bread to all, and avoiding all rivalry and competition. 
Here, as in other problems, we limit ourselves to the individual 
and social implications of this system 


It is insisted on that normally, man must take to his own 
family profession and win his bread from it. His inheritance 
and development will accommodate him the ७२७ only in the 
profession peculiarly that of hie Caste. This may sound as a very 
big blow on the freedcm of the individual. Thue, it will happen, 
one may fear, that a Brahmana may lose his eduoational leanings 
and.yet become a teacher and a spiritual guide, while a iSddra 
may remain in his low profession forever in spite of all his. 
learning aud spiritual development. Really the problem is not 
to be looked at from this angle. Society has known and tolerated 
non-brahmin philosophers, saints, bhaktas oto., and Südraa 
were allowed all knowledge exvept that of the Vedas. This divi- 
sion meant that each caste was, through generations, most suited 
to certain types of work. and, while there was every chance of 
exccptions, a very large majority of individuale İn each caste 
took to the family profession. Hindu 850lety has evolved this flne 
system so thgt both individually and collectively, there is ease, 
Convenience, progress and natural growth and no side of the sooi- 
ety remaine illgrown or unhealthy. The oaste system is thus help. 
ful and suitable to both the individual and the society and is evol- 
ved in such a manner that it helps them to remain together and 
mutually complementary. By this system it seems that soclety 
wants specialisation that will lead partloular groups to give the 

' best return of their energy, both for the Individual and the society 
asa whole. In spite of this grand specialisation, rivalry and com- 
petition are avoided: Sooiety thus assures work, bread and free- 
dom from competition to the individual and his group, and at the 
same time wants the best return from. him. It is not unnatural 
that no society oan allow absolute freedom or ‘as you will’ 
tendency to individuals and place restrictions, which fn addition 
to benefiting the soolety, will also benefit the individual in the end, 
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The view of Mahatma Gandhi is far-sighted when he wante the 
old Varna system to return in such 8 manner that, under modern 
conditions, the Individual wins his bread from his paternal 
profession and takes .to other work only as voluntary unpald 


Ber vice. 


* The Varna-system has been charged with creating a group of 


.Br&hmanas having all rights and licenses and agroup of Südras 
condemned to slavery. The charge is wrong. It le true that 
owing to certain peculiar reasons, there were certain restrictions 
on the Stidras even in the oldest days, and these restrictions incre 
ased with the growth of purltanlem and narrowness of outlook in 
the whole society. But, if the original system is viewed as it is, 
wo seo that if the Südras are low, it mears that (ił) Soolety expects 
much less from them, (if)a very big group of professions is 
reserved for them, ( iil) la moral and oultural spheres there are 
fower restrictions on them, (iv) the general rule is, higher the 
status of the caste, greater the responsibility and fewer the 
professions open to him. Thus, the Br&hbmana is glorified, but in 
the same breath, heaviest responsibilities and duties are placed on 
him and the poorest is be expected to be. This is bound to happen 
in any ४०७७३, Soclety infilcta greater dutien on and extracts 
greater service from men who sre higher in status and more 
eduoated. It is not true that only God tests his loved devotes more. 
Soolety bas a right to exert more from its upper atrata and honour 
it more as well. Thus, society takes the maximum that each 
one's capacity oan give and then distributes its fruits evenly to all. 
Gandhiji Just rightly caught the spirit of thls when he gtated that 
the Varna-system degenerated when the Brahmapa forgot his 
duty to guide and the Sidra forgot his duty to serve, 
Spiritual Hess | 
This question need not detain us long. One important thing is 
to be added. While thers was scope for exception and so many 
men were known to have embraced Sarhnydsa directly from 
studenthood, the general and normal rule was to allow Samnhyüsa 
only after man 09४६७3 through all the various stages of life and 
fulfils his duty to the ancestors, family, caste and Boolety ( M. VL 
36-37 ). ` The important thing to be noted is that the Individual is 
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taught that duty to society and others comes first, man must do his 
level best for the soolal order first and then only serve himself 

attain his own highest conceivable rise. This spirit in the indivi- 
dual would do good to him and to the £00lety both and it will 
make his spiritual rise gura and natural. Philosophioally Speak, 
ing, a man on the path of God unites himself with the whole uni- 
"verse, but the first 80608 of this unity ara sown in the conacious- 
ness of the Individual that his love and duty to others come first. 


Conclusions 


Right from the oldest days, the Hindu has shown greatest 
tolerance and Has, by slow degrees, assimilated various Indian 
and forelgn groups within its fold. No.mally, the Hindu mind 
has been balanced. The, Hindu life has shown the capacity to 
Stand against all tides and odda and-at the game time has 
progressed with gradual rise. Though the Hindu respects Conven- 
tlon, there is lexs of blindness, ruthlessness, euperstition etc. in 
him. The Hirdu can accommodate himself better than other 
peoples urder changing circumstances. In hie blood, thoughtless, 
rash spirit of revolution does not exist. He ts not much attracted 
by the reform and Change coming from great revolutions. Indla 
0006 not know of many inclvidual revolutionaries or great 
upheavals. The main reason is that he is more united in love 
with his soclety, confident and alert and happy in it than many ` 
other groups in the world. Hindu society never allows its 
individuals to suffer from impatience that will break the mind to 
pieces. The Hindu knows that his Individual good and rise are 
safe in hia spirit of service to the acolety. India has seen no blg 
revolutionary except Gautama the Buddha because revolution 
has not been a necesalty in India 


- From the above dircussion, we come to the following conolu- 
glons:— . 


(i.) Soolety and individual are made mutually dependent and 
responsible and mutually complementary. The result is that 
Boclaty progresses well with the minimum possible restrictions on 
the Individual, In the blessed spirit of ‘wg नाधपषतु सइ नो gu सह 
wid करवावहे í ° 
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(H) A very wide scope Ís given to the natural development 
of the enargiss of the individual in such & manner that in the 
end, soojety will benefit the beat by it. 


e (fli) Spirit of tolerance, assimilation, love and liberality are 
uniquely Indlan. 


(iv) While soolely reaps the best advantage of the properly 
utilised and developed energies of the individuals, an attempt is 
made to see that the normal and sometimes even the abnormal 


weakneases of the individuals have the least possible effect on the 
society. 


(v) Spirit of service and duty to the soolety is the ideal of 
the iodividual and sirit of tolerance, broadmindedness and 
security of the indiviual is the worry of the goclety. 


(vi) There is no rigid rule to develop the individual ina 
particular pattern sultable to the rules of the society. | 


l (vil) Soolety demands greater sacri6oas from ita greater j 
/ individuals while the fruits of the works of all are meant equally 
for all. f 

(viti) The general rule is, higher the status anc culture of 
the Individual, lesser his righta and greater his dutles, 

(ix) Since the love of the individuals develops gradually 
through family, onste, group etc., his love and care also develop 
gradually through there. | - 


(x) A sincere attempt fs made by the soofologists to bring to 
the minimum the olash bet reen the Individual and the society, #0 
that there will be few psychological problems for the individual 
and the soolety both. 

(xi) The inherent capacities, energies and weaknesses of the 
individual are properly taken into account and the évolution of 
the relation between the two is made as natural as possible. 


(xil) The result is that no rule is hard and fast, there is 
ample scope for exceptions and henoe for progress as well. 


(xlii) Human values and idealism being given due respect, 
the dgvelopment of the relation be.ween the two Ís more or losg 
philosophical. 


ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF THE SANSKRIT 
WORD CINA AS THE NAME OF CHINA ° 
BY 
MANOMOHAN GHO8H 


There are 88 many 88 four words which are used by Europeans 
to indicate Ohins They are Ohina, Sinae, Thin and Cathey, 
Among these the last one ( Cathey ) comes from the name of a race 
oalled Kitah and is not very old. But the rems lning three possibly 
go back to a Common origin and havea great antiquity whloh is 
the subject of the present paper. 


According to Paul Pelliot the western name of Ohina goes back 
to the Sanskrit word cina. The prevailing view about the anti- 
quity of this word is that itis not earlier than 300 B. O. It is 
believed that this: word is connected with Ts’in,’ a state of China 
the ruling dynasty of which brought entire China under its impe- 
rial rule between 240 B. O, and 207 B. C. Under the fámous empe- 
ror She-Huapg-t! ( Shi-Huang-ti ) of this dynasty, China became 
for the first time a great power. It is probably for this reason 
that Father Martin! a writer of tbe middle of the Beventeenth cen- 
tury concluded that the western , name of China owes ita origin to 
` Ts’ in’ which was the hoine of She-Huang-ti. 


Tbe view of Father Martini was universally accepted til] the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century when & German scholar 
named Von Richtofen raised a doubt in this regard. He wrote 
that the word Thin ( as the name of Obina ) whicb ocourred In the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea at the end of ‘the flrat century after 
Christ, could not be derived from Ts’in, because the westerü com- 
merce with Ohina by sea-route was not earller than the lst century 
À. D. long time after the Tein dynasty had ceased to rule China. 
Hence he avoided Te'in as the so irog of China and proposed in its 


a O 
I Paul Pelliot, Deuz [tineraires ds Chine en Inde 4 la fin de VIII siecle, 
BEFEO, Vol. IV, p. 43 Š 
! ibid, 
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stead Sinae of Ptolemy and thought that this name was available 
from the name of Je-nan one of its provinces, Besides tbis he dis- 
sociated from it, on the one hand the word cina occurring in the 
Mah&bn&ra! a and the Mannsarmbit& from the Ts'in dynasty, and 
on the other hand from Sinai as Ptolemy and the modern western 
name of China. Von Richtofen’s argument regarding the Sanskrit 
- word cina was that it related to a population of the high Indus.’ 


Edouard Chavannes accepted the etymolcgical connection of 
Sinae and Je-nan ; but he derived the Sanskrit word cina from the 
later Ts’in dynasty which ruled Obina between 484 and 5i7 A. D. 
This view, however did not satisfy all. Terrien Le Lacouperie, a 
French scholar rejected the derivation of the name of Ohina from 
Je-nan, But he was of opinion that the origin of the name 
Sinae should be looked for in Tongking? Paul Pelliot, however, 
gave Btrong reasons why the vlew of Ohavannes &nd Lacouperle 
should not be accepted. In view of all this, one had no other 
alternative but to stick to the view of Father Martini who wrote’ 
on the subject in the middle of the seventeenth century, L e. 
three centuries ago. 


Now if we are to believe that the word cima has been derived 
from the name of the Tmg'in dynasty, then wo have to assume 
that the régular intercourse between Onina and India did nit 
begin till the third century before Christ when the Tg'in dynasty 
began to rule over Ohtua. But in view of certain conclusions 
mady by the French Sinologist Henri Maspero regarding 
the early relations between the Indians and the Chinese, 
it beoc mes difficult to approve of such an assumption. According 
to this scholar it was towards the fifth century before Christ that 
Osina firat came into contact with the western world which meant 
the Persian empire including the Punjab, North Bactriana and 
Sogdiana. As peace and security were established over this 
western world due to the eficlent administration of the Persian 
empire, Caravans could carry merohandise as well as ideas to the 
‘Bar East. But curiously enough it was the Indians and not the 
Persians who appear to have travelled to the Far East for their 

p ibid, & ibid, 5 ibid, 
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commercial expeditions,’ Maspero, however, thinks that the Indian 
merchants did not probably go as far as China but stopped at Lan- 
cheu which was not far from the present-day Hotoheu in Kansu2 
The idea of Maspero that the Indiana did not probably go as far gs 
Chipa does not seem to be justified. For according to him, it was 
also in this epoch that the Ohinese had a map representing the 
earth surrounded ly four seas with १66४08 figuring the gods, 
‘strange peoples and monsters who inhabit this earth, . All these 
have been lost; but some notices of these in sOme old works have 
been préserved. Inthem we find the elements of Indian folk-lore 
mixed up with Chinese legends. “From the Indians again they 
learnt that the earth was mado of the seven continents or “ great 
is]os " surrounded by water and placed around the great central 
mountsin of Meru ... and that their country was not the entire 
world, but was only one of those vontinents just as that of Indians 
was another ”.* All this would scarcely have been porsible if 
Indians did not reach the interior of China and ^gettled there for & 
long time. 


But whatever might be the actual condition of India’s contact 
with Obina, it was very much likely that Indians at that age had 
a name for Onina with which they oame into frequent contact. 
One may naturally ask the questlon whether this name was cina 

of the Mahābhārata and the Manusamhit& As the question of 
age of these two Important Indian texts is not yet quite settled 
and the tendency among the western scholars is to place them 
later than 200 B. O., we are to look for the orlgin of the word 
न मनन OCDE 

l Henri Maspero, La Chine Antique ( Rovised ed. ), Paria, 955, p. 508. 
This edition of Maspero’s work was not available to Joseph Needham. See 
note lon page l54. 

3 ibid. 

3 ibid, pp. 508-509. The conception of the earth surrounded by four sens 
waa very old, and was of Indian origin, See H. Luders, VAR UNA aus dem 
nachlass herausgegeben von Ludwig Alsdorf. I. Varuna und dle Waser, 

' Goetingen. 95I, pp. 288-993. Soe algo Adhemard Leolére, Le Buddhisme an 
Cambodge, Paris, 899, p 69. The conception of four seas though replaced 
later on by that of seven seas still retained Its vogue at the time of Kālidāsa 
and BEnabhatta. See Raghurathda II, 3, and Küdambari beginning 

* [0 Chine Antique, pp. 908-509. ' 
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to the anolənt history of Ohina. Here too Henri Maspero seems 
to give us light. From him we learn that between 635 and 588 
B. O. the rulers of the state of Tsin exercised hegemony over a 
group of northern states of China’ and this hegemony was 
Continued for another century till 473 B. O. in alliance with the 
rulers of another~state (Wu). The state `of Tsin finally 
disappeared from history a ceatury later in 575 B. 0, when 8 perlod 
of disorder began for China It was at the end of this disorder 
that the dynasty ruling over Twin came into prominence in 
907 B. 0, and brought Onina under its imperial rule 


In view of’ the fact that the Ts8'in dynasty ruled Ohina for 
thirtythree years (240-207 B.O.) only, while the rulers of the 
state of Tsin maintained their existence for more than three 
centuries and from 636 B. O. to 588 B. O., they exercised 
hegemony over a number of surrounding states for fortyelght 
years, and also remained after that, prominent for another 
ll5 years, the conclusion becomes Irresistible that it was state of 
"Tsin and not the Ts'in dynasty whioh provided the Indians with 
the sources of the Sanskrit word cina as the name of OhIna, and as 
Buoh the word might be as old as the seventh century before 
Ohrlst. 


Here one may question how it could have been possible for 
Tsin which was only s small part of it, to give name to the vast 
country of China. Buk this objection to our conolusion may 
not he very serious. For, do not most of the frenchmen refer to 
Great Britain even now as England (l'Angleterre) only because 
from the beginning of their history they came into a very cl.se 
coutact with this part of Great Britain? The fact that the 
ancient state of Tsin was situated between the two arms of the 
U-shaped curve of the Yellow River, which for various reasons 
became at a very early time an important centre of Chinese 
Gulture and civilization, makes it most likely that the Northwest 
Indian traders of the fifth century before Christ were attracted 
to Í: in great numbers, and used Its name to designate the entire 





) ibid, pp. 260-280. १ ibid, pp. 39-१295. 3 ibid, pp. 396-307. 
4 ibid, 3888-88. 
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area which came later on to be politically associated with it, 
AB the stato of Tsin became prominent as early as 636 B. O. it 
may also be assumed that the date from which these Indian 
merchants began ४० take interest about it might be at least the 
last quarter of the seventh century before Ohrist. Hence the 
Sanskrit word cina may not be later than 625 B, 0, 

N. B.— Words‘ Tain’ and‘ Ts’in’ in the present article are 


two diffarent.entiifes, and they relate to two different states of 
anolent Ohina 


!- Our conclusion receives support from A. Oonrady. See bis Indischer ° 


Kinfiuss in China in 4 Jahrhundert v -christ, ZDMG., I908 (vol. 60) pp. 3857. 
In this article the writer referred to authorities who were inolined to 
recognize Indian infloence on Oh!nese thought as early as the 6th century B. G. 
Joseph Needham, however, belittles the importanoe of Conrady's artiole, and to 
repudiate the suggestion that Taoism might have owed ita origin to Upanigads, 
he opines that these are “ metaphysical commentaries (slo?) of on the 


Vedas” and area little earlier than the first period of elaboration of the 


Taoist doctrine, In his enthusiasm for supporting his particular thesis, 
Needham denies the Indian orlgin-of Ohhan Buddhism ( Science and Civiliza- 
tion of China, vol. I, p. 53). Heis obhvious of the fact that the Chinese 
word Chhan was derived from the Sanskrit dhyana through its Prakrit 
derivative jkUma 


* e 


METEMPSYOHOSIS IN THE SAMHITA AND 
BRAHMANAS OF THE RG-VEDA 


BY 
MONI CHAKRAVARTI 


l. It isa fact, well known to the scholars, that different philo- 
sophieal concepts, as we find in our ancient literature, appeared at 
different stages of Boclety, as a result of the operatlon of different 
social forces. Jt ig also known to all that these concepts grew 
through a process of development. I; ig the task of the scholars 
to find out the probable causes, that may be held to be responsible 
for the evolution of those different concepts, and algo to determine 
the different stages of the development of such concepts. But 
rightly or wrongly it is also a fact that the scholars of our country, 
emlnence notwithstandinz, generally lack in the sclentiflo attitude 
towards appreciation of these problems, whioh go a long way to- 
wards the unfoldlag of the soolal history of thla ancient land of ours, 
with such an anolent heritage. It pains a serious student when 
he observes that a scholar of objective outlook of Hirlyanna's 
eminence and scientific acumen, while writing ‘Outlines of Indian 
‘Philosophy,’ methinks surely in its historical aspect, Seems to 
avoid the queation of the origin of the dootrine of Brahman, and 
writes on-‘ But we need not further consider this question for, 
being a purely historical one, it does not directly concern us. ’ 
This problem L e.the problem of tte origin of‘ Brahman’ is of 
-such an importance, that it deserves closer attention and more 
scientific ecrutiny. Ia it not significant that the antagonism bet- 
ween tho sacrificial teaching of the Brahmans and the Upanigadic 
teaching gradually softened down and a spirit of reconciliation is 
dc finitely traceable in later Upanisada? Without having ७ ४7७९) 
of the scoial forces, it is doubtful whether ona Can understand pro- 
pearly the spirit of the Téopanisad or the teachings of the Bhagavad- 
glt& Western tOnolars to whom we ought to remain grateful for 
the gervio-8 rendered by them in the unfolding of our ancient herl- 
tage lighted the torch. But, instead of blindly following what 
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: they have said we should try to critically appreciate their writ- 
ings, comparing carefully with the original treatises which the 
ancient Isis left as ^ legacy to us, ihe present-day Indians, The 
concept of Brahman in the sense of ' Absolute’ is not as old as it is 
thought tobe. The concept of one supreme God reigning over “all 
and the like are but of later origin. Only in one hymn of Man- 
dala X, we firat meet with a note of ascetioism, which finds ample 
space in later Indian thought. There, in that hymn Indra is said 
to have Conquered heaven by asceticism. But the dominant note 
in the Rgveda is not one of asceticism. The Rgveda knows noth- 
ing of renunciation I. e nivrtti, Similar is the case with the 
doctrine of the Atman. 


2. In this little essay I shall refrain from discussing the proba- 
ble Causes, nor shall I make an attempt to gíve a full picture of the 
development I shall remain content with the tracing of the stage 
when ‘death’ and ‘future life’ came in and with the analysis of 
the writings of the Western ssholars in this connection, For the 
proper understanding of the development of the different concepts, 
it is necessary to know the earlier ond later portion of the collec ` 
tions as we find in the Rksambit& It is true that the bymns oom- 
posed at an earlier stage were put in the collection af a subsequent 
period of time. As a result many recent ideas may have crept into 
the admittedly earlier parts, and some old ijeas, may at the same 
time, occur in the admittedly later Books. Both Janguage and con- 
tent are the determining factors by which we can very approxima. 
tely pin down the earlier compositions and distinguish them from 
later ones, An analysis of the arrangement of the Rksambita is 
given below which will enable us to understand the earlier. and 
later parta in the colleotion. E 

3. The Part IL of Book I ( MapdalaI) ia said to be the earliest 
addition to the six Family Books ( MandaJas II to VII). Maodo- 
nel] opines - " The first part of Book I ( —50 ) is, in some respeots, 
like the Book VIII ; K&nvas seem to be the authors of the majority 
of these hymns; their favourite strophie metre is again found here; 
and both collections contain many similar or identloal passages. ” 
Book VIII was added next to the collection ( Books I toe VII plus 
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Part H of Mandala I) and there after Part-I of Mandala I was 
added. Book IX was added next and Book X Is sald to be the 
latest addition. 


e œ, One thing deserves notice of all that pessimism and motem- 
payobosis, which are held to be the distlaguishing traits of later 
Indian thought are, in the main, if not wholly, wanting In the early 
Philosophy of the Vedas. Thus, the early Vedio Indians, we find . 
in the hymns of the Rgveda, loved life, in its fullness. They, 

7 especially in the earlier stage, wanted to live hundreds of autumns 

and enjoy life In this world of mortals, and never to find peace 

and solace after death, The Greek word Metempsychosis, derived 
from word meta =after, in=in, and psukhe = soul, means migration 
of soul after death into new body of the same or another species. 

The Vedic Indians in its earliest phase did not think of ' afterlife.’ 

Rebirth was still at a distanoe, The doctrine of transmigration as 

mentioned above is intimately related to the doctrine of Paralokah, 

life beyond desth,- the germs of which oan be met with in a few 
hymns addressed to Yama, and Pitrs in Mandala X, generally 
held to be a later production. Is it not strange that the ancestor- 
worship which ocouples a very important posiilon in the oultural 
life of ancient India is hardly met with except in a few later ( ?) 
hymns of the Rgveda ? But one cannot, of course, deny the faot that 

- the seeds, some scholars argue, of these ideas find place, though 
in rather vague forms, even in the earlier Books, For example, 

they say, in Rgveda Mandala V the expressions - 'amrtrtatoe 

., dadhütana ’‘amrtatvamimahe’ are found. The firat expression finds 

place in a rk ( V. 55. 4) the seer of which is 5975 ६878 Atroya, 

and the rk in which the second one ocours belongs to the seer 

‘ Arcanan& Atreya (V. 63, 3), But this conoept of immortality 

may be explained to convey the seers’ thirat for life and can be 

said to be the culmination of the ideas we come across in the 
expressions like ‘ sirema éaradatéatam ' - rather than a germ of the 
later philosophical concept of ' afterlife’. 


5. The mention of the word ‘ pitarah’ we do, no doubt, find 
even in the Books which are admittedly earlier collections. But it 
is noticeable indeed that évery where the word does not ocour in 
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the sense of ancestors; sometimes, as‘ S&yapa suggests, the word 
occurs in the sense of ‘pälayilärah’. 

6. Sometimes it is held that the conception rta, with which- 
Varuna,is in the main, (sometimes other Vedio Gods also have 
been invoked in the Vedio hymns to be the guardian of rta) inti- 
mately related, is antioipation of the doctrine of Karman of the 
Jater Vedic thought, intimately related to the doctrine of ‘ Para- 
lokah'. Myself do not subscribe to this view. This point deserves | 
detailed treatment in a separate paper i 

7, The oecurrenoe of the word ' pitarah’ in the earlier Books 
is, 28 said before, held by some to be the antlolpation of the later 
&ncestor-worship. |. — . 

. 8. An analysis of the entire Rk-Samhit& on the use of the word 
pitarah ' is given below. It is revealing in the sense that the word 
is more profusely used in later Books and the seers of those more 
or less belong to the same family or allied families. No final word 
oan of Course, be utterad at the present stage; but it, no doubt, gives 
us food for further. research 

.In Mandala I Part I ( Hymns l.-50 ) the. word does not occur. 


In Mandala I Part II the word ocours sir times, 2 in hymns 
belonging to Kutsa Anglrasah, 3 to Gotamah-Ra&hugansh, l to 
Nodh& Gautamah, 4 to PariSarah Saktyah. 

In Mandala II the word does not find place at all. 

In Mandala lll it ocoura twice, one to Gathino VidvAmitrah, 
the other to Prajapatir VisvAmitrah. 

In Mandala IV the word is found thrice, two to V&madevo 
Gautemah and the other to Trasadasyuh Paurukuteyeh. 

. In Mandala V the word does not occur at all. 

In Mandala VI the word finds, place fite times, two to B&rhas- 
patyo Bh&radv&jah, one to Rji$v& Bharadvajah and two others to 
Payor Bharadvajah. 

In Mandala VII the word occurs three fimes-all to Maltr&- Varu- 
nir Vasisthah. 

In Mandala VIII the word is found onos only and that belongs 
bo the seer PragSthah Ghaurah Kanvah, ° 
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In Mandala IX the word occurs 4 times, one to Hiranyaatüpa; 
Angirasah, one to Pavitra Anglragah, the last two to Par&éarahb: 
Saktyah. - 


: In Mandala X, the latest of the collectiona, the word occurs 84 
® mes out of the total of 48 oocurrences in the entire Rk-Samhltk. - 


Of these :— 
(I) four belongs to Vaivasvato Yamah; 
(2) mine to Sankho Y&m&yariab ; 
(3) ons to Devašravš Yüm&yanah ; :. 
(4) ons to Sarnkusuko Yamsyanah ; 
(5) two to Brbadukthyo Vamadevyah; 
(6) ‘one to Bandhuh Srutabandhur Viprabandbur Gaupt- 
yanah; I | 
(7) one to N&bhSnedistho Manavah ; 
(8) one to Ayksya Angirasah ; 
(9) one to Angiraso Mürdhanvün, Vamadevyo vi; 
(I0) one to Arvadah Küdraveyah Sarpah; 

| (II) two to Yajfiah Prajipatyah. 

9. It is noticeable indeed that the group of Five Hymns ( Ra- 
veda, Mandala X l4-48) deals with death and future life. The 
two hymns ( Rgveda, Mandala X. l5 and I54) are addressed to 
Pitys and the toplos discussed there are in some way or other, 
related to those in the above mentioned Group of Five. It is now 
in any case not & matter of controversy that the tenth Book was 


' the final addition. Both the language and the subject-matter speak | 


of its later origin. The authors of the hymns of the tenth Book 
soem to be Clearly ucqualaoted with the other Books, Who will 


dare deny to-day that the author of Hiranyagarbha-Sikta knew | 


the Indra-Bükta ? Professor Maodonell opines that both its poel- 
tion at the end of the Rk-Sarmhité and the fact that the number of 


the hymns í. e. L9l is made up to that of the First Book indicate: 
its supplementary character. Besides, the seers there are of different- 
families, some of them appear in other Books. ` But Inrp:te of” 
all thes? hard faots that speak of its modern character, compared to : 
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other parts of the Rgveda, it (the tenth book) no doubt contains some 
ideas, whioh are as old as the earlier ones. Very distant ieference 
to the heavenly world and to those who are dead are found in other 
Books. Thus Macdonell observes—“ The way to the heavenly 
world is a distant path on which Saviir conducts and Pūsdh 
protects the dead”. Macdonell refers here to Rv. .35 and X. l7. He, 
Ithink, wrongfully mentions VI. 54 instead of X. l7. It may 
be mentioned in this respect that nowhere in Rg. Vl, 54 the idea 
that Pagan protects the dead occurs. 


0, That the concepts like afterlife eto. were first evolved in 
the Beers belonging to the same family or allied families can also 
be inferred from the following analysis. 


ll. Is it not also Significant that Rg. X. l4 belongs to the seer 
Vaivasvate Yamah, X.l5 to Sankho Ygmayansh, X. l6 to Damano 
Yüm&yanab, X, 7, to Devasrav& Yüm&yana, X. 8, to Sarkusuko 
Yamkyanah, and X. 54 to a female seer Yami Valvasvati proba- 
bly the sister of Valvasvato Yama, of X I4? These two, Yami 
and Yama oan be sald to be identical with the two in Yama-Yam! 
Barhv&deb, a famous dialogue hymn of the Raveda ( Rv. X. ]85), 
wherein Yama, elsewhere desoribed aa the first of the mortals who 
died, Is represented as carousing with gods” belongs to the Baer 
Kum&ro Yam&yanah. Rv. 4 35. 2-IL, wherein the distant reference 
of Savitr conducting to the heavenly world ocours belongs to the 
seer, Hiranyastipa Angirasa. Is it not significant that the ‘Angl- 
rasas,” & great family of priests i8 mentioned elsewhere as a great 
group of ancestors and is generally associated with Yama, Brha- 
spatl, Rkvans, Valrupas, and Atharvana? The family alliance, 
of the seer ' Gotama Ra&hugana ' of Rv. l. 9l, | and others has yet 
to be traced. Oan they be connected with any of the above? 
There Js ample scope of research on this point to show the gradu- 
al development of the above concepts 


42, If we oan determine what are later concepts, we can make 
an honest attempt to Construct a Bolentiflo history of our literafure- 
which is still a desideratum. But we must be very careful and 
after & careful scrutiny should acoept what is worth acceptances 
and discard what is to be discarded =. 
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]3. Keith in bis introduction to the translation of Aitareya 
and Kaugltaki-the two Brihmanas of the Rgveda utters half-truths, 
while discussing the comparative age of the two Br&hmanas. 
(Page 27- Harvard Oriental serles ) : | | 


“A furthar sign of the advanoed religlous view of the Kausttaki 
is seen in the occurrences in it and not in. the Aitareya of the term 
punarmrityu implying the conception of repeated deaths from which 
idea of transmigration in due course comes to full development " 
( italics-mine ) 


A 


क्र, Keith’s observation remains incomplete while he write 
on the absence of metempsychosis, Probably he is right when 
he asserts to place the Bršhmanas before the period of Buddha 
and probably not later than 600 B; C. He may also be partly 
right when he says that Kaugltaki is younger in lta philosoph 0 
aspect, as if does contain the concept of Punarmrtyu. But I 
should very humbly say that he falls to observe the Implication 
the expresslon-‘ na punarmiiyate.' occurring in XL. 3 or VIL 25. 
Of course in the footnote of the Engl!sh translation he observes 
that this ig the only reference of the idea in AB. The lines ]n A. 
B. XL 9/VIIL 25 are as follows: 


Ayuvamüryasya rdsiram bhavati nainan 
purüyusah primo jahdlydjarasam jivati 
aarvamüyureti na punarmriyale tjasyaivam 
viduin bráhmano rdgtragopah purohttah 


Translated it stands thus -' His kingship perishes not in his 
youth, life leaves him not before his time, upto old age he lives, he 
lives a full life, Ae dies not again, who has for Purohita to guard 
the kingdom & Brahman with this knowledge. ' 


( italics-mine ) 


Levi in his ‘La doctrine du sacrifice’ says-ayuvumari + asya ( in 
place of ayuvam + üryasya) and Weber translates the expression 


as ' free from death of young men.’ ; 
$F [ Annals, B, O. E. L. ] 
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, l5. Keith himself dwelt at length to establish that Pafiolk&s 
VI- VIII were of later origin, He analysed both the contents and 
language to show how thess three Paficik&is can be sald to have 
been added later. The occurrence of the particular concept, which 
is definitaly a product of.later philosophical development, is an 
additional proof of the 8th Pafioika being later. 

6. In Kaugtiaki, another Br&hmapa of the Rgveda, we find, 
a8 we have seen before, reference to this concept of repeated deaths 
Le. punarmriyu. While speaking about the ' Visuvant’ itis said 


as follows: “ They conquer hunger and repeated deaths who per- i 


form the Visuvant day 

7. Is it not striking that only a few stray references to such 
an. important philosophie concept are there in both the Samhita 
and the Br&áhmapas of the Rgveda ? 


‘SOME’ OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
NASIK INSORIPTION OF 
VASISTHIPUTRA PULUMAVI 
( regnal year 9, corresponding to olroa 49 A, D. ) 

BY | 
SHYAM OHAND MUKHERJEE 


This inscription can be found engraved on the east wall of the 
veranda in cave no. 3 (above the entrance) at Nasik, il7 miles 
away from the oity of Bombay.' It begins with the usual ' 
expression U giddham ". The donees of this grant were the monks 
of the BhadSvaniya (i. e. the Bhadray&niya) school-apparently a 
Buddhist sect; and the donor waa the great queen-mother, 
Gautam! Balagrl ( mother & grand mother of kings Gautamiputra; 
and Vasigthtputra respectively ). . Though this grant is Buddhist 
in character, and though the Buddhist monks were allowed to live 
in Gave no. 3; there is nothing init which can make the royal 
donor a Buddhist by faith. The internal evidences, too, disprove 
any Sach posibility. For example, we may refer to the absence 
of any obeisanoe to Lord Buddha like “Nama Bhagata - sapati- 
patapasa Jinavarasa Budhasa” contained in the, last line of 
another inscription of king V&sisthIputra, bearing his regnal 
year 22 ( corresponding to. circa ]55 A, D. ).? 

As to the oaste of the Sfitavahana kings (like Gautamiputra 
Satakarni ), it is sald that they were Br&hmapas with a little 
admixture of Naga blood. In the Dvdtltritnéat — puttalikd, one 
Salivahana (or, Sanskrit S&tav&hana) is desorlbed as of mixed 
Brahmans and N&ga origin*. The epigraphic evidences prove the 
association of the SatavShanas with the Nagas and other foreign 

dy nasties, AcOording to some scholars, they were degraded by 


! Buhler, Arch. Sarv., W. Ind, IV, p. 80t.; Bonart, Ep. Ind, VIL, p. 60, ff. 
D. O. Sircar, Select Insa., L p. 396. __ 
! Buhler, op. cit, p.lI0; Senart, op. olt, p. 85ff, ; D. 0, firoar, op. oit, 
p. 200ff. * 
'3 Buhler, Ároh. Surv. W. Ind, V, p. 64, n. 4; H. O. Daychaudhnri, Pol His. 
of Ano. Ind, Sth edn, p.4l3. Bir R. G. Bhandarkar is also of the same 
opinion pp, 52-53 ( in eollected works of R. G, B. ) see, E. H. D., 80, VIL 
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the orthodox Br&hmanas owing partly to their non~Brahmanical 
ways and association with the Vrsalas. But, expressions like 

Vinivatita - o&tüvana - sakarasa " and “ eka — bamhanaas "", men- 
tioned in lines 6 & 7. respectively in this inscription, would make 
such a theory untenable. King Gautamiputra, to whom the” 
_ above eulogistio expressions have been attributed, was responsible 

for stemming out ' the progress of confusion of castes’ (i. e., Inter- 
mixture of blood ) The following passage from the Swi Parwa 
of tha Mahabharata may be studied here for this purpose :— 


_ " O&turvarnye svakarmasthe maryddanimasankare | 
Dandantiikrte ksame prajindmakutobhaye ” u (ch, 69, v. 77), 


That the early Satav&hana rulers were Brahmanical by faith 
ig farther proved by the mention of various Vedic sacrifices in 
the Nündghüj inscription of queen Naganikg, belonging to 
the 2nd half of lst century BO. The great wealth, paid as 
" dakglp& " proves not only the opulence of the royal family, but 
also the cumplexity of the simpler Vedio sacrificial tradition. It 
İs to be noted in this connection that king Gautamiputra ig sald to 
be the repository of Vedio learning ( àgam&na nilayasa, l, 7, Ina. 
of Vasigth!putra, reg. yr. 49 ) 


Some scholars have taken the expression "eka- bamhana ”’ 
to stand for “eka ~ Brehmapya ", and wonld simply interpret it 
. as 8 Bráhmanical Hindu! Now, it may be pointed out here that 
the king is styled in this inscription “Khatiya - dapa - mins - 
madanasa ” (l,5) (l e. the destroyer of pride and conceit of the 
kgatrlyas ) It goes to prove that the king was not an ordinary 
Br&hmapa, but one equal in prowess with great Parasurima, 
who crushed the pride of the Ksatriyas, Parašurüma, no doubt, 
represents the milliant Br&áhmanlsm. In this inscription the king 
is desoribed ag the unique Brahmans ( eka - bamhana - a match 
for Parasurfima only. 





`l ManBbhürata, ed. P, Tarkaratna, 

४३ NEnBghBj oave insgriptlon—Bthler, Arch, Sarv. W. Ind., V, p. 60 & 86f, 
D. O. Birear, op ols, p. ]86T 

* Miss, B. Ghosh, I. 0, I, p. छार्ञझी,; D, R, Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind, XXU, 


p. 83 
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It ls interesting to note that the exploits of the eplo and 
psur&nio celebrities like Rama and Keáava ( Krena ) and Arjuna 


and Bhima have been referred to In lines? & 8 of the present | 


` *iInsoription. The above lines speak about the exploits of king 
autamiputrs, whioh -rivalled those of R&ma and Keava, and 


Arjona and Bhimasena ( Rima - Kesavajuna - Bhimaeena - tula- 


parakamasa ), ° According to Dr. H.O. Raychaudhuri, there is a 
pun on the word “ Rama”, for it may refer to both Balarama 
and Parasuréma.' But it seems to us that by Rama, Balaráma - 
the elder brother of KeSava- Kroņa -is meant. References to 
Paras$ur&ma have already been made in “khatiya - dapa - māna- 
madanasa” and" eka- bamhapa". The name Réma, followed by 
Keava - Krsna, shows that Balarina has been hinted at here. 
Next come the names of Arjuna and Bhimasena -the Pandava 
princes. 80, it may be observed here that groups of brothers like 
Balarama and Krsna; and Arjana and Bhimasena have beeu 
mentioned. Js there any hint to Nara and N&rfyana in names 
Keóava and Arjuna? However, Rima and KeSava may stand for 
Balar&ma - Sankargana and Krgpa- Vasudeva. Dr. H. C. Ray- 
Chaudhuri thinks that the absence of Bhügavata names like 
Sankargana and Vasudeva (as done in the Ndndghdt inscription 
of queen N&ganik& ), and their substitution by those of Rama and 
Kesava without any divine attribute like Bhagavat, and that too 
as only men of prowees, la due to the Buddhist character of this 
` inscription.2 But, it may be pointed in this connection thai 
Patafijali, while commenting on Panim, II. 2. 34, refers to the 
musical instruments played in the gatherings at the temples of 
Rama and Keava? Here, Rima and Kedava stand for Balarama - 
Sankargana and Krspa- Vasudeva respectively. The Naadghat 
iwacription too, refere to Sankargana and Vasudeva. So, there is 
no doubt init that by Rima and Kegava this Niisik inscription 
too, understood Balargma and Krena, The Chima inscription of 
king Sri- Yajfia S&takarnl ( olroa I65-I94 A. D.) also begins with 
an invocation to Lord Vasudeva. Thus, from a study of the 

l ELO. Raychaudhuri, op. ols. p. áld & 4I5f. n. l. 

a — do — , K प, V. B, p. 62. ( 2nd edn.) ; 

! Mababhlgya, ed. Kielhorn; H. O. Rayohaudhuri, E. H. V. B., p. £06. 

* Behler, £p. Ind, I, p. 95£—the Ohinna Inscription (Krishna Dł), 
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Sitavahana inscriptions, it is olear that gods- Balarama and 
Krsna - were worshipped in the regions ruled by the Sstavihana 
kings. This fact accounts for the spread of Bh&gavatiam (if not 


Valgnavism ) among the Sitav&bana rulers, who were performers — 


of Vedic baorifices, in Western India and the Northern Deccan. e 

Line 8 of the present inscription says that tha prowess of King 
Gautamiputra was equal to that of kings like Nabbiga, Nahusa, 
Janamejaya, Sagara, Yay&tl, Rama and Ambariga, who belonged 
fo the solar dynasty ( N&bhsga-Nahuga-Janamejaya-Sakara-Ya 
( ya )ti-Ramabarlsa-gam i-tejasa ) Here R&ma definitely stands 
for Dasaratbi-Rama, a solon of the solar dynasty. * 

The expression “ aparimita.makhyamaoitamabhuta, 7, used -in 
line 8, in order to eulogize the great king Gautamiputra remains 
one of the great Gupta monarch Samudragupta (circa 325-375 
A. D.)., who is conceived ag “ Aoirtya Purusa" -i e Insoruta- 
Ele or Incomprehensible Being like Vigna in his Allahabad Praíasti, 
line 28.7 Verses 8. 9, l. I8 and ll. 48 of the (Hd may be Oon- 
sulted for this purpose. The former like the latter was probably 
conoelved/sB a ‘divine belng’. It may not be out of place here to 
draw the attention of scholars to Ci—frauion rock inscription found 
at Fu-nan ( Malaya Arohtipslago ) and belonging to a later period 
i. & the 5th centnry A. D., where the king is represented as a 
‘deified being ’, and is placed in-and equal footing with Visnu.® 
However, ia the present case it may be considered that king Gan- 
tamiputra, too, like Samudragupta was a sort of “ lokadh&mno 
devah,” though it jg not expreasly mentioned in his inscription 
( for the former ). 

In lines 9 and 0 it ia said that the gront queen-mother, Gau- 
tami Balaśrīi, inouloated the following religious merits ag sanotio- 
ned by the Br&hmanioal religious texts :— 

Bacavacana (salyavacana), dina, kham& (Ksam&), ahis& 
(abirhed ), tapa, dama snd upavisa. Line 9, too records the great 
king Gautamiputra'g distaste for the kill Ing of animals ( &-p&nahi 
gi-ruciaa) This, no doubt Indicates the loving, rather Vaisna- 


' vite character of this klog. It reminds us of the T9 Sara cher of thin king. Tt reminds us of the “ ebirhaa” dootr- abimas ” doctr- 


—— 


— — —  — _ —  - 
! Fleet, O I. I, lif, p. 6 ; D.O. Siroar, op. olt. p. 5547, ; also see bis 


ebapter in the Oultursl Heritage, IV, p- 387 ; 8. O. Mukherji, Proo. T, प्र, O. 
3957, p. 88७ ` . : 
१ Kern Y. G. VII, p. 5 for Ol-truton Bock Ins, i p a 
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ine-taught by the ‘guru’ of Kyaa Devakiputra in the Chandogya 
Tpanisid ( Tapodfoam&rjjavamahimss satyavacanamiti-IIT. 7. 4) 
— an important factor of Valsnavism. The N&«dk passage, referred 
to above, may well be compared with * D&narh damasgoa ... tapa 
rjavam ॥ Ahirhsā satyamakrodhastyigah sintirapaigunam ॥ " y 
XVL i-2)of the (साव, Verse XIIL 7. of this Sacred work alro 
reiterates the same idea.! In support of our contention, we would 
like to refer to verses IL l6-I7 of the Vignudharma Sutra. 
According to this work, the“ S&m&nya dharma” (i. e. dharma 
which is common to all) comprises the following :— kgam& ( for- 
bearance ), satyarn (truthfulnes), damah (restraint of mind ), 
&aucarh (cleanliness), dinarn (charity), Indrlysgamyamah (com 
trol of senses), ahirnah, ( non-injury to animals), day& (compan 
sion), &r]javarn (straight-forwardnees), lobhasünyarh ( freedom 
from avarice) and many other relgious qualities. Fora similar 
idea, verses 6 and 237 of the Skandapurdma (Kasikhanda) and 
Padmapurüwa ( Uttarakhanda) respectively, may be consulted? 
The Visnadharmottara passage, too, refers to non-injury to ani- 
mals, i.o, ahirhs&, and truthfulness, f. 6. satyavacanam*, Lines 
l & 2 of part JI of the Besnagar Inscription and the Invooatory 
passage of the Mallasarul C. P. Inscription also may be cousulted 
for this purpose. 

The expression “' pitu-patlyo", mentioned in line |l o: the pre- 
sent inscription, refers no doubt to the firm faith of the king in 
Hindu beliefs and practices. It is sald there that the king Vist 
sthiputra donated the village of PisicIpadraka (PIs&jipadaka) to the 
Bhadray&nlya Sact, In -order to satisfy his departed rather 
(of, ~ Pitari pritim&panne priyante g&rvadevat&h-Sdati Parva, 
265. १I- Mahabhcrata ) 


HE ed. P. Tarkabhusan, pp. 772 & 922. 

3 Vispodharma Sutra, ed. Jolly. x 

š (a) Skandapurfga — Vahgavial edn. 

(b) Padmapuripna— —do— 

4 Vispudharmottarapur&na - Vehkateévara Press edo 

5 (a) Besnagar Inscription of Heliodoros (reg. yr. l4), belonging to 
olroa tnd ~ lat century B. C. — Vogel, Surv. Ind. Annual Reports, 
908-900, p. 26; D. O, Siroar. Select Inscriptions, L p. 90ff. 

(b) MallasErul O. P. Inserlption of the time of Gopacandra (reg yr. 
8 = 538 A, D. $5) - N. G, Majumdar, Ep. Ind, XXIII, p. 59 ff ; 
D. O. Biroar, op. oit, p. 359ff.; 8. O, Mukherfi, J.'A. 5. ( L ), 

© - Vol, 24, 958, pp.3 2-83, 
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VYOMAVATI, NYAYAKANDALI AND KIRANAVALI 
Relative priority among these works 
BY | M 
= V. VARADAOHARI E 
The Padarthsdharmessarhgraha of Pr afastepAda is an Independ- 


ent treatise on the Val&eslka system. It is held that this had: 


eight commentaries, four belonging to an earlier period.’ To thig 
perlod belong the Vyomavati of Vyomaášlvšošrya, Ny&yakandall 
of Sridhara, Kirangvall. of Udayana and Lil&yati of Srivatea.? 
The last mentioned work is not extant. The other three appear 
to have been written around the game perlod. However, they 
contain passages which go to show that Sridhara had V yomavati 
before him when be wrote the NyA&yakandal! and that Vyomavati 
and Ny&yakandall were available to Udayana when he wrote 
the KlrapAvall? I 
That Sridhara had the VyomavatI before him when he wrote 
the Nyšyakandall is made ont by the following pesssges in the 
Ny&yakandali:— | 
l. कश्िप्पुनरेवमाह gaan छक््यन्ते प्रतीयन्स इति ब॒द्धिछक्षणाः | 
n Nyayakandall p.'l9 
The corresponding passsge in he Vyomavati is — 
तथा geet येषां बुद्धघा वा छक्ष्यन्त इति बुद्धिछक्षणाः | 
I Vyomavatl p. 743 
2. आविर्यपारिवर्तनाल्पीयस्त्वमू यस्स्वनिबन्धनो युषस्यविरयोः परापर- 
व्यवहार EUDE । 
Ny&yakandalt p. 64 


! The commentaries written during the later period were the Bhagyastkti | 


of JagadléatarkNlarhkHra, Betn of PadmanNBbhamliéra, Bhügyarikaga of Mallı- 
nitha and KanEdarahasya of dathkaramiéra. 
Introduction to VyomHvat! p. l 
Ohowkhambha Edn. 

* Of. Introduction to the 5 yayakandal! pp. 9—%0 

š Some of the references given here have been disonszed by some scholars. 
Vide:— I. Introduction to the Ny Eyakandal!, pp. 20-22. 2. Journal of Galgi- 
nitha Jha Research Institute Vol. II Part LY, io E. 


Vyomavati, Nyayakandalt and Kiranavali i 69 


` This refers to the line in the Vyomavati — 
wam प्रश्न॒त्येकस्याविस्य परियतनानि भूर्यासीति qum, अन्यस्य 
श्वाठपीयासाध्यपरश्ज स्‌ ॥ 
Vyomavat! p. 349 
9, तप्र परमाणोः पारिमण्डकस्व्रापतूस्वत्वा भावों ग्यापकत्यारूनाकाशस्य 
दीघेत्लामाघ इत्येके | 


Nyfyakandall p, l34 
This is an exact reproduotion of Vyomaéiva’s view contained in 
परमाणूनां परिमण्डछश्वास - - हृुस्पत्वमाफाशादेग्यापकत्याच्य न 


-दीषेस्वस्‌ | 


Vyomavati p ; 474 


4. यत्र समानसंख्येः समानपरिमाणेश्वं फार्यमारञ्यं तत्र महरत्रोत्पसा- 
TAMU करणत्वं प्रत्येकसुभयोरापे सामश्यंवुर्हामात्‌ तत्रान्यतर- 
विशेषादर्शनादस्यिफे | 

| Ny&yakandall pp. l25-6 

This is practloslly a restatement of Vyomaglva’s view — 
पारेमाणेश्वारण्ये महत्त्वमृभाम्यां संपश्यत हति युक्तमस्यत्नोमयों! , 
सामर्थ्याघघारणाविद् WRITS II 

S f Vyomavall p. 477 
5. यथ्पुनरप्त मुणाश्व मुणास्सरमारभस्ते ति कारणसृफ्तीनाँ समामजात्या- 
रम्मकारणानामयं नियमो न सर्वेषासिति समाध।नस्‌ dq qq र्या - 
: amt प्रक्ृष्ठषियामंव AINA नास्माककस्‌। | 
i Ny&yskandali p. (47 ^ 
The basis for this charge i8 found in the passsge — 
` न नेकत्थारम्मके गणाश्च मुणान्तरमारमन्त इति सूत्रविरोचः। कारण- 
grat समानजात्यारम्मकाणामेव नियमात्‌ ॥ 
E Vyomavatl pp. 489-490 
6. अन्ये q विग्याबिकारेण संशयविपययो व्यदस्पन्ति। अनयजायाञ्च 
स्सृतेष्युदासा थं तद्धि ठग्यादिषु प शरर्थघूत्पद्यते इत्यावर्तयन्ति । 
Ny&yakandall p. 200 
This? point of view is contained in — 
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अबिम,माबसंबस्थस्मरम सु वियारूपछिक्रृदशनात्सआायते nas 
वार्थे. वृब्य|दिपुत्पथत इत्यनुवर्तमी यम्‌ ॥ 
Vyomavat p. 563 

7. "न तु कतुरेव यः घियाषिहेतुः स wd हात व्याख्या । qaw prg 
WIA पितुमामिताप्तिफल wer i 

Ny&yakandalt! p. 273 
This presuppores the view of Vyomasiya contained in the 
passage — 
येन हि कृतो घमंस्तत्रेव प्रियहितमोक्षहेतुः ॥ 
Vyomavatl p. 638 
That Udeyara was familiar with the views of Vyomadiva is 
clear from the followirg passages of the Kirap&valt:— 
l पते feta स्त हाते केचित्‌। qaqa. 
Kirap&vall p. 22 

This is a reference to Vyomasiva’s view contained in the 

passage — 
यथा w महत्त्वाणुत्वयोनित्यानित्यमेवो नें वषित्वह्नस्वत्थपोराश्म- 
याम्तरानुपपत्तेः ॥ 
Vyomavatl p. 474 

2. अंहासंयोमावन!हास्तमफाळ तन्स्वन्तरे कर्मचिन्तनात्‌ TATATA- 

पि मवतीते wir | तवृसत | 
Kirangvall p. 230 
This view that is refuted Ly Udayana is contained in the 
passage — 
यदा सन्मुस॑योमघिमादासमकाछं सन्त्वन्तरेऽपि कर्म सभाव्यते तदा- 
अयाथिनाहषिमामाभ्यामपि संयोमस्य विनाश इति क्षेयस ॥ 
Vyomavatl p. 494 
The following are the two passages in the Vyomavati whioh 
are referred to by both Sridhara and Udayana. 

l. ag सवमेतद्संबद्ध, वाय॒सञ्जावे प्रमाणाभावात्‌ न, प्रत्यक्षेणोप- 
SPAT | तथाहि- स्पाइमण्यापा राद्परो क्षज्ञानमुत्पणमान quu बायु- 
बाति झातो वायुरुष्णो वायारोति | 

i Vyomavati p. 272 


Vyomavati Nyayakandalt and Kyragavali [77 - 


i Sridhara refers to the view Contained: in these linea through 
the passage — : 
` , किमस्यास्तित्वे प्रमाणं प्रत्यक्षमेब त्वमिम्त्रियठ्यापारेण वायुवातीत्य- 
_ 2 परोक्षज्ञानोत्पश्ताराते काश्वत्‌ ॥ | 
. f Ny&yakandall p. 46 
Udayana too makes a eluilar reference 
Vide i— नन्बनुपपशमेतत्‌ । स्पद्दान प्रध्यक्षस्वाद्वायों: स्थमिन्व्रियव्यापारनन्तरं 
बायुघासीति प्रतीते.। ... ... तवितो व्यावर्समानं स्पार्शगत्व- 
मापे छ्यावसंयस्ीति «Iq । 
KiranAvall pp, 82-83 
2 अभाप्यबयवकर्मभ्यां विभामसमकाछमवयविनः कर्मास्युपगमे संयोमै- 
रघयबिकर्मभ्या w संयोगो जन्यत इति (wenn 
Vyomavati p. 488 


‘Sridhara’s Teferenoe to the contsnts of this passage Is 
available in — 
प्रथमं एयेनचरणस्याणादारसोः संयोगः agg स्थाणइ्येनावयविमो- 
स्तत्रावयत्रया! संयोग? wi: अवयाविनोस्तु संयोमजः संयोग इति 
WT | | 
Ny&yakanlall p. l46 
Udayana's reference runs thus — 
एवमुभयकरमजे5पि संयोमानुप्रवेशो छक्षणीय इति ठीकाकूतः | 
° Kiranfvall p. 226 
The following sets of passages from the Nyšyskandali and 
Klran&vall show that Udarana was well acquainted with the 
* views cf Sridhara. 
-L तस्याः ware कि प्रमाणं † वृःखसंततिषार्मेणी अत्यन्त ब्छियते संत- 
तिस्वाद्दी पसंततिवर्विति तार्किकाः i तद्युक्तम्‌ । पार्थिवपरमाणुरूपा- 
विसतानेन aufi | i 
: Ny&yakandal! p. 4 


पार्थिषपरमाणुमतरूपादिसंतानेनानेकान्तिकमिदासीति wert, 
Kiranfivall p. 9 
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2, तस्मामुपविशेषो ऽयमध्यन्तं तेजोमाथे साते wm समारोपितः पम 
हति प्रतीयते !! 

Nydyakandall p. 9 
यथेवमारोपितं रूपं म समो माभासस्तु तम हाते विनिममनायां WbW-. 
तुरिति चेत। 

KirapnAvall p. 20 
3, अणुपरिमाणतारतम्यं क्त्रिद्वि ग्रान्तं पारमाणतारतम्यत्वात महत्परि- 
माणतारतम्यवत्‌ | 
Nyayakandalt p. 87. 
अपर आह | अणपारिमाणतारतम्यं HERA परिमाणताशतन्य- 
PAL AGMA ण तारतम्यघादेसि | 
Kiranavalf p. 52 
4. AN शाब्दो नात्मगणः आत्मान्तरम्रांह्मस्वात्‌ अनेकप्रतिपक्मसाघा- 
रणस्थादित्यथ.। | 


Ny&yakandal! p. 60 
अन्ये व्वास्मान्तरभ्राह्मर्ाविति अनेकप्रतिपलसाधारणत्वादिति हेत्वर्थं 
वर्णयन्सि i 

Kirap&val! p. 4.09 
5. Wet रूपादिषु रष्नतस्वैमिसोपदेहासहकारिणा प्रत्यक्षेणेव quw | 

Ny&yakandal! p. 94 
किमत्र व्यवस्थापकन Cer HIS रुणस्थमृपयेशापक्षेण 'बक्षुराविना 
प्रत्यक्षत qu प्रसीयस हाते तु स्बश्िष्यव्यामोहनं निमित्तमस्तरेणोपे- 
देशस्पागममात्रस्थादविति | š 

Kiraņpávali p. 60 
6. प्रयोगस्तु fei बुद्धिज नियमेमेकप्रतिपसुवेथ स्यात्‌ | यश्चियमेनैक- 
प्रतिपत्तुघेथं सत्‌ घुक्धिजं यथा सुस्राविकस्‌। š 
Nyšyakandall p. 46 
fei बुद्धिज प्रांतिनियतपुरुषययत्पात JANAR d जामरायज्ञान- 
प्रयश्नाभ्यामन फानितिक परं प्रत्यासिद्ध॑ चेत्यनावेयस | 
Kiran&val! p. 200 


| Bridhara refers to bis view in more than one place in the NySyakandell, ridhara refers to his view in more than one place inthe NySyakandall, 
p. I79, 240 
* The reading tary in the printed text is erroneous, 


Vyomavati, Nyayakandati and Kirayavali ,I75 
तथा 'चाम्स्यवणप्रतीतिकाछे ganit विनष्टानामांपे cepi. 


तत्बादर्यप्रतीसो निमित्तकारणत्यसस्व्येव यथेव तथा समवायिकार- ' 


GrH केषां चत्भाबिष्याति यथा s संस्कारसाचेसस्य मनसो wn 
स्मृत्युत्पादनसामथ्येमेव॑ प्रत्यक्षानुमवजमननसामर्थ्यमापे दु्ठत्यादे- 
षिसम्यस्‌। - 
Ny&yakandal! p, l9 
मष्ठस्यापि समशायिकारणत्जमिति स्उछोफिकमवेदिकं च । 


Kirap&vell p. 204 


,  मगनावछोकनकछुतुहछात्‌ ... ... प्रमाणस्‌। 


. Ny&yakandall p. 79 
wy बिक्षिप्नयना नीछिमाममाकछयन्ति ... शाह्लदाबारोप- 
यन्ति हाते केचित | 

Kirankvali p. 266 


Apart from these evidences, Sridbara refers twloo to a work 


with the name Samgrahatik’,’ which shall be the contracted form 
of PadarthasamgrahatikA, the title of the Vyomavatl. 


. Vide :— इति अझ्रीग्योमशिबाअायेविरजितायां पदार्थसप्रहठीकायां wa- 


` पष्षार्थ; . समाप्त! । 
l I Vyomavai! p. 676 


This Sarngrahatikš cannot be a work of Sridhara as some hold. 


Udayana refers to a view 88 held by a Tikakrt which is found 


in the Vyomavati? He must therefore be referring to Vyoma- 
e tiva’s view. 


‘The references given above show that Vyomavatl, Ny&ya- 
*kandall and Kirap&vall were made available by the respective 
authors in this order. VYyomasiva is said to have lived about 
950 A. D.* Sridhara gives 9L3 Saka (99 A, D. ) as the date of the 
composition of the Ny&yakandalL 





NyKyaXandall, p, LI7, p. 59 

Introduction to the Nyäyakandāll, p. 23 

Kirapaveli p. 226; Vyomavat! p. 483 

Journal of Gabgan&tha Jha Research Institute, Vol, II Pari IV, 349-356 
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-Vide:— ज्यकिकव॒शोत्तरमवशतश्वाकाछ्ये न्यायकन्दूछी रानिता । 

- ` झ्रीपाण्डुवासयाजितभद्ठ भ्री भी घ bisa ॥ | 

i Ny&yakandal! p. 337 
The, date of the compcsition of the Kirandvall is given by 

Udayana as 906 Saka (984 A.D.) 


Vide:— तर्कास्जराक्ुप्रमितेष्यतीतेषु दाकान्ततः | 
बर्षबूदयनश्यक्रे qulqi छक्षणावळीस t 
+ Lakgan&vall 
The Kiran&val! was the last work of Udayana, as it was left 
{ncomplete and as it cont: ins references to the other works of the 
same &nthor.! It must have been composed soon after the Laksns- 
vall, which gives-the definitlon of the Vai&eglka categories In 
such a case, the date of Udayana, on the strength of the Lakgap&- 
vali, cannot stand, 88 Udayana was familiar with the views of 
Sridhara recorded in the Ny&yakandall composed in 99 A. D. 
Tae reading तर्काम्वराकू must be defective. It may be read as 
TERT whioh would give 976 Saka (054 A.D.) as the date of 
tho Leksap&vali? Henos Udayana’s date must be about 050 
A. D. ` The Kiranavall must have been composed about 060 A, D. 
References :— Vyomavati—Chowkhamba Sanskrit Serles. 
Ny&yakandalt—Virianagaram Sanskrit Series 
No. 6. 
KiranAvalI — Benares Sanskrit Seriea. 


J Klranivall pp, 03, l47. 
t "Vide:— Journal of Gangantüitha Jha Research Institute, Vol. IT Pt, 4, 


MISCELLANEA 


BHAMAHA'8 CONOEPTION OP RASA 
BY 
Lala Ramayadupala Simha 


The first and foremost Posticlan whose work is svailable is 
Bh&maha. As he has clearly drawn upon the works of Yasuban- 
dhu and Dinn&ga, who have been placed In the 5th century A. D. 
by -Dr. Vidy&bhügapa, and was before Bhatti, who has passed 
gsroastic remarks on one of his views? and was most probably 
living in or about A D. 64 at the latest, he must have flourished 
in the 6th century A. D. 





! w History of Indlan Logic,” pp. 266-267. 

s A,B. Keith fixe: A. D. 64 as the terminus ad quem in "A History of . 
Sanskrit Literature,” p. 426. l 

s His date has been fixed by Dr, 8. N. Dasgupta in the earlier part of the 
Sth century A.D. onthe ground that he oritioised Bhati. Here he simply 
follows A. B. Keith and Dr. 728००, In fact they have oommlited the fallaey 
of histeron proterom, Iiis Bhattl who has attacked Bhümaha. All that BhE- 
maha does is nothing bute lucid analysis of Yamakülassküra. Eventually 
however, he oritioises praheltkt styled as yamaka which had come into vogue 
in the Ramasarmacyutottara, The sense of such. prakelikas becomes deep on 
account of the pun on roots of the words used. He denounces such a practice. 
He remarks that if even these poems be so difficult as to need a commentary 
to explain them like the fhstras, itis a feast for the pundits, others are 
gone. He oritioires Ramasarmadoyutottara. He does not even refer to Bhatti: 


प्रतीतशब्दमोजस्वि सुश्लिष्पत्‌संथि s! 

प्रसादि स्वामिधानं अ समक कृतिनां मतम्‌ ॥ १८ ॥ 

नानाषासवर्थ-गम्मीरा यमक- व्यपदेशिनी । 

प्रहेलिका सा NRI रामशर्माच्युतोत्तरे ॥ १९ ॥ 

काव्यास्थपि यदीमानि ष्याङ्यागम्यामि शाखवत्‌ | 

उत्सवः सुघिसामेव PA, वुर्मषसो qam UW २० ॥ 

E.A., Pari II. 

š ( Continued on the next page) 
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Bh&ám&ha has defined poetry as “ सहितो दाब्वायों ” In cther 
words, it is nothing but the ‘ correlation ( s&hltya)' of sound and 
sense. Tbe real import of this ‘correlation’ has not been given 
in the KAvy&lamk&ra. Bhoja has thrown enough light on it in bis 
SrhgRraprak&áa.! e 

कि साहित्यम्‌ ? यः हाब्वार्थयोः संबन्ध: | स w दावृद्धधा - अभिधा 
बिषक्षा ताध्पर्यप्राषिभागो ब्यपेक्षा सामथ्यंमन्वय एकार्थीभावो दोपहानं 
गुणोपादामसछे का रयोमो रसावियोमधश्र्वोति । 


In spite of the tradition of the &o&ryas, one may ever remain 
unconvinced regarding Bhoja's faithfulness to Bh&maha in bis 
own orlginal work. He may have erplained it in his own, way. 
Due to this silence of Bh&maha, we can neither affirm nor deny . 
with any certainty whether this 'ocorrelation ' was ` qualified ' or 





( Continued from ike previous page ) 
Whereas Bhatt! gives the following stansa while summing up the merits of 
hie work in the XXIT Canto: 


व्यास्यागम्पमिद्‌ काध्यमुप्सव: सुधियामळम्‌ । 


m पुमेघसश्र्यास्मिन्‌ विद्वात्मियतमा मया ॥ 

È being found of the learned, have massacred the stupid in it ; this poem 
can be understood only with the help of a commentary and will, thus, prove to 
be & feast to the pundits ) 

The recurrence of words like ‘vy&khy2gamyam,’ ' uisavak,' ' endhiyam, " 
t durmedhasah,’ and *hatük' makes it quite clear that the target of Bhatti’ 
proud oritlolsm ls nothing but the verse of Bhimaha quoted above which quite 
fita in its own context, Bhümaba could have been interpreted on the lines 
laid down by the three doctors if be would nos have directly mentioned 
“ Hümafarmüocywioitara" so clearly as to leave no room for doubt, Bhatti is 
thus, undoubtedly posterior to Bhamaha, 

As to the borrowing of Kaüvyamyüsa from the works of Dharmakirti by 
BhBmahs, one is bound to recall to hie memory the following statement of 
Measrs, B. N. Sarma and B. Upadhyaya made after a careful analysis of Dr, 
Jacobi's views: ; 

“The few points, noted above, are quite sufficient to convince any unprefu- 
diced person that Bhümaha's borrowing from Dharmakirti is anything but 
possible”. 

Introduction to tha " Kavytlahktra” of Bhimaka, 

t K.A., Parl,l; l6 (p. 8). 

JB. P., YoL I (p. ६28), ० 
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unqualified in his opinion. All that oan be asserted is that this 
correlation’ was taken to be ' viftsta ’ by the later Alank&rikas.’ 


Bhimaha has sald nothing about the soul of poetry. Though 
the Father of the Alank&rikas, he has nowhere laid any stress on 
whe importance of the alarhküra ln poetry ; nor has he tried to define 
the term. We, however, find a verse which throws some light on 
the place of alamkara in poetry: 


मिरामछंकारबिघिः सथिस्तरः स्सर्यं विनिश्बित्य घिया मयोवितः। 
अमेन वामर्थविदामरूकुता विभासि ante बित्रषमण्हना ॥ ५८ u* 


( After having settled the matter myself, I have, to the best of 
my knowledge, exhaustively desoribed the figures of speech. The 
speech of the sense-knowing ( poets) with the help of these ( figu- 
res ) becomes more graceful ( whesena bhai) like a properly dressed 
lady with ornaments. ) 

Thus the alathkdras simply enhance the beauty of speech accor- 
ding to Bhámaha. This is so recognised by a Rasavadin also. He 
holds : 


अक्काभितास्त्वछंकारा मन्तब्याः कटकाविघत्‌ | * 


 Alarhkürns, therefore, occupy the place of ornaments in enhan- 
cing the beauty of poetry. Here, the Rasavadin and Bhimaha are 
at one. | 


As to the gupas, they are also held as the elements enhancing 
the beauty by the Rasavadin: 


उत्कर्षहेतष! प्रोक्ता युणाळकाररीतयः। * ` 


Bh&maha, also, appreoiatos the poetry where Mgdhurya and 
Pras&da are to be found: 


अध्यधातिसमस्सार्थ काग्य मघुरमिष्यते।* 
maypas पतीतार्थ प्रसादवत्‌ ॥ १॥ 





! Bamudrabandha says in this commentary 


इह हि RAN शब्दाय काव्यम्‌ । 
A. 8. (p. Ú), 
9 K. A., Pari. LIL 
8 D.A., Ud. II ; 6 (p. 204 ). 
4 8. D., Pari. L TN 
5 Ket, Pari. II (p. 8). : E 
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There is no difference between a Rasavüdin and Bhamaha as 


regards the place of alamkara or guna in poetry. Now, come his 
views regarding the place of Rasa. Apparently he has limited 
the scope of Rasa to the Rasavad alamküra only., But it will be 

beurd tb take his stand in: sucha limited sense if we get some 
eye-opening references in his own work. The following kan 
aro bound to reorientate our old and compartmental outlook regar- 
ding Bhamaha 8 stand, 

Mahüküvya is “the great of great Compositions”! Bh&maha 

prescribes Rasa for the maAZküvya. He says that this must be— 


युक्त छाककस्वभायेन रसेश्च weg: qwe Ë 


Here he has given recognition tothe importance of Rasa in 
the best form of poetry for the first time. He does not stop: here, 
He maintains Rasa as the most important factor in postry which 
is evinced by the following KOrikd: 


स्वादुकाब्परसोन्मिभ्नं शाखमप्युपसुऊाते | 
प्रथमाछी डम घब? पिजम्सि कदुभेषणस्‌।॥। '_ 


It shows very clearly the high esteem in which Bh&maha holds 
the ' Kivyarasa’. It enlivens, according to him, even the dead 
matter like stra. Jt works like the honey in administering a 
bitter medicine. Itis the only thing which sweetens the’ bitter 
pill. It is, therefore undoubtedly, the beautifying element in the 
beautifol Kavyarasa, therefore, is the most important factor in 
poetry in the eyes of Bhimaha, He did not assign such a place 
of importance to any other element of poetry be it guga or alath- 
kāra. Thus the following aesertion of Ruyyaka regarding Bha- 
maha Is quite incorrect :- 


तदेवमंकारा एव काव्ये प्रधानामिति प्राच्यानां सतस्‌। * 
where amongst prüoyas Bh&maha is also included: 





। मझ्तां ज महू यत्‌ | 
R.A, I i. 
t Ibid., Par. I; 32t (p. 3). 
१ Ibid., Pari. V.; 3(p. 83), 
4 ABAF., (9.9), Š 
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हि तावद्‌ मामहोजठप्रश्तंयश्विरंतनाऊंकारकाराः। ' | 


Even the modern scholars, like MM. Dr. P. V, Kane? Dr. K. 0 
Pandey,’ J. Nobel and others who follow Ruyyaka in this respect 
gre far-from the truth. Some scholar.” have very olumally inter- 
preted the following Kürlk& of Bhámaha : 


| अहयमसुनिर्भेद रसषत्तवे5प्यपषाऊस । 
काव्य कपित्थमा मंवत्‌ (?) केषाचेत्‌ wes यथा 42 H° 


(If the drsfZnía is not attractive and outside an easy grasp, 
then the poetry, though characterised by Rasa, will not be taste- 
ful like the new frult of a wood-apple which is unpalatable 
‘though it bas got its own taste ) 


All that Bhimaha says is that the dret@ata given must be appe- 
aling and clear. Othewise itis bound tobe rejected. The Raga 
in it will be detracted. A Rasav&din also holds that the bad pce- 
try is to be rejected : ` 


तदयोषी geb. ... ..,।7 


And a fl iw always detracts the main concern:— " mukhyürtha- 
hatirdosah’’.* In the example! cited by Bh&maha the words 


= 


48.47, (p. 8). 

Introduction to the Sakiiyadarpaga (p. XVII); HBP (p. 79.). 

5 Comparative Aesthetics Vol. I (p.393). 

4 Foundations of Indian Poetry ( p. 3). 

6 “In any oase Rass is not, according to him, the soul of poetry, On the 


contrary ho maintains that a poetic composition, though delineating Rasa, ts 
often as bed as a row frais of wood-apple", C. A., VoL (p, 392). 


‘ EK, 4., Parl. V ( p. 28). 
t K.P, I (p. A3). 
8 Ibid., VIL ( p. 268). 
, प्रजाननश्रेष्ठषरिष्ठममूच्छिरो्चिस शे! पृथुफ्रीतिंभिष्ण्य | 
भहिम्नपद्मस्य जलारिषाम्नस्तषेब न।भ्मस्य सुतस्व TTT ॥ ६३ ॥ 
है. Ages 8 K. A., Pari. V (p. 39), 
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like * ahighnapadmasya " and “ jalaridhamnah,” which form the 
drstánia, are, obviously, neither attractive nor lucid; and so they 
go to make it a bad poetry though it suggests Vira Rasa. Bha- 
maha means the removal of the possibility of a Küvyadosa arising 


out of &n'obacure drstinfa, He does not mean that the poetry, 


“ though delineating Rasa, is offen bad ;” but that it may sometimes 
be bad due to this dret@ntadoga. Here his stand is quite in confor- 
mity with that of a Rasav&din. And the use of the indeclinable 
‘aps’ in the ‘ karika ° is quite suggestive of the importance atta- 
ched to Rasa by Bhamaha. Had he not taken up the work con- 
cerning poetic embellishments,’ he would have discussed Rasa in 
detail. 


The main difference between Bh&maha and a Rasavüdin regar- 
ding Rasa is that the latter recognises it ag the soul of poetry in 
Clear terms, but Bh&maha, though assigning it a place higher 
than that occupied by any other element, does not do so. Other- 
wise there Is not very much difference, 





t काष्थारलकार इत्येष यथाबुद्धि विघास्पते ॥ १ H 
HO ४ K, Á., Pari. T(p.i), ° 
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Ihe Dancing Panel of Anrangabad Caves 


` 


THE DANCING PANEL OF AURANGABAD CAVES 
| Bv 
R. S. GUPTE 


The Aurangabad caves were excavated in the second phase of 
architectural activity which began’ in Western India in the 5th 
century A.D. and continued till the í ith century A. D: The 
caves are excavated in the ranges which lie to the north of 
Aurangabad. | e. 

In Caye No. 7, which is a vibdra, there is & very interestin 
panel in the Buddha shrine. A young and beautiful female 
dancer is shown dancing with gay abandon. She is accompanied 
by a female orchestra, consisting of six girls. Itisa surprising 
circumstance to find a dancing gil in a Buddha shrine. The 
depiction of such a motif in the sanctum sanctorum seems contrary 
to Buddhist practice. It is difficult to reconcile the ascetic doctrine 
of the Buddba with this kind of lively portrayal of a female dancer 
dancing with such complete abandon and vivacity, in the shrine. 

The portrayal of dancing as such is not surprising. The danc- 
ing panels of the Buddhist caves of Kondane and Karle‘are of 
fascinating interest: The same gaiety as is observed in the 
‘Aurangabad panel is observed here too. The dance panel in Cave 
No. r at Ajanta is similar to the Aurangabad panel in certain 
respects. But the Ajanta panel can be easily explained. At Ajanta 
the Dance panel forms a,part of the Mahajanaka Jataka. ' In the 
left corridor of the cave is depicted the story of king Mahajanaka, 
who is determined to renounce the world. ‘Queen-Mother Sivall, 
in an attempt to wean her son away from the path of Renuncia- © 
tion, arranges a dance performance to entangle her son in the 
snares of passion. There also the orchestra is entirely female. 
These two panels are similar in two respects. One.is in réspect 
of the gay abandon and youthful vivacity of the dancing girls. 
Both the dancers dance with gusto. Their graceful movements 
reveal the great beauty of their forms. The dancing girl of 


I 


| Yagdani, History of the Deccan, Yol. I ( Fine Arts), pp. 30-3, 
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Aurangabad shows the great charm of her youthful figure. She 

answers perfectly the description of the Yakst of Mighdata 
^ Tanvi $yama Sikharidagana pakvabimbadharostht . . 

_ Madhye ksama cakitnhaript preksana nimnanabhih 
Sroptbharadalasagamana stokanamra stanabhyarh 

Ya tatra syadyuvativigaye sfsfiradyeva dhatub 
: Uttaramegha. 
| Secondly, both the dancers seem to serve the same purpose. 
The Court Dancer of the Mahajanaka Jataka is trying to dissuade 
the king from renouncing ‘the world. The Aarangabad dancing 
girl obviously serves the same purpose, tis only in this way 
that the dancing girl of Aurangabad can be explained. Here at 
Aurangabad the Dance Scene is carved in the sanclum sanctorum 
on the right side of the Buddha. It can therefore be interpreted' to 
dépict the Temptation. Scene and nothing else. She certainly 
cannot be there to entertain the Buddha in his meditations. The 
artist who carved the panel has succeeded in making the sculpture 
& Masterpiece of art. It is interasting to note that the dancing girl 
of Aurangabad is accompained by six female musicians. The 
number does not seem accidental. It seems to have a purpose. 
Taken along. with the dancer, they make a group of seven. -In the 
circumstances, the only possible explanation ene could offer is that 
the dancing panel represents a variation of the Mara theme, where 
the seven: vivacious and beautiful daughters of Mara: are 
making an attempt to wean the Buddha from the path of austerities 
which is likely to lead him to the True Path. : 
7 A study of the Mara theme will help to substantiate my thesis, 
namely, that the dancing panel of Aurangabad represents a varia- 
tion ‘of the Mara theme, and that in the depiction of that theme 


-Hindu ideas have played a dominant role. 


The word ‘Mara is derivéd from the root mr, to die. The 
Atharvaveda! associates Mara with Yama, Mrtyu, Agha Mara, 
Nirrtha, etc, Elsewhere,? it mentions the deities called Misfortune, 
Evil, etc. Mara or Mrtyu is Death personified, the God who kills. 
He has already acquired his Buddhist qualification of papman, the 


l Atharve-veda. vi, 93, i, p. 99. Yamo mftyur agha-mBro nirrtho 
babhruh eto. I ° 
* Ibid. XT. vill, 9 pEpmEno nima devratsh kc 
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Evil One. With this figure may be identified Yama or Sarva. 
Mara: is called Namuci in Buddhist literature, and' Namuci ts 
mentioned as an asurain Rgveda (x, r3í, 4, Yuvam surimam 
aívini n&muciv-asure sack ). Mara is an important figure in the 
Mythology of the Buddhists, and the Pali canon says: “ This uni- 
verse, with the devas Mara and Brahma, recluses and Brahmins ". 
In the Mahaparinibbana-sutta, Buddha tells Ananda that Mara has a 
regular assembly. In the Mara-sarhyuttz, Mara appears as an 
elephant and a snake to frighten Buddha.’ Mara takes various 
forms to distract Buddha. If he is discovered, he becumes harmless. 
Dittho si" (thou art seen ) is the formula that can always be 
employed against him,* Mara tempts the nuns in the disguise 
of & man. : . 

Mara is the God of Death 800 he likes to keep people entangled 
in the cycle of birth and death. One who escapes that cycle also 
escapes him. He being the Evil One does not like anybody to 
reach the abode of Immortality. The Kathaka Upanigad tells the 
story of Naciketas wringing the secret of immortality from Yama 
himself. Mara, however, is not benevolent like Yama. He is the 
Evil One, the Tempter. In Buddhist legend, Mara is the god of 
the living and of the dead. He is Kama, Desire. Since Desire is 
the raison detre of birth and death, Buddha who is the deliverer 
from birth and death is the personal enemy of Mara. He is the 


Tempter of Buddha and of his disciples.’ He is regarded as the 


symbol of Evil, Sin, Desire and Temptation. Sensuous pleasure 
and the sixfold ‘Sphere of Senses’ are said to be his domain. 
( Sarvatra-gamini pratipad 3.0 Mara’s three daughters are allegorical 
and are named Tanha ( Craving), Arati ( Aversion ) and Raga 
( Sutta-nipata, verse 835 ).7 The last one is referred to as Rati 
elsewhere. Tapba is called Trsna, and Mara is called “ the Lord of 
Desire”, ( kàma-adhipati ) in the Lalita-vistara ( ro. 8 ), 


` 





! The Bodhisattva Dootrine. Dayal. p. 307. 

* Idid. p. 307. 

७ Bamyutia, Í, 03. 

4 Above cited. p. 307. 

5 noyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. VILL, pp. 406-7, 
* On Cit. p. 808. 
r [bid. p. 308. 
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In the gradual development of the Mara legend, he becomes 
impersonal. The army of Mara copsists only of different vices, 
evils and errors: ‘lusts, aversion, thirst, craving, torpor-and- 
‘solidity, fear, doubt, anger, hypocrisy, avarice, love of fame, selí- 
praise, envy and censoriousness”, The‘ Mara-ankuéa’ (hooks®f ® 
Mara ) of Santideve are only one or many of these vices taking 
hold of a person. | . e 

The story of Mara is narrated in later Buddhist works. The 
Paficaguru Jataka ( No. r32 ) quotes the following verses recited 
by the Master : 
| * In all their dazzling beauty on they came, - 

Craving and Hate and Lust. Like cotton-down 
Before the wind, the Master made them fly ”: 

Further down -we read, after he bad recited the sUTTA right , 
through the end, the brethren met together in the Hall of Truth 
and spoke of how the daughters of Mara drew. near in all their 
myriad charms yet failed to seduce the All-Enlightened One.: 

The Jàtaka makesa mention of the three daughters of Mara 
allegorically. "They are Craving, Hate and Lust, and are similar 
to Tanha, Arati and Raga, of the Sutta-nipata.t “The Mara-vidra- 
vana-avadana) describes in great details the charms of Mara's three 
daughters and how their attempts to wean away the Buddha from, 
‘the path of austerities were defeated by the steadfastness of the 
Lord. The avadana also makes an allegorical reference to the three 
‘daughters of Mara, | 

In the Lalita-vistára and the Buddhn-carita, the Mara legend 
is further developed. In all the earlier texts, mention is made of e 
the three daughters of Mara, who are sometimes referred to by 
name, but mostly allegorically. It is only in the later texts like, 
the Lalita-vistàra and the Buddha-carita that the number of Mara’s 
daughter increases. Both these texts were written in Sanskrit in 
the A. D. era, whereas the Jatakas and Avadanas which are written 
in the Pali script belong to the B. C. era. At Bharhut and 
Sanchi, the Pali Jatakas are sculptured. The Lalita-vistara deals 


| Cowell L 288, 

! Op. clt. I ; 

* Avšdana-Kalpalatk, Ed. By P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga (959, p. [9l. 

í Encyolopaedia of Religion and Ethios, Vol, VIII p. ह 
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with the life of the Buddha, In that work, the miraculous element 
finds preponderance. The earliest portions of this were written in 
the and to 4th century A. D. Additions were being made to it 
tiy the 23th century A. D. The Buddha-carita of ASvaghoga 
also belongs to the first centuries of the A. D. era 
'' Jn these two Mahayana Sanskrit texts, the number of Maras 
daughters increases. This by no means is 8 surprising development 
The reference to Mara’s danghters was usually allegorical. Actually, 
what the Buddha was fighting against was Tanha, Desire, Kama 
which entangles one in the cycle of birth and death. Nibbana or 
Nirvana was merely an escape from this cycle, and this escape 
could be effected only by annihilating desire. Maras daughters 
are thus allegorical creatures. Sensuous pleasure and the six-fold 
sphere of senses are said to be his domain. This idea of the 
dripus led to the multiplication of Maras daughters in the 
later Mahayána texts. The number. increased to six and then to 
seven. In western India, this may have been the result of Hindu 
influence. According to the Varaha Purana, which was popular 
in this region, the Matrkas were symbolic of the various vices. 
This multiplication of Mara's daughters found pictorical and 
sculptural expression at Ajanta. In the Temptation Scene painted 
in the ante-chamber of the Shrine of Cave No. t, Mara is shown 
with his seven daughters, and not three, as mentioned in the early 
Pali texts. -Dr. Yazdani makes reference to these while describing 
the Temptation Scene. ‘ Around the figure of the Buddha which 
will be described later, is a bevy of seven young damsels, five 
in front of his seat and one on each side of it”: A sculptural . 
representation of this is found in Cave No..26 of Ajanta, where the 
‘Temptation Scene is carved. Cave No. Ir and 26 are datable to the 
sixth century A.D. It is obvious, therefore, that by the 6th cen- 
tury A.D. the number of Mara’s daughters has increased to seven. ` 
' It is interesting to note in this connection that the Hindus too 
believed in the Sadripus, the six enemies of men, ‘These are 
Kama, Krodha, Lcbba, Moha, Mada, Maisara. These enemies 
being the bad mental qualities of man, their multiplication was 
l Ajanta. Yaszdani, Vol I, p. ol 
` ! Indián Arehlteoture (Hindu & Buddhist), Peroy Brown, p. 57 (4th: 


Edition). : ' š g ne 
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easy. In this connection, it may be noted that according to the 
Variha Parana,’ the Matrkas are eight in number and represent 
8 mental qualities, which are morally bad. Yogesvarl represents 
Kama or Desire, MaheSvari, Krodba or anger, Vaisnavi, lobha or 
covetousness, Brahmapt, mada or pride ; Kaumari, moha or illusidn 
Indrani, matsarya or fault finding, Yam! or Camunda, paisunya or 
tale- bearing, and Varahi, asayd or envy 

The qualities attributed by the Varaha Purana to the Matrkas 
are those attributed by Pal and Sanskrit Buddhist canon to the 
ee seven daughters of Mara. The similarity is too great to 


The Dancing Panel of Aurangabad shows a beautiful girl dan- 
cing to the accompaniment of music. The Panel shows six girls 
playing on various insruments, like the flute, the cymbals, the 
mrdatga, the dbolaka, etc. This can only be interpreted to repre- 
sent the Temptation Scene of the Buddha. It may even be that 
the Hindu Matrkas have appeared here as the Buddha's Temptre- 
sses. Considering the inferior position which Hindu deities occupy 
in the Buddhist pantheon, such a possibility cannot be ruled out. 

In this connection it is important to remember that a similar 
motif has been used in a nearby excavation, as mentioned earlier. 
The Ajanta’ Panel might have provided the artists of Aurangabad 
a new motif, This was one way in which an effort could be made 
to seduce the Buddha. If a celestial nymph like Menaka could 
seduce a tapasvin like Vi$vamitra, if a court dancer could make an 
attempt to seduce her Master, why should the daughters of Mara 
not try the same trick ? 

_ The Aurangabad Dance Panel, therefore, is only a represen- 
tation of the Temptation Scene, It may have been inspired by the 
Ajanta painting which preceded it in point of time. The other influ-* 
ence may have been the Variha Purana. A study of the Sapta- 
matrkas of the Western Deccan would seem to point to the fact that 
the Varaha Purana was followed by the artists of this region. The 
Varaha Purina referred to the Matrkas as symbolizing the various 
evil desires of man, which lead to birth and rebirth. It is possible 
that this idea may also have influenced the artists who sculptured 
the Dance Panel of Aurangabad. 





! Elements of Hindu Iconcgraphy, Gopinath Rao, Vol I, Pari 3, p. 38l, 
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REVIEWS 


“SLAVERY IN ANCIENT INDIA, by Dr. Dev Raj Chanana, 
? People's Publishing House, New Delhi, 960. Demy Oct 
pp. xvili+ 203. Ra. l0/- 


The statements of Megarthenes and some foreign travellers 
about slavery in ancient India have given rise to a heated oon- 
troversy as to the prevalence of slavery in ancient India espeolal- 
ly as Indian literary works and observations of other foreign 
travellers not only do not countenance the view of Megasthenes 
and some foreign travellers that “ ... no one among the Indians 
has any Slaves in his service..." “... according to the law, no 
one among them, under any circumstance: shall be slave,” but, 
on the contrary, speak of the existence of slavery. In order to 
overcome this difficulty, Otto Stein took Megssthenes’ remark as 
an error, and Dr. R. O. Majumdar took lt as a case of mistaken 
appreciation. Ona thorough con:ideration of the point from all 
ayallable evidence, Including a study of the accounts of the 
foreign travellers as a whole for the epoch, Dr. D. R. Chanana in 
hia Slavery in Ancient India draws the reasonable conclusion that 

according to foreign travellers slavery was an institution 
well known in India, excepting certain regions and communities ” 


( p. 40% ). 


Dr. Ohanana's Slavery in Ancient Intha “ aims at examining 
the question of the origin and development of slavery in ancient 
India". Besides literary sources, which comprise the Tipitaka, 
Vinaya and Sulla as also tha epics and the Arthagdstra, facie 
unearthed by archaeology, anthropology, eto. have aleo been studied. 
Though “the period covered is primarily from the sixth century 
B. O. to the beginning of the Christian era," the antecedents of 
the institution of slavery have been examired from the period of 
Mohenjo-daro downwards, and the Smrti-eviderce is incorporated 
to gein some idea of what happened afterwards, The book deals 
only with Northern Inola. In contrast to the studies on slavery 
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hitherto published, Dr, Onanana does not place exclusive reliance 
on Sanskrit texts, but gives preference to the material found in 
Pal texta. 


In the opaning chapter there is a perfect stcck-taking of {pe 
* Studies on Slavery in anolent India" (ob. I) where different 
views are subjected to a critical appraisal, followed by “ Antece 
dents " ( ch. IL), covering the period of the Indus Valley and the 
Vedic Age, "Slavery as depicted in the Epios" (ch. IIL) and 
“ Slavery in the Buddhist epoch " (ch. IV), which deal witb the 
topic in a chronological order. Onaracteristios of male and female 
slaves ( düsas and dais), Classification according to manner of 
acquisition and functiors, appearance, dress, food, and manumle- 
sla are some of the toplos considered under '' Data relating to 
Slavery ” (cb. V), The views of Kautilya and the remarks of 
foreign travellers on slavery are discussed in the: next chapter, 
while the final chapter (Concluaton) gives a résumé under tbe Vedio 
period, the period of Buddha-Kautilya, the post-Mauryan epoch, 
and the Smrti period covering the works of Manu, YajSavaliya, 
Narada and Brhaspati. Then come six useful Appendices—oom- 
prising (l) references from the Dharma-eütras, (2) Numbers in 
the Tipitaka, (3) On the Kammakaras, (4) On words designating 
Slaves and Servants, (5) D&ga-Kalpa in the Artha£dsmra, and 
(6) Extracts from the Arthaédsra on slavery—, Notes and 
References, Bibliography, Index of terms relating to slavery, and 
General Index. 


There is no uniform system of transliteration, and no diacritical _ 


marks have been used. The system of collecting all footnotes and 
placing them at the end Is most inconvenient and annoying to the 
reader who wanta to verify the statements of the author. The 
printing and get-up are good. 

Dr. Chanana has made a thorough and systematic study of the 
material, The work is sound, scholarly and orltical, and we 
strongly commend it to all research workers. 


A. D. Pusalker. 


THE VIKRAMORVASIYA OF KALIDÁBA  Orttioslly 
edited by Professor H. D. Velankar, M.A., Joint Direotor, 
- ७ Bhárattya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay ; Published by Sahitya 
. Akademi, Now Delhi ( 96] ), 
General Introduction by Radhakrishnan, pp. lil-xxx + 
Editor's Introduction xxxill-Lxxrvili-- l-48 Price, Ra. 6 


The Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, has undertaken b> publish 
the critical editions of K&lidasa’s complete works, The Magka- 
düig edited by Dr. 8. K. De appeared in 957. The present work 
the Vikramorvadiyam ( V.) is the second in that Ber'es of publi- 
cations undertaken by the Sahitya Akademi. 


The editor Prof. H. D. Velankar Is a veteran Indologist of great 
repute and the present edition bears the hallmark of his profound 
scholarship and preolslon. The text (pp. l-0) is preceded by 
the editor's learned introduotion of 56 pages. Tho Introduction is 
divided into five sections dealing with the different aspects of . 
the V. 


The first section of the Introduction deals with the Critical 
Apparatus. The editor has presented the oritically reconstitated 
text of the V. afters thorough study of not only the textual 
material used by the editions previously published but also of 
what has been available since. He has used the oritical editions of 
Bollensen (4846 ) and 8. P. Pandit ( 90i ) and while doing so, 
he has re-examined the’ manuscript which was used by Pandit 
and which is now at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
ePoona, He has also mada use of the editions, edited by R Lens 


e (833), by Pischel (875 ) and by Charudeva Shastri (929) and 


those published by Litho press (i859), Jivananda Vidyasagar 
(4878 ), and Nlirnayassgar Press (925). The commentary of 
Ranganatha which appears in the Nirnayassgar Press edition haa 
been again examined by the the editor for the purpose of this 
edition by comparing it with a MS. of the commentary available 
in the Government MSS, Library, Madras) He has also used 
Foulke’s. complete collection of various readings of the Madras 
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Manuscripts (L907). From among the source-material used *for 
the critiesi edition of the F., special mention must be made of a 
MS. which the editor has drawn upon and which had not been 
used up to now. It ig the MS. of a commentary which was, in the 
words of the editor, “ composed by one Konedvara who describes 
himself as M&haámshop&ádhy&ya in the cslophon. The commen 
tary is exhaustive, sometimes even more helpful than that of 
Rangan&tha, particularly in the IVth Act where it gives all the 
Prškrta stanzas aud explains them in detall, giving quotations 
from different sources in sapport of iis explanations. The M8 
of the commentary which had not been noticed up to now is in the 
Bengal! gorjpt and is preserved in the library of the Asiatio Society 
of Bengal B 


In the second section of the Introduction, the editor gives, in 
brief, in its historical perspective, the story of Urvasl and Part- 
ravas as l; appears in different’ versions in tbe Vedio and post- 
vedic literature, Critically appraising thelr resemblances and dife- 
rences in relation to the story as developed by Kālidāsa in his 
drama. He follows it up with a very illuminating and highly 
appreolative and critical appraisal of the chief characters of 
the drama. 


After the 3rd section which deals with the title ofthe drama 
and its plot, we come to the 4th and 5th seotions of the Introduo- 
tion which may be sald to form together the chef- d’ aeuvre-the 
masterpiece worthy of the editor'a versatile seholarship. These 
two parts deal respectively with the problem of the Prakrta and 
Apabhrathéa stanzas in the IVth Act of the V. and of the different 
technical terms employed in the Stage Directions especially in 
connection with these stanzas. The oritioal readers of the Pe 
know that the problem of the Prakrta and Apabhrarháa stanzas in 
the IVth act has all along been found to be an intriguing one. On 
the one hand, all these stanzas have been supposed to be spurious 
by prominent scholars headed by Pandit. On the other hand, there 
‘are scholars like Bollensen and Pischel among the modern writers 
and Rangan&tha and Konosrara among the older ones who conail- 
der them to be a genuine part of the text of the drama. Prof, 
Velankar has Critloally analysed the problem and has tonoluded 
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inefavour of the latter group of writers, According to him, there 
ean be no reasonable doubt about KAlidaisa’s authorship of all these 
Prakrta and Apabhrarnša stanzas in the [Vth act, These stanzas, in 
his opinion, are not only appropriate, necessary and an inseparable 

rt of the play but they also bring out the artistic motif 
of K&lid&sa's genius: the music, vocal and instrumental to which 
the stanzas were set and the dancing which accompanied them 
were intended by the author to afford a little diversion to the 
audience while they were witnessing the monotonous scene of the 
lonely King’s lamentations on the stage. The edltor's analysis of 
the data culled from internal and external sources has been so 
thorough and illuminating thatthe conclusion at which he has 
arrived may be taken, in the present state of research, as the last 
word regarding tho solution of the problem. 


The editor notices verse- by verse the metres of these Prikrta 
and Apabhraméa stanzas which, according to him, belong toa very 
old period of PrAkrts and Apsbbraméa prosody 


. The last i. e. the 5th section of tne introduction is devoted to 
the discussion of the unusual stage-directions in Act IY. The 
whole discussion is very illuminating and convincingly fires the 
meanings of the various terms and beara testimony to the editor's 
profound scholarship, subtle analysis and precise conclusions. 

At the end of the tert, the editor has appended brief oritioal 
notes which disouas textual-oritioal and exegetical points in the 
text and are highly suggestive and illuminating. There are very 
useful Indices indicating stangas quoted from tho V. in works on 
Alarmk&rasastra and Anthologies. Besides the index of the ver. 
sos in the play, there is alsoa very useful act-by-act index of 
maxims and sayings ( Subhasita ) ocourring in the play. 


V, M. Bədekar 
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KAMA-SUIRA OF VATSYAYANA complete translation 
from the original Sanskrit by 8. C. Upadbyaya, MA., 
LLB., DL, Ph.D. Foreword by Motl Ohandra, M.A, 
Ph.D. (Lond. ); with I6 Line Drawings and 96 Half-tone 
Illustrations. D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. Private Ltd; 
79864, Firet Edition, pp. i-xvi and 4.-862, Re. 40 


Dr. S. O. Upadbyaya presents here an accurate and literal 
translation of the Ka@ma-Sittra( KS) of Vütsy&yana, the most 
important Indian treatise on the art of love. While he has mainly 
relied for his interpretation on the Sutras, he has also followed 
the Jayamangalad—the Sarskrik commentary on the KS by 
Yasodhara to Clarify certain pointe. Such relevant portions as 
have been used from the Jayamangal&i have been placed in 
brackets to distinguish them from VStsyfyana 8 own tert. | 


Dr. Moti Chandra, Dir. ctor, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombáy, 
in hia‘ Foreword’ to the present work very aptly brings out the 
importance of VatsyAyann's KS. He says: " Vatsy&yana had 
not only ir.oorporated various schools of thought on the Sclence 
of loge but also arranged his material in such a way that it was 
handy to poets, artists and atove all to those lovers for whom the 
Kama-stira wag the very life-breath of existence...... The art of 
lovemaking in various phases, the instruments of lovemaking, the 
peychology of ser, the courtezans and their victims, the routine 
of accomplished lovers eto., have been treated with precision and 
golentiño view-point" (p. ४ ). As may be expected, the KS 
with its systematlo and thorough treatment of almost all the 
topios of love-making must not have failed to influence Indian I 
literature, art and religion. Asa matter of fact, the figures of 
the mother goddesses, of Yakgas and Yakgis delineated in their 
love-gestures in anolent sculpture, the representations of Mithuna 
figures in the medieval Indlan sculptures of Khajuraho and 
Orisea, reflecting the rex relations under the garb of religious 
practice, unmistakably presuppose an intimate knowledge of the 
KS on the part of the sculptors and artists. This aspect of the 
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profound influence of the KS is, as it were, conjured up before 
our eyes by illustrations from Indian Art included in this volume: 
The volume ls profusely illustrated with reproductions of famous 
Indian sculpture and miniature. paintings which deplo& fascinat- 
gos and delightful aspects and phases of courtship and love, 


Dr. Upadhyaya has appended 8 very acholarly and highly 
informative Introduction of 68 pages inthe beginning of this 
volume. In the first part of the Introduction he presents a brief 
survey of the ' development of the Science of Erotios in the Vedio 
aud post-Vedio periods’. In the conclading part of the Introduc- 
tlon, he deals witb the ‘“ Literary Sources for a Study of Indian 
Erotics’. In this part, he gives a short survey of Sanskrit worka 
on Hrotics including commentaries from V&teyfyana to the 
present times, mentioning also the previous writers quoted or 
referred to by them. In the remaining part of the Introduction, 
he deals with the important topics of love-play described in-the 
KS. Hle treatment of the topics in Erotios is thoroughly soientifio. 
He frequentiy quotes, for comparison, from eminent modern 
Western authorities on the 8360068 of the Psychology of Sex, 
thus indicating in an illuminating manner, the solentific tem per 
with which V&tsyfyana and other anolent Indian writers on 
Erotica were actuated.—One, however, misses in this learned 
Introduction an indloation of the aspects of social life as reflected 
inthe KS, As Dr. Moti Ohandrs observes in his Foreword, “ the 
K&maaütra is not a dry Catalogue of love acts, Its wider canvas 
touches many aspects of social manners and customs”, Readers 
of this volume would, therefore, have welcomed a glimpse, though 
no doubt brief within the compass of the Introduction, into the 
social conditions reflected In the KS. 


There are 28 Appendices at the end of the volume. Tho first 
26 appendices catalogue in a tubular form the several phases or 
stages of the love-play according to the KS and other important 
texts on Hrotics. The 27th and the 28th give lists of the names, 
along with thelr Latin equivalents, of plants, roota, flowers, seeda 
and’ leaves, as also of medicinal plants used as aphrodisiaon, 
mentioned in the KS. There is also, at the end, a highly useful 


Glossary of technical Sanskrit terms occurring in the KS. 
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"The volume Ís profusely illustrated and very artistioalty 
produced, The printing and the-get-up are excellent. There is; 
however, one thing which is likely to jar on Indian readers, 
especially Sanskritists, Tho work is based on a Sanskrit treatise 
and is cohsequently full of Sanskrit words. In the transliteration, 
of Sanskrit words, the use of the diacritical marks wonld have 
been advisable from the point of correct Sanskrit pronunolation. . 

V. M. Bedekar 


THE NATAKALAKSANARATNAKOSA OF SAGARA- 


NANDIN—Translated by Myles Dillon, Murray Fowler 
and V. Raghavan, with Introduction and Notes by 
V. Raghavan, Transactions of The American Philosophical 
Society, New Series Vol, 50, Part 9 ( Independence Square ), 
Philadelphia 6, (i960) pp. i-74 ( quarto size ). 


The text of the Ndfakalaksanaratnakoía ( NLRK) of Sagars 
nandin ( Vol. I) edited by Professor Myles Dillon was published 
in i937 (Oxford) In the preface to that edition, Professor 
Dillon had announced that a second Volume to contain transla- 
tion with an introduction and notea was in preparation. The 
present Volume fe in fulfilment of that announcement. As men- 
tioned in the preface to this volume, while the translation is the 
result of the Collaboration of Professors Dillon, Fowler and 
Raghavan, the introduction and notes, and the list of corrections 
and emendations are the work of Professor Raghavan alone. 

The value of the NL RK to a student of dramaturgy oan not 
be exaggerated. While expounding principles of dramaturgy it 
sets forth noteworthy views of its own on some important, topios. 
It also refers to various views held by different authors on the 
subject of .dramatio theory representing diverse traditions of art. 
‘By citing illustrations from different plays, it (as said in the 
Introduction ) " opens our eyes to a vast dramatic literature which 
once existed in Sanskrit". The publication of- this work with 
translation, introduction, notes and appendices embodying correo- 
tions and emendations and classifying the valuable material and 
the data supplied by the text is, therefore, a veritable boon to 
atudents of dramatic literature, 
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° The edition of the text of the NZRK published in I937 was 
based on a single manuacript—the only manuscript avallable— 
which was discovered by Profesor Sylvain Lévi during his visit 
to Nepal in I922. The manuscript was not free from defeota and 


ethe editor himself had supplied’ some corrections and emenda- 


tions. The publication of the text gave rise to several studies 
proposing correctlons-and emendationa in many places ` Among 
such studies, the most thorough and minute were thoge of 
Professor V, Raghavan who-brought hia vast learning and great 
echolarship to -bear on the study of the text. He, accordingly, 
published from i953 to’l958 a series of articles proposing correo- 
tions and emendations in the text with ‘oritioal notes, All these 
Corrections and-emendations have been embodied in thia volume 
under review in a separate appendit ( Appandix I), most of them 
having been adopted in the translation. Until mora Manuscripts 
of the NLRK come to Ught—which is not impossible from the 
hope expressed by Dr. V, Raghavan at the end of the Introduction 
on the basis of the fact that the .NL RK enjoyed some favour, 
among the commentators who used its manuscripta—, the edition 
ofthe NLRK with the translation. inoorporating the suggested 
corrections and emendations would, no doubt, serve as an &utliorl- 
tative critical edition of the tert. a ठि 

In a very valuable Introduction Dr. V. Raghavan discusses 
the date of S&garanandin and glves an Indication of the 
signifloant contributions which the NLRK has made to our 
knowledge of Sanskrit dramatic literature and theory. With 
regard to the date, Dr. Raghavan concludes that “ S&garanandin 
came after Bhoja ( the author of Srhg&ra-prak&óa ) and Abhinava- 
gupta and before Sérac&tanaya ( the author of Bh&vaprak&sa ), not 
earlier than the thirteenth century ”. Regarding the importanoe 
of the NLRKE, he points out with illuminating examples as to 
how Sigaranandin holds on soma toplos characteristic views of 
his own and how his work helps us to gain a now insight and 
understanding by oiting the views of different writers on many 
important toplos of dramaturgy. At the end of the volume, 
besides the appendix embodying Corrections and emendations 
of the text there are two other very useful Appendices giving 
information respectively about the plays and the aota of plays 
0,७90 in the text and authorities oited or used in the text, ` 
s | V. M. Bedekar 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF HISTORY: FROM OONFUOIUS 
TO TOYNBEE—Alban G. Widgery, George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd, London (i96) pp. 260. Price 28 8, net 


Prof. Alban G, Widgery has been well known in Indian 
philcsophical oiroles. Now Professor of Philosophy at Duke 
University, he was formerly Professor of Philosophy and the 
Comparative Study of Religions at Baroda, and published his 
profound and scholarly studies on philosophy and Religion in a 
series of works including Buch works ag ‘Immortality and other 
Essays’ (i9i9) and‘ the Comparative Study of Religions ’ ( 922 ). 
It is inspiring to find the learned Professor sti] vigorous and 
active and offering the fruit of his mature scholarship and thought 
in his present latest work - ' Interpretations of History ’. 


Tbis volume contains, as the author indicates in his preface, 
the fimi part of a series of lectures delivered on the Reynolds 
Foundation at Arnherst College. The volume is divided into 
two parts: Part I describes the Quietist and Social Attitudes to 
History in China, Metaphysical and Individualist views of 
History in India, conceptions of History in Ancient Greece and 
Rome, and the Theistic Oonceptions of History according to 
Zoroastrian, Jewish, Islamio and Christian Religions. Part II 
presents the theorles of independent thinkers and schools in the 
West from the Middle Ages to our own day. The exposition in 
this Part deals with some independent reflections on History 
from the Renaissance to the Nineteenth Century, Idealist and 
Naturalist trestments of History in the Í9th century and after 
and the attitudes of Historians and the approach to Philosophy 
of History. This part and with it the volume concludes with the 
consideration of Toynbee’s ' Study of History '. 


Regarding the scope and nature of his work, the autbor has to 
say 88 follows: " What is the nature of human history ? What 
meaning or meanings has it, If any ...... ? Many answers to these 
questions have been given in the course of history : Some, implied 
in the great religions and in forms cf oivilization ; others, 


9e ° 
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maintatned by individual thinkers and particular groups, 
eapeolally in the occident. In the present volume, I give an 
account of the chief of these as illustrative of some of the possible 
answers" ( 9, 9 ) 


The range of the work is truly encyclopaedic, wherein the 
author has cogently assembled the significant material covering 
a period of more than 2500 years. The erpoeltion, though 
concentrated and sucoinct, is direct and luold and is executed with 
thorough scholarship, being substantiated with significant relevant 
quotations and preoise dates, wherever possible. In the result, 
the work leaves an Impression of a powerful kaleidosoope bringing 
into focus important views on history, historians and the philo- 
sophy of history down the ages. The thoroughly objective and 
scholarly attitude of the author is reflected in the fact that every 
chapter appearing in the book has been previously read by a 
speoialist in that respective field, the section on Toynbee's work 
having been read by Dr. Toynbee himself. 


The present volume, by its very scope as intended by the 
author, is restricted to an account of views on the nature and 
meaning of history, the author’s exposition being only incidentally 
Critical. The author has, however, announced fn the Preface 
that in a later volume, he hopes to present his own conclusions 
regarding the questions concerning the nature and the meaning of 
human history. The high quality of the present work raises great 
expectations and the next volume will be awalted, no doubt, with 
Great eagerneas. 


V. M. Bedekar 


. BAHITYA-DARPANA ( Kavir&ja-Vióvan&thakrta ) ( Park 


oohedal,2 and 0) edited by Prof. R. N. Gadre, ( Marathi) 

Introduotion pp. 4-74, Text with notes and Appendices 

pp -572. Price Ra. 5 (960). Ideal Book Bervice, Poona 2 
This is an edition of the Ist, 2nd and l0th Paricchedas of the 
Sahitya darpana of Vi&van&tha, with Introductlon, Translation 
and Notes in Marathi. The translation is faithful and’ lucid 
Taking into consideration the needs òf the undergraduate students 
whe have to study the text, the translation is so designed as to 
make intelligible even to a novice the intricacies of the Sanskrit 
original. ‘lhe notes are coplous and adequately explain the 
Implications of the text; 7 hey are learned and critical and richly 
draw, for comparison and contrast, on other standard works in 
Sanskrit Poetios, ' 

In hls learned Introduction, thé Editor firat introduces the 
reader to the main topics falling under the principles of Literature 
and Literary Oritlolsm. While dealing with the characteristic 
roles and functions of tho poet and the orltio, the editor quotes 
(p.l!L), in illustration, a Sanskrit verse which, considered in the 
Context -of-the readership of this book, would appear to some as 
not in good taste. In another seoilon, the Introduction indicates, 
in brief outline, the contributions made by the great Rhetoricians 
during the long history of Sanskrit Poetios. Another very instruo- 
tive part of the Introduction succinctly sets forth the tenets of 
different great schools such as the AJarhküra, the kiti, the Vakrok, 
the Aucifyo, the Dhvani and the Rasa which played very 
important historic roles in the development of Sanskrit Poetios, 
The Introduction fittingly concludes with an elaborate note on 
Visvanitha, giving his biographical details and an appreciative 
and Critical estimate of his contribution to Sanskrit Literary 
Orltiocism. The notes numbering i04 and running into 8 paged 
In which the editor gives & learned documentation in support of 
his statements in the Introduction are appended in a body at the 


end of the Intrcdustion. This procedure of appending notes at 


the end detracts from the facility of ready reference and is highly 
Inconvenient and irksome to the interested reader for whom they 
are really meant. Thege notes are footnotes and for facility of 
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ready reference, they should really be placed at the foot of the 
page where they properly belong 


There are four appendices appended, of which the third and 
fourth are respectively devoted to the KSrikaa and the illustrative 
verses occurring in the text; the first gives about five hundred 
stanzas, a8 instances to illustrate the different figures of speech, 
selected from Sanekrit Literature and would serve as com- 
mendable exercises to students for testing their knowledge in this 
respect, The second appendix quotes relevant extracts from the 
works of eminent English Poets and oritica bearing on the 
Principles of Literature and Literary Criticism and would no 
doubt, serve, in the hands of intalligent readers, as a refreshing 
stimulus to farther thinking on the subject 

V, M. Bedekar 





DHARMANIRNAYA-MANDALAKA PANCANGA 


Saka 884 ( A. D. 962-63 ) published by R. G. Kokaje, 
S.cretary Dharmanirnayamandala, Post Lonavia, ( Dist. 
Poona). Price Hs. 0-30 
The Dharmanirnayamandals of Lonavia, which bas been doing 
since its inception in 934, commendable work in the cause of the 
reform, based on ratlonalistic grcunds, of the soolal and ritualistic 
aspects of Hindu Religion, is to be congratnlated on the publi- 
cation of the new year's Hindu Parícánga or Almanac. This alma- 
nac is a distinctive publication of its kind being quite out.of the 
ordinary run followed by the usual Hindu almanaca, It not only 
gives cffect to the conclusions of the Calendar Reform Committee 
appointed by the Indian Government but also offers some suggee- 
tions and follows them up, thus making it a popular; handy and 
useful work of reference for those interested in such things 
Asan instance of the modern, rationallstic outlook of the sponsors 
of this almanao, it may be mentioned that this Pafic&nga -consl- 
ders no month as taboo from polnt of peformance of religious care- 
monics and accordingly prescribes days in all months as auspicious 
for marriage, ` 
V. M. Bedeker ` 


A HANDBOOK OF OLASSIOAL SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
by U. Venkatakrishna Rao, Orient Longmans (I96) 
pp. l—-249, Price Ra, 3-50 

This fs a second ( reviasd ) edition of the book. The first edition 
appeared in 946 and was reviewed in this very Annals 
[ vol. XXIX, (948), p. 332 ] 

The book is intended as a manual for undergraduates who 
have to study the Classica] Period in Sanskrit Literature for their 
degree er&minatlong. It is no easy task to compress within the 
Compass of a handy manual of two hundred odd pages a history 
and an account of the manifold branches of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature. The author, therefore, deserves credit for having done his 
task admirably. The book gives, in short clear outline, a lucid 
account of important topics in Classical Sankrit Literature — thé 
Mahābhārata, the Ram&yana, the Pur&pas, the works of Kālidāsa 
and other olassical Sanskrit poets, the lyrfo and gnomic verses, 
popular tales and fables eto. and is eminently suited for tho 
requirements of students. | 

This second (revised) edition makes an improvement on the 
first. by adding (i) ‘a select list of Sanskrit authors and works, 
with short notes’ ( pp. 2 to 245) and (if)‘a Olaseical Sanskrit 
Literature Ohart ' giving a broad chronological view of important 
Sanskrit authors aud their works... Both these features, no doubt 
enhance the utility of the book for students 

T wo Serious errors of fact wLich had been pointed out In the 
' review of the first edition in thia journal still make thelr appearance 
In this second (revised) edition of the book. It is stated on 
p. 757 that छाह्ावश्निर्जापते acanna is in Svapna L 8. But the verse is 
In Pratifd I. 8. At page 20!; the author states: "In both there is 
belief in the golenoe of predictions that the husband of a particular 
princess shall be an emperor, which is made the very starting 
point as in. Mülavikügnimitra, Bhisa’s Svapna and the Ratnavali ” 
Evldenily this statement of the author does not hold good in the 
Case of the Mülaukügmimitra. As has been mentioned above, 
both those errors of fact had been already pointed out by the 
reviewer of the first edition in this journal It is certainly intrigu- 
Ing why the author should fail to correct these palpable mistakes 
of fact brought to his notice and allow them to continue and 
dlafigure the pages of this revised edition 

V, M. Bedekar 


68086 AND THE DEOLINE OF THE MAURYAS 

by Romila Thapar. Published by: the Oxford Univereity 

e * ` Press Amen House, London E. C. 4., 96. ( Oloth ) rp. 

viil- 283, ( with Index, a map of Anolent India showing 

the Asokan slteg and four plates ) Price Ra. 28 00. Size : 
6 x24 omg. 


This study is an attempt to place Asoka in historical perspe- 
olive against the background of the third century B.C. in India 
and to distinguish, as far as possible, between 88058 the man and 
Asoka the monarch. The greatness of Asoka is to be understood 
in the context of his times and an explanation to be offered for the 

* rapid decline of the Mauryan empire after the death of such an 
lllagtrlous monarch. 


Of all the eminent -monarchs of the Indian History Asoka is 
by far the: most complex personality, hence variously understood. 
Thus though there was no regular detailed moncgraph on A8oka, 
yet the age of the Nandas and the Mauryas has attracted the 
attention of the world of scholars and every study relating to this 
age has naturally much to say about Asoka, an obviously impor- 
tant figure of the era. Misa Thapar seeks to reinterpret the avai- 
lable material regarding Asoka and this indeed she has re- 
markably done. The Inecriptiona of Asoka, the Pur&pas, the 
Buddhist Sources and finally the Arthad&stra, all are duly consult- 

° ed here with a orftical insight and a careful sifting. With a very 
judicious use of all this material she has given an account of 
° Atoka’s early life, chronology, his internal administration and 
° ७ polioy of Dhamma. The later Mauryas have been given one 
chapter in which an attempt ls made to construct a reliable 
account as well as a chronology cf these kings out of the conflict- 
Ing accounts of the sources, the Pur&nas. One chapter has been 
devoted to a study of the causes of the decline of the Mauryan 
empire. The account of the ASokan period is made complete by a 
full discassion of the society and economic activity during 
those times. | 
26 ‘Annals, B. O. E. L. J 
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One feels that Miss Thapar is at her Lest while explaining tLe 
the concept of Asoka's Dhamma with the help of the Edicte. This 
Dhamma, it is held, ‘is not to be equated with the Buddhist 
Dhamma or any other accepted system which was oalled by this 
generlo term’ ( p, i8). Afola’s Dhamma was an attempt to re 
form the narrow aíiltuda of religious teaching, to protect the weak 
against the strong, and ' to promote throughout the empire a con- 
solousness of soolal behaviour so broad in its soope, that no cul- 
tural group could object to it’. With all this in mind, one does 
doubt the possibility of the Dhamma being understood or practised 
in any other manner than the one Current in Buddhism, especially 
in centuries that were so near to the &otlvity of the Buddha him- 
self and which really saw the Canon shaped. . And one does not 
really find much difference betwhen these two Concapts. The con- 
cept that the King waa the father to the people and.that the happi ° 
ness Of the people was his happiness is a doctrine that can be 
traced to Brahmanioal sources and need not he regarded as a new 
conc: pf, an impact of Buddhism on Indian Polity. A#okan period, 
according to Miss Thapar, was a period of politloal centralisation 
and of; a social order which did not permit of much individual 
liberty ( p. 2l3 ). Mies Thapar seems to hold that the causes of 
the decline of the Mauryas were the extremely centralised admint- 
stration and the absence of the concept of the atate or nation. The 
other theories of military inactlvity, hráh mana resentment, popular 
uprisings or economic pressure appear to her as ‘unsatisfactory 
explanations. True, but the causes now being adduced hold good 
In the case of all the empires known to Indian history. This is 
true of the Guptas ag well. Indian Polity with its insistence on a 
personal supervision and Interest In the administration on the part 
of the king has always advocated a highly centralised administra-" 
tion which therefore can only be doubtfully regarded as a * ° 
Mauryan weakness. The chances of the realisation of the ideal of 
the Indian Polity always depended on the appearance of strong 


personalities like Asoka, Samudragupta, Candragupta and a few z 
others. The other concept of state took a long time to evolve 
itself and this is natural enough in a land that is geographically 
vast, has poor communications and is full of varied culture groupe. 
It is hence that in Indian history one deals with principalities, 
e e e 
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with Kings and Kingdoms, with empires but not with a state 
though the word ršstra is undoubtedly Known, 


The appendices attached are very useful and a g»od odntribu- 
kjon to the study of the subject. Miss Thapar dererves otngratu- 
lations for a brilliant study of Asoka which is oritloal and balanc- 
ed everywhere and interesting throughout. The work defiritely 
fills in a long-standing gap in historical research. 


T, G. Matokare 


THE HISTORY OF THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS By 
Dr. Balj Nath Purl, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon), D.Phil. (Oxon), 
Dept. of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology, 
Lucknow University, published by Shri J. V. Patel for 
Hind Kitabs Ltd., Vir Nariman Rd, Bombay l, Oct, 957, 
( cloth ), pp. xvi+L76, size 9 x 26 oms. Price Rs. 20-00 


- The history of Ancient India, though a continuous saga with 
many varied interests, has never been so presented and this 
-seems tobe not possible for a long time to come. The reason 
-is $00 obvious; important gaps have yet to be filled in. What 
has been 80 far done is the presentation of the accounts of 
empires and dynasties mostly from the east and the south, 
Studies in numismatics and the insoriptions are bringing to light 
new kings and kingdoms as well as tribes and thelr organisa 
tions. Some of there later are mere names, 88 for instance, the 
Sanaka&nikas, Yaudheyas, Arjunüyanas mentioned in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inecription of Simudraguptsa. A comprehensive 
and complete history of Ancient India can only be written when 
a running continuous sage through the ‘centuries covering all 
the parts of the land could be reliably stated. 


The prime need for such a venture to be poselble, is good tribal 
and provincial histories. The present study of the Gurjara-Prati- 
hāras is a study In that direction. These people have played a 
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° 
remarkable part in ancient bistory, and go far wldely divergent 
views have been current regarding thelr origin as well as the 
nature, Scene and the extent of their activity. Dr. Puri has taken 
great pains to wade critically through the insoriptional material to 


establish that the Gurjares were Indians and not Hünas nor thefr ° 


associates, and that they lived round the Mount Arbuda and that 


they played a very important role in the history of the times by ७ 


founding an empire, The account presented here is continuous and 
takes a proper note of the important kings and the different lines 
of the family. The relations of the Gurjara—Pratiharas with the 
other powers like the C&lukyas, the Ristrakitas have also been dis- 
0088९0 and it has been shown how this was a power that had—an 
impact on these mighty houses. With the help of R&jasekhara, 


Dr. Purl has tried to make the account complete, by giving usa =" 


glimpse of the then social and cultural conditions, Indeed, it its 
nothing more shan a glimpse for, as the author himself admits, the 
sources are rather meagre. Literature ls a source for soolal history 
no doubt but it has its own severe limitations and this is true all 
the more with a pcet like R&JaSekhara. 


Dr. Purl bas given us for the first time, a complete account of 
the Gurjara-Pratih&ras, as far as it oan be given with our present 
day resources. and deserves praise for hia effort. His main thesis 
regarding the Gurjaras being Indians deserves acceptance aspec!- 
ally in the light of the fact that they have besome a part and par- 
cel of the Hindu soclety, sharing the Gotras andthe like. The 
.history of the western parts of India is incomplete and the 
present volume no doubt will be a precursor to many more 
such studies, 

T. G, Mainkar. . 


OBITUARY NOTICE . I 
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The Sanskrit and Indologisal learned world has suffered lately 
an irreparable loss, The well-known Professor of Sanskrit and 
Indian Culture formerly st the Polish University of Lwow, 
Prof. B. Stasiak, met a tragio death. 





Prof, Stasiak studied Sanskrit and related subjects with 
Schroder in Vienna; Simon, Kaegi, von Stein in Munich and 
Switzerland ; Foucher, Finot, Sylvain Lévi in Paris; and Jacobi, 
Oldenberg and Ltiders in Germany. After having obtained the 
necessary degrees he went to St. Petersburg and helped in the 
corrections of the texts published by the Bibliotheoa Buddhioca. 
After the suspension of this publication due to the outbreak of the 
First. World War he worked on Indian and Tibetan Manuroripts 
in the Asiatic Museum in St. Petersburg. He then began his close 
collaboration with Profeasor Shcherbatsky on Buddhist Logte. 


After many years of travel through Europe, he came to 
Portugal where he was to take over the chair of Sanskritology in 
Lisbon. But at that time, he received an offer from the Polish 
University authorities in Lwow to take the chair of Indological 
Studies there. He accepted the latter. He remained in the 
University of Lwow until 94l when the Germans ocoupled thls) 
part of Poland 


In 942 he was forced suddenly to leave Lwow, His remaining 
years wero spent in Warsaw and then in London where a few 
months ago he was struck by a oar on leaving the British 
Museum. Until the last moments of his life he was devoted to 
his first and only love — Indology. 


Prof. Staslak published a nu mber of Studiea in many oountries 
of Europe and particularly devoted his time to comparative 
etudies from Eastern and Western Sources, 


Undoubtedly many of Professor Stasiak’s friends and collesgues 
all over the world feel the deep sorrow due to his demise. 


L. Bteznbach 
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Government Oriental Series 
Class A, No. I | 
Sarvadaréanasathgraha of Sayapa-Maádhava, edited 
with an Original Commentary in Sanskrit 
by Mm. Vasudevshastri Abhyankar, second 
edirion, pp. 832 | 


6-00 


20:00 


. 6. $0 


X Class B, No. 6 
History of Dharniasastra ( Ancient and- Medieval ° 
Religious and Civil Law in India Ji 
P..V..Kane 
Vol. IV, ( Patáká, Prayašcitta, Karmavipaka 
Antyesti, - 3802,  Süddhi, Sraddha and 
Tirthayatıa ), pp. rxxii+-r-- 926 ; 30-00 & 


fj a 4 ( T 


Vol. V, part I ( Vratas, Utsavas and Kala ) 
p. I-7T8 > दी Eaa 25-00 ° 
Vol. V; Part II ( Santis; Purapas and Dharma- - 
Sastra; Tantras and Dharmafastras ; Pūrva- ° 
mimarhst'and Dbarmagastra ; Sankhya, Yoga, 
Tarka and Dharmagastra ; Cosmology, Karmz  ' um 
. and Punarjanma, Fundamental and leading 


characteristics of Hindu culture and civiliza- 


r 


tion; Future Trends ) pp.. i-xxriv + 7I9—., 
‘ I7II+Ixil+I-269.` "E ‘+ 60-00 
CClhsPB,No 9 - — 
Gaudapida-karika edited with a complete translation 
into English, Notes, Introduction and Appendices, 


` by Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, ए.मीकाए2 .. ` ९०0०0 4 

` - Class C, No. I > P oi ë: d 

c^: The Vedanta: by V. S. Ghate, and’ edition,” ° . 
Ed. by C. R. Devadhar, pp. 70... sso * ° 


Bhandarkar Oriental Series 
Dr. B. C: Law Volume, Part II, published by - 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research: Institute, Poona 4 IO:00 
Studies in Nyaya. Vaifesika Metaphysics by 
ros Dr. Sadananda Bhaduri, M.A., Ph.D IO:00 
R, * 
a 
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| DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES OF GOVT. .MSS 


e 
Descriptive Catalogues of MSS. in the Government Manuscripts 
Library, at the Institute ; 


* Volumes Published "od - Rs. 

" ' Vol. I. Part L— edic Literature, Sarkbitas and Brabmagas, | ' 
e e ‘. ‘by the Professors of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona 4-00 
" Vol. H, Part i-—Grammar Vedic and Pawiniya ) | 

l ‘by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, MiA., Ph.D 4:00 

® ` vol IX; Paris Land TI— Vedanta, by Dr. S. M. Kitre, 
uu .M.A., Ph.D |. I2:00 
RN Vol. XII— Alarhkara Samgita and Natya, by Dr. P. K i 
" Gode, M.A., D.Litt.: , , $0 
Vol. XIII, Parts I-III & Stoira )..b ‘os 
"po र *Dr..P. K. Gode M A b itt. oe क I7-00 


Vol; XIV—NaAfaka, by Dr. P. K» Gode, M.A. D.Litu: 4:00 
Vol. XVI i I— Vaidyaka, by ‘Dr. H. D. Sharma bx 
Ph.D. 


"o AS, 


Vol. XVII, PárteI-V—4 Jain Literature and Philosophy ) Ñ 


^ 


| by Prof. H. R. Kapadia, M `~ 22-00 
Vol. XVIII, Part I—( Jain Literature and Pbilosopby ) - 

. 7 by Prof. H.R. Kapadia, M 7:00 

x Vol. XIX Patt I—( Jam Literature and Philosophy ) 
$ Hymnology by Prof. H: R. Kapadia, M.A. . , 6:00! 
Sat ! ^ Miscellaneous Works E egal 

"Reprint of the-Bhagavadgità,: portion from the 

| tical Edition of the Bhigmaparvan, Ed., `. | 
"V^ Dr. S. K. Belvalkar.; pp. xxxii+ ro8 E (05:50 


` Annals of the Institute 
Vols. I, IV, V two parts each C r9r9;-I9233, LE ) | 
ume 20-00 


' e i ' 
; ‘~, ILIH(I92r, 2922°) (ot of stk) . - | 
| VI, VII, two parts each ( r92s$, t926 ) | 
"c "e per Volume IO00 ` 
° . |, , VHI-XXII ( to22—4r ) and XXIV-XLII . | 
— 3 ( r943-6I-) four. parts each, per Volume ` I0-00 
PX ; XXIII, Silver Jubilee Number ( z942) . I2:oo. . 
e Index to Volumes I-XXI I I9I9-I9.JO ) and, : “ 3७00 + 
“Index to Volumes XXII H ( I94I-52) ET 
compiled by Shri G. N: Shrigondekar, B.A. 4.00 ` 
N: B.— For the Reports and the’ Proceedings. of the All India 
| Oriental Conference and'an uptodate Price List of all the 
UP RU ag Publications ‘of: the Institute apply to the Secretary, 
. B. Q. R, Insutute, Poona 4 z 
9 we 7 "d cee ur Q4 
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.. NEW PRICELIST | P 


j , 
THE CRITICAL AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF >° 


THE MAHABHARATA : E 


A Volume: already published , / 
Volume Edited by Cloth Paper ..' 
Bound Voter | 
I. Adiparvan . V, 5, Sukthankar Rs. 45 Hs.85 | 
II. Sabhüparvan F. Edgerton 20 `l | 
III. Aranyakapnrvan V. S. Sukthankar ` 85 80 
IV. N : 85 . 80, 
V. Viritaparvun Raghu Vira 25 20 | 
VI. Udyogaparvan S. K. De 40 85 | 
VII. Bhismaparvan S, K. Belvalkar 40 85 
VIII. Dronaparvan : 95. K, De 40 89 | 
IX. " * ै 5 80 25 
X. Karnaparvan P. L. Vaidya 45 4. ! 
Xl. Salyaparvan R. N. Dandekar 35 80^ | 
XII. Sauptikaparvan H. D. Velankar " UE 
& Striparvan & V. G. Paranjpe j EN 
ALII. Santiparvan ( Rajadharma) S. K. Belvalkar `œ 45 40 -' 
XIV. ©, Apaddharma ) uu" | "80 25 १ 
X V. » ( Moksadharma ) s 45 40 _: 
XVI. si ( Moksadharma ) T 30 25, ` 
XVIII Asvamedbikaparvan R. D. Karmarkar . 80 25 ° 
XIX. Agramavasikuparvan 5. K. Belralkar I 
Mausalaparvan TE । 
Mabhàáprasthüniksparvan " 25 20 
Svargárohanaparva n - ` 
Volumes in Press or in preparation ° 
XIII-A. Introduction to Sintiparvan : S. K. Belvalkar 25 £0 
XVII. Anuéisanaparvan : R. N. Dandekar 45 ` 4Q e 
AX. Pratika Index: | : 40 85 
AXI. , a |t 40 88 
— —s 
| 775 660 | 
XXII. Harivarnéa ' | E 
. XXIII.  , | 
‘XXIV. Epilogue H 


. Volumes XXII, XXIII ard XXIV fall ont of the above set, | 
.ePermanent memb>rs of the Institute and Booksellers will get n 
20 per cent discount on the above prices. HR ¢ 
x. The scheme of advance subscription is discontinued, i 
- > 
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